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FOREWORD 


Our country today is facing a terrible dilemma. While our 
entire efforts and energies were concentrated on a peaceful, 
economic reconstruction of society, we have been. suddenly 
called upon to undertake all the burdens of an unwelcome and 
unforeseen foreign incursion on our soil. In this context of 
emergency, one is apt to lose one’s perspective and grow blind 
to ultimate goals in pursuit of the most immediate ones. In 
war, as in peace time, it is incontestable that education has an 
important role to play. Further, it is important that education 
be geared to the changes and upheavals taking place in the 
community which it tries to serve. While attempting to do 
this, we have often been led astray by the glamour and glare of 
achievements claimed by other countries, This has led to 
much circular thinking, blind imitation, incomplete. assimilation 
and defective planning. The Social Sciences, still to attain the 
full-fledged stature of scientific adulthood in the West, have 
hardly paused the stage of infancy in our own part of the globe. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that a serious and sophisticated 
thinker or worker in education hardly finds any relevant mate- 
rial or information available to him when he seeks to plan the 
future of our educational system. The dearth of adequate per- 
sonnel to man the various research departments is only matched 
by the lack of vision, originality and even of elementary know- 
ledge of research techniques displayed by quite a few who are 
trying to fill the void. It is an exhaustive and extensive task; 
it needs long-range planning. It also needs every care that the 
first steps taken to prepare such personnel who are to be the 
mentors of educational destiny be sufficiently well-equipped and 
properly trained. 


No doubt, many training colleges and educational departments 
are doing a good job of making the best of a bad situation. 
as we are with the numerous problems like the 


Faced 
paucity of adequate finance, library facilities, research tools, 
guidance and essential equipments, what we have been able to 


do is creditable. The Union Government and State Govern- 
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ments do realize the importance of education and research in 
education in the "shape of things to come". The very urgency 
with which the recently set up National Council of Educational 
Research and Training is working offers the evidence needed. 
It seeks to search out, foster, encourage, guide, initiate and 
integrate projects in educational research in every nook and 
corner of the country. 

Education in research is an even more immediate need of 
the hour than research in education. The vast majority of the 
M. Ed. syllabi, which have the avowed aim of turning out 
research minded individuals, show the paucity of relevant 
literature obtaining in India. Apart from the sad fact that even 
our post-graduate students hardly ever get into the habit of 
reading anything else except prescribed text-books, the sadder 
fact remains that those few, who wish to do so, do not find 
guidance as to where and how to start loo 
search works or references. 

The present book is a very promising beginning in such a 
good cause. Its main aim is to provide a handy text-book as 
well as reference book to the Indian student of education. It 
is valuable even to foreign, more sophisticated research workers, 
inasmuch as it provides data on Indian education and research, 
not available elsewhere. The authors are well-qualified and 
experienced, às is shown by the blurb. Two of them are work- 
ing in the National Counci] of Educational Research and Train- 
ing and are attached to Departments directly concerned with 
guiding, promoting and undertaking research work in education. 

This certainly does not provide the last word in the field. 
The authors themselves would disclaim hastily any such thesis. 
But it is the first venture of its kind and also gives the latest 
available information. More such books written from different 
approaches, for different levels, are very necessary for any 
progress in mature research. Meanwhile, there can be no two 
opinions that this fulfils a very real need felt by the majority 
of students of educational research in India. 


king for original re- 


T. K. N. Menon 

Director of Extension Programme 

1963 for Secondary Education & Dean. 
Faculty of Education, University of Delhi. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The years since the second edition of the book was published 
have seen many changes in the educational scene in the coun- 
try Our ideas and policies on the role, value and practices 
regarding research in education have gradually become more 
crystallized and more mature. The institutions and depositories of 
educational research have been continuously growing. There 
have been frustrations and disappointments too with what has 
been done. 

The present edition has made an attempt to update the in- 
formation in the field. Lots of outdated material have been subs- 
tituted by the latest. The various international and national 
publications—books, journals, periodicals and other documents 
—have been carefully consulted. f 

Our colleagues, friends and students throughout the country 
and abroad have been making useful suggestions and comments 
to make the book more useful for the research workers. We 
greatly appreciate their opinions and ideas. 


P. 
January, 1974 R. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Research in education, if it is be worthwhile, requires not 
only a knowledge of the methuus and techniques suited to the 
field but also an understanding of the significant educational 
problems that need to be tackled in a particular country. Like 
other practices in the field of education, the research program- 
mes and research techniques also have to fit in with the genius 
and the social and cultural background of the educational sys- 
tem in that country. 

On the subject of educational research the books that are 
available in India and are being prescribed at present for the 
increasing number of students of the M.Ed. or the M.A. and 
Ph.D..courses in Education at the various Indian Universities 
are all foreign. We may not go so far as some who hold that 
we should not accept ideologies of research from the West. 
The techniques of research, whether they. come from the East 
or the West cannot differ. very much. As a matter of fact, we 
have the advantage of utilizing all those techniques for our pur- 
poses which have been developed to a fairly high degree of effi- 
ciency in the West, However, problems and fields of research 
we are faced with are often peculiar to our country. Therefore, 
although an Indian researcher in education may get sufficieht 
knowledge and guidance about the general methodology of 
educational research from American and English books on the. 
subject, those books would naturally fail to supply any in- 
formation about what problems in education have been solved 
and what fields need to be further explored through a process 
of proper scientific research in our country. Moreover, foreign 
books on educational research are so expensive and are avail- 


able with such difficulty that not many of our students can 
possess them. 


, It is with a view to help the Indian educational workers and 
also those foreign students of comparative education who may 
be interested in research, particularly in our educational pro- 
blems and their solutions, that this book has been prepared. 
The main feature that distinguishes it from the books so far 
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available in the field is that it supplies information on educa- 
tional research—completed, underway and needed—in our 
country. It also supplies useful information about the direct and 
indirect sources of literature on education available in our coun- 
try and about our organizations and depositories of educational 
research. This information must prove of immense value not 
only to our advanced students of education but also to profes- 
sional research workers and teachers in service. For lecturers, 
guides and supervisors of educational research in training col- 
leges and education departments it should be no less useful. 

In the presentation of subject matter dealing with the general 
procedure and particular methods of educational research it 
has been our endeavour to make the information complete and 
yet concise, and of maximum practical help to the reader. Various 
appendixes have been devised and included for purposes of 
clarification and of ready reckoner. In presenting most of the 
information the latest sources available have been consulted and 


made use of. 


We gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to the many 
authors of the books and articles referred. to and to the many 
Principals and Heads of Education Departments in our country 
who so readily supplied some essential data for this book. We 
are extremely thankful to Miss A. Chari for going through the 
manuscript carefully in spite of her very busy programme. We 
express our thanks to Professor T. K. N. Menon who very 
kindly wrote a Foreword to the book. 

We have been very much encouraged by the welcome recep- 
tion the first edition of the book has had at the hand of the 
students, scholars, research workers, educationists, and our col- 
leagues, teaching in different Universities in India and in foreign 
countries. 

We are grateful to them all and to many reviewers for their 
suggestions. In line with their suggestions much new material 
has gone into this revised edition and some earlier material has 
been excluded, Action research, critical incidents technique 
and model building are some of the topics which have been 
additionally dealt with in this edition. Information about re- 
search organizations in India has been brought up to date. 


x INTRODUCTION TO THE SECON ‘DITION 
We hope that the research workers in education shall find 


the book useful and will send their suggestions for its improve- 
ment without any hesitation. 


January, 1956 
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CHAPTER ONE 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION: SIGNIFICANCE, NEED AND 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Research and progress. Significance of and need for re- 
search in education. Educational research and scientific 
research—their common characteristics. Special character- 
istics of educational research. Summing up. 


Research has proved to be an essential and powerful tool 
in leading man towards progress. There would have been very 
little progress, as we find it today, without systematic research. 


"The secret of our cultural development has been research, 

- pushing back the areas of ignorance by discovering new 
truths, which, in turn, lead to better ways of doing things 
and better products." 

"Research is a power of suspending judgment with pa- 
tience, of meditating with pleasures, of asserting with 
caution, of correcting with readiness and of arranging 
thought with scrupulous pain.”—Francis Bacon 


All significant research leads to progress in some field of 
life or the other. Each year new products, new facts, new con- 
cepts and new ways of doing things come into our lives due 
to ever-increasing significant research in the physical, the biolo- 
Eical, as well as the social and the psychological fields. Research 
activity is no longer confined to the science laboratory, Even 
as the manufacturers, the agricultural experts and the archaeo- 
logists carry on research in their respective spheres so also, the 
sociologists, anthropologists, economists and the educationists. 

The goal of all research is progress and good life. In so far 
as good education is recognized as the basis of adequate in- 
dividual and social development, need for research in education 
to improve educational practices and policies is being realized 
increasingly. The educationists are constantly searching for more 


!John W. Best, Research in Education, U.S.A.: Prentice-Hall Ine., 
Englewood Cliffs, 1959, p. 9. 
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effective methods of instruction, more satisfactory techniques 
of evaluation, richer learning materials, more comfortable phy- 
sical facilities, more efficient systems of administrative organiza- 
tion, and so on. This seaich is assuming greater urgency because 
of the very rapid expansion and democratization of education 
throughout the world during the last few decades. Since the 
right of every individual to full development through education 
has been recognized everywhere, every country is aiming at 
providing universal education to its people in the shortest pos- 
sible time. As a result a number of new educational problems, 
never imagined hitherto, have arisen, and many old problems 
in various educational fields have become more complicated and 
acute. For a successful solution of the multitude of old and new 
problems, and for a full realization of the educational aims set 
up during the present times, ít is realized that research work, 
adequate both in quantity and quality, should be carried out by 
properly trained research workers. The abstract quoted below 
brings home very effectively this very fact, 


Article 26 (i) of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
states : 


"Every one has the right to education. Education shall be 
free at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and 
professional education shall be made generally available 


and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit. 


"To realize this goal, the nations of the world will have 
greatly to expand their educational efforts; more facilities 
must be provided; more teachers must be trained; new 
cürricula must be developed; and new teaching materials 
must be provided. It is incoaceivable that this can be 
done efficiently, or indeed that it can be ever done at all, 
without detailed guidance from the facts collected and 
the principles established through educational research." 


No amount of learning by trial and error, no amount of ex- 
perience gathered through actual practices and no amount of 


? Report of the First International 


Conference Educati h. 
Educational Studies and Documents, ee HMAME 


No. XX, Paris: UNESCO, 1956, p. 16. 
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wisdom collected in the form of casual observations, traditions 
or recommendations of groups of individuals can ever promise 
such rapid progress and improvement in education as is re- 
quired all over the world today. Decisions based on systematic 
research in education would surely save time, money, energy 
and a lot of failure and frustration, and show us the path of 
progress, 


"In many of its recommendations, the International Con- 
ference on Public Education has stressed the need for 
psycho-educational knowledge of the child as the starting 
point for any educational activity. It has also shown that 
research formed an indispensable basis for any national 
organization of education, especially as regards curricula, 
syllabuses and methods as well as for financing education, 
for its planning, and for the building of schools." 


Thus, it is not difficult to show that research in education 
is extremely necessary and very worthwhile. But to the ques- 
tion—' What is educational research and what are its charac- 
teristics?’ there may not be one agreed answer. It might be 
helpful to acquaint ourselves with some of the accepted con- 
notations of the term educational research. 


"Research is considered to be the more formal, systematic, 
intensive process of carrying on the scientific method of 
analysis. It involves a more systematic structure of inves- 
tigation, usually resulting in some sort of formal record 
of procedures and a report of results or conclusions.” 

"Educational research is that activity which is directed 
towards development of a science of behaviour in educa- 
tiona' situations. The ultimate aim of such a science is to 
provide knowledge that will permit the educator to 
achieve his goals by the most effective methods.” 


“At least one general definition of research would be that 
which refers to the activity of collecting information in 


3 International Bureau of Education: The Organisation of Educational 
Research, Unesco, Paris, Publication No. 228, 1966, p. xix. 


* J. W. Best, op. ci., p. 0. ; 
5 Robert M. W. Travers, An Introduction to Educational Research, New 


York: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1958, p. 5. 
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an orderly and systematic fashion. Research. is literally 
speaking a kind of human behaviour, an activity. in which 
people engage. In education, teachers, administrators, 
scholars, or others engage in educational research when 
they systematically assemble informations about schools, 
school children, the social matrix in which a schoo] system 
is determined, the characteristics of the learner or the in- 
teraction between the school and the pupils.” 


“By educational research is meant here the whole of the 
efforts carried out by public or private bodies in order to 
improve educational methods and educational activity in 
general, whether involving scientific research at a high level 
or more modest experiments concerning the school system 
and educational methods." 


Definitions and interpretations of educational research, how- 
ever, variously worded like the above, do all agree in their 
implication that educational research involves an application 
of the main principles of scientific research to the solution of 
educational problems. As such, much of what is considered 
educational research would be classified as ‘development, de- 
monstration or operations research’ since it ‘works day in and 
day out to help the teacher or principals or agencies in autho- 
rity over school systems,” 


Education, like Medicine, is an applied science. So research 


in Education, like research in Medicine, is mostly applied. re- 
search. 


"The primary function of research in education as in me- 
dicine—is to find improvements for education or medicine 


*Francis G. Cornell, Report of the First [nternational Conference on 
Educational Research, op. cit., p. 29. 

"Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Sam D. Sieber, Organising Educational Re- 
search, Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1964, p. 112. 


8 Loc. cit. 


Cf. "Better education means better development and formulation of 
instructional aims, better motivation of pupils, better teaching methods, 
better evaluation and better supervision and administration. These are all 
activities or operations."— Stephen M. Corey, “Some thoughts about edu- 
cational research", Education and Psychology Review, Vol. I, No. 1, 1961. 
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both to be understood as fields of human actions, not as 
fields of knowledge.” 


But, educational research may be basic too. It is basic or 
fundamental when it is not concerned so much with day-to- 
day matters and specific phenomena and problems as with the 
solution of fundamental problems, and when it results in 
broad generalizations or principles and theories of education, 
Discovery of such useful concepts as those of motivation, re- 
inforcement, concept formation and social environment in learn- 
ing are a result of fundamental (or ‘backroom’ research) educa- 
tional research. 

A very significant trend in educational research in the recent 
years has been the involvement of practitioners of education 
in research work. Traditionally, it has been considered that 
educational research is the province of the well-trained research 
expert. It has been believed that those who are expected to 
practise or apply the research findings cannot be expected to 
be sufficiently objective. But, now the approach of action re- 
search emphasize. encouraging the practioners—school teach- 
ers, administrators and others—to do ‘research in order to im- 
prove themselves. The objective of the research by teachers, 
for example, will be to improve class-room practices. 


^A useful definition of action research is the research a 
person conducts in order to enable him to achieve his 
purposes more effectively. A teacher conducts action re- 
search to improve his own teaching. A school administra- 
tor conducts action research to improve his administrative 
behaviour.”” 


A good teacher normally takes décisions about his work on 
the basis of tradition, or recommendation of experts, or expe- 
rience of others, or his own experience guided by common- 
sense. Action research is a step ahead of the commonsense 
approach. The difference between the two is mainly of degree 
of refinement and discipline in the various steps for taking a 


? Eric Hylla, Report of the First International Conference on Educational 


Research, op. cit., p. 32. 
3 S. M. Corey, Research in Education, New Delhi: National Council of 


Educational Research and Training, 1962. 
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decision. In action research, the teacher is deliberately more 
scientific and careful in diagnosing the problem, in collecting 
facts, in designing hypotheses in experiments with tentative 
practices and actions, and in evaluating results of the actions 
taken. At every stage, however, he tries to keep the ex- 
perimental approach towards problem-solving in close touch 
with reality. 

Action research may be individual or co-operative. When 
many people are concerned about a problem, or when the 
experiment is likely to affect many people, the research could 


directly involve all these people. It then becomes co-operative 
action research. 


It is a well-known fact that much of the research work done 
earch is not noticed 


point, not many cons- 
antages of action research vis-a- 
al practices are very many. 


“He (the practitioner) does not read about these practices, 
he engages in them. And he learns what he does, placing 
an exaggerated value on what may happen as a consequence 
of publishing traditional research studies of educational 
problems in one of the Occupational diseases of pedago- 


gues, who are strongly disposed to over-estimate the extent 
to which reading will change behaviour.’ 


vis improvement in education 


There are many high-level educationists who lament this 
current concentration of interest in the practical problems. 
They worry that even in those rare instances where a research 
Worker succeeds in resisting the allurements of applied 
research, it is found that ultimately utilitarian considerations 
infiltrate into the high-level investigations and pollute the spirit 


of pure research. According to this school of thought, the wilful 
neglect of research in pure theory: 


"...is symptomatic of the pragmatic drive that compels 
the present day world to seek and obtain quick results 
In every field of human endeavour irrespective of their 


1S. M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices, New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, 
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intrinsic value. These drives are the hall-mark of the 
technician and the technologists, and not of the creative 
thinker.” 

The controversy is not unavoidable. Educational field has 
a large number of problems at various levels. They can engage 
both the highly trained professional research student and the 
ordinary practitioner in both the basic and the applied investiga- 
tions. Educational research may be looked at in two ways, viz. 
according to the objects that are investigated and according 
to our aims. There are two important classes of objects studied 
by educational researchers: 


1. Individuals, e.g., pupils, teachers, researchers; admini- 
stractors; 

2. Organizations, e.g., class-room, school; society; state, 
There are two important aims of research involved in 
studying these objects: 

1. Improving services 

2. Increasing knowledge. 


The process of action research has the following aspects: 

1. Self-dissatisfaction: The researcher is dissatisfed and 
perturbed with the way things are happening in his 
field of work, 

2. Confidence: Yet, he has the confidene that improvement 
can be brought about. 

3. Specifies the dissatisfaction: He is then able to pin- 
point the problems which are causing his dissatisfaction, 

4. Defines the problem: This then enables him to define 


his problems. 
5. Diagnosis: He then locates the weaknesses which 


cause the problem. 
6. Search for more promising practice, 
7. Design the testing of the hypothesis. Based on (1). 


8. The action hypothesis, 


Thus, as a result of research, there may be an improvement 
in teaching, administration or human relations, or an increase 


2 P. S. Naidu, An unpublished paper presented at a Seminar of Research 
Students, Agra, 1963. 
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in comparative, developmental, historical knowledge and its 
ydulbscpideal. sociological or psychological foundations. 


*Among the advantages claimed for action research as a 

method of bringing about change are these: ; 

(a) The person who must improve if the problem is to 
be solved is active in the change process from the 
beginning. 

(b) Facts and evidence are stressed, which keep the change 
process anchored more continuously to reality. 

(c) The approach is experimental and tentative rather than 
dogmatic. À 

(d) An integral part of action research is ‘the experiment 
which actually is change-evaluated. 

(e) Action research emphasizes a desirable decentralization 
of decision making and action"? 


Whether educational research be of the basic or the applied 
type, it shares some of the main characteristics of scientific 
research. They may be analysed as below: 


I, Research is nighly purposive. It de. 
to be solved. 

2, Research is expert, systematic and accurate investigation: 
Data are gathered, recorded and analysed with as com- 
‘plete accuracy as possible. 

3. Research usually involves, as a step, a hypothesis or a set 


of hypotheses concerning the explanation' of a pheno- 
menon or the solution of a problem. 

4. Research collects facts, i.e. gathers new knowledge or 
data from primary or first hand sources, 

5. Research is logical and objective. The 
and procedures employed are verified at each step. 
Emphasis is always on testing rather th 
hypothesis through close observation 
experiment. 


6. Research endeavours to organize data in quantitative 
terms as far as possible, and to express them in nume- 
rical measures, Even otherwise, research is carefully 


als with problems 


data gathered 


an proving the 
and/or accurate 


B NCERT, Research in Education, New Delhi, 1962, p. 84 
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recorded and reported. Every term is carefully defined; 
all procedures are described in detail; all limiting factors 
are fully recognised; all references are carefully docu- 
. mented and all results are objectively recorded. 
7. Research places emphasis upon the discovery of general 
principles and scientific generalizations that can be 
applied to the solution of a wide range of problems. 


8. Research is patient and unhurried and requires great 
courage and persistence. The researcher is willing to 
follow his procedure to conclusions that may be unpopu- 
lar and may bring social disapproval The research 
worker must be not only a scholarly and imaginative 
person but also of the highest integrity, willing to spend 
long hours, painstakingly, in search of tfuth and must 
have courage to express his findings ^ without being 
influenced by any extraneous considerations. 


The rigorous standards of scientific research are evident from 
an examination of the above characteristics. Educational re- 
search, however, cannot always be viewed as strictly scientific, 
ie. empirical inductive and exact. Educational Research 
acquires, because of the nature of the material handled, a few 
special features characteristic of all systematic, social and mental 
studies. They may be be analysed as below: 


l. A sound philosophy of education must form the basis 
of evaluating any principles and activities of educational 
research. By reason of the social nature of education, 
most of the problems are highly complex and its phi- 
losophical nature demands that in the solution we must 
reckon with ultimate values. 

2. Educational research deals with the problems of moti- 
vation and ethics which admit of varied interpretations 
and assumptions on the part of the investigator as well 
as the subjects. The educational researcher, therefore, 


M Robert R. Rusk, Research in Education: An Introduction, London: 
University of London Press Ltd., 1962, p. 86. 

Cf. Ibid., p. 93 “...in the application of scientific procedure to educa- 
tion, a sound philosophy—as well as sound commonsense—must be in- 
voked to save the scientific procedure from itself." 
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needs imagination and insight as much as a scientific 
attitude of mind.” 

8. The educational arena is inter-disciplinary and an edu- 
cational problem can require the characteristic of several 
disciplines—Psychology, Sociology, History, Economics, 
Anthropology and Political Science, etc, 

4. Much of educational research which deals with histori- 
cal, philosophical or comparative data involves a good 
deal of subjective interpretation and deductive reason- 
ing." 

5. Social or behavioural sciences like Sociology, Econo- 
mics and Psychology have not achieved the degree of 
specification possible in the physical sciences, The 
method of interview, for example, commonly employed 


6. Almost all problems of educators are sociological prob- 
lems. Social problems present 


9 not require very costly 
apparatus, but (a) paper and pencil (b) human material. 


children, (c) some mathematica] equipment—knowledge 


of elementary Statistics, (d) library facilities and (e) 
facilities for publishing research papers, 


education are 'telic' the rea. 
creative imagination and the 
of experiments that have not been tried before, 
issues .,., Education by its 


reliance on research must never fail to realise that in addition to its prac- 


ature and Function 


5 of Educational Research” 
International Conference 


on Educational Research, 
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8. Educational research is not the field of the specialist 
only. 
“Any teacher with common sense, intelligence and insight 
can undertake research in a problem. In the beginning 
such workers may require some guidance and training 
but this can be made easily available to them at the 
hand of experts." 

The significance and characteristics of educational research, 
as discussed above, can be easily summed up in the following 
words of C. N. Patwardhan: 

"Progress depending on experience, it is rightly observed, 
is accidental and slow, whereas research seeks to settle the 
question here and now and avails itself of experiment 
rather than experience. Moreover, research further analyses 
‘experience’ and tries to synthesize ‘tradition’ and abstract 
forms like ‘good teaching’, ‘creative activity’, etc., in a sci- 
entific process, the contents and results of which can be 
used verified and accepted or corrected, if necessary, by 
others." 

In the words of Principal Lahiri, 

"Research economises effort, prevents wastages, increases 
efficiency and reacts to, vitalize and dignify the work of 
the teacher.”” 


tion, interpretation, sympathetic or intuitive — understanding—methods 
which are mainly speculative and deductive in character and which rarely 
furnish results that can be subjected to measurement or mathematical 
procedures." 

" V, V. Kamat, “Can a Teacher Do Research ?", Teaching, Vol. XXX, 
No. 1, Sept, 1947, pp. 3-8. 

?" C. N. Patwardhan, "Educational Research— The Principles and Pro- 
cedures", Progress of Education, Vol. XXIX, No 2, p. 55. 

Cf. Madhuri Shah, "Improving Instruction by Research—A Challenge", 
Teaching, Vol. XXX, No 1. 

"Research is a word which frightens a lot of people. It need not. As a 
matter of fact it is essentialy a state of mind—a friendly, welcoming 
attitude towards change. Research for practical people such as teachers, 
headmasters and supervisors should arise out of a desire to do things 
better. It should help them to narrow down the proverbial gap between 


theory and practice in education." y 
19 J, Lahiri, “Research Experiments in Education in India”, Educational 


India, Vol. XXV, No. 5, Nov. 1957, p. 150. 3 
Cf. Madhuri Shah, "According to Buckingham, research will (1) power- 
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Undoubtedly, significant educational research must, by its 
very nature, develop a faith in new methods, result in im- 
proved educational practices; provide a vision for a better 
future and promote policies and plans that shall lead to 
progress. 

It may be underlined that a research without a strong base 
of clear-cut theory does not lead to any sound results. Systema- 
tic knowledge has to be based on broad foundations, other- 
wise, the insights of education are limited to narrow specific 
settings. A sound “theory increases the fruitfulness of research 
by providing significant leads for inquiry, by relating seem- 
ingly discrete findings by means of similar underlying pro- 
cesses, by providing an explanation of observed relationships. 
The more research is directed by Systematic theory the more 
likely are its results to contribute directly to the development 
and further organization of knowledge." 


"The relation of theory and research is one of mutual 
contribution. Theory can point to areas in which research 
is likely to be fruitful, can summarize the findings of a 
number of specific Studies, and can provide a basis for 
explanation and prediction. Research findings, on the other 
hand, can test theories which have been worked out, can 
clarify theoretical concept and can suggest new theore- 
tical formulations. or extend old ones. Moreover, the pro- 
cess of reciprocal contributions is a continuing one; research 
stimulated by theoretical considerations may raise new 


theoretical issues, which in turn lead to further research 
and so on.... 


scientific spirit of inquiry, and (4) create 
ce in his own abilities". 

2M. Zahoda, et. al, Research Methods in Social Relations, Methuen & 
Co., London, Revised Edition, 1967 p. 491. 
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Summary 


1. Research is as indispensable for progress in education as 
it is for progress in any other field of life. 

9. The need for research in education has increased with 
the changing ideas and the rapid expansion and demo- 
cratization of education all over the world. 

3. Educational research is the application of the principles. 
and methods of scientific research for the solution of 
problems in the field of education. 

4, Educational research is more often applied than funda- 
mental Involvement of the practitioner in what is 
known as action research has been emphasized for some 
time. 

5. The characteristics of educational research common with 
those of scientific research are: 

(i) It is highly purposive. 
(i) It is expert, systematic and accurate. 
(iii) It involves thé formulation and testing of hypotheses. 

(iv) It gathers new knowledge or data. 

(v) It is logical and objective. 

(vi) It organizes data in quantitative terms and records and 

reports the studies carefully. 

(vii) It emphasizes the discovery of general principles. 

(viii) It is patient and unhurried and requires a man of 

integrity, imagination and scholarship. 
6. The characteristics of educational research common with 
those of social, behavioural and mental studies are: 
(i) It reckons with ultimate values and ethics and needs 
a sound philosophy and commonsense. M. 

(ii) It needs imagination and insight as much as a scientific 
attitude of mind. 

(ii) It is interdisciplinary an 
sciences. 

(iv) It uses speculative an 
extent. 

(v) Its procedures are no 

(vi) The results are, not 
controlling a wide range 


d requires the help of other 
d deductive methods to a great 


t absolutely exact. 
precise due to the difficulty of 


of variables. 
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(vii) It does not usually require costly apparatus. 
(viii) It is not the field of the specialist only, 


7. Indian educationists have well realized and expressed the 
need and significance of educational research, 


Question and Problems 


1. Why is research in the field of education necessary? How does 
educational research help in the advancement of education? 
Illustrate your answer with examples. 


8. "Educational research should not be viewed only as scientific 
research which is empirical, inductive and exact." (Eric Hylla). 
Discuss this statement in the light of the Special characteristics 
of educational research. 

4. What do you understand by the term 'sciences of the 
mind'? Would you consider educational research in the felds 
of the philosophy of education, the history of education, 
comparative education more in the na 
Or of search in 'the sciences of the human mind'? why? 
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CHAPTER TWO 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Beginnings of educational research. Stages of its develop- 
ment. Its growing national and international dimensions. 
Major local and national research organizations. Importance and 
problems of educational research at the international level. 
A—Educational Research Abroad: Great Britain; U. S. A; 
U.S.S.R.; Australia; France; Italy; Japan; New Zealand; 
B—Educational Research in India: historical background of 
educational reform in India. History of the recent development : 
educational research—at M. Ed. and Ph. D. level—at the State 
und Central levels—and the contribution of various foreign 
agencies. The major organizations and depositories of educa- 


tional research. The major periodicals and journals 


in educa- 
tional research. 


Educational research, as it is known today, is a relatively 
new branch of knowledge. In the educational world, it is 
only the last fifty years or so that are characterized by in- 
creasing readiness to apply methods of research to the 


solution of educational problems. The rise of democracy and 


a continuous expansion of education in various countries have 


been invariably accompanied by more and more research in edu- 
cation. Great Britain and the United States of America can very 
safely be termed as pioneer countries in educational research, 
where the beginnings of the research in education can be traced 
back to much further than the beginnings of the present century. 
Impelled by their own educational needs and problems and 
inspired by the pioneer Western countries, almost all coun- 
tries of the world are engaged in some sort of educational 
research or the other by this time. 

Everywhere educational research has passed through severa] 
stages in its manner of solving educational problems. The 
earliest efforts aimed at improvement in the field of education 
may be labelled as the personal experience method, whereby 
changes of some kind were introduced in educational practices 
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as a result of the experience of certain experienced educators. 
This was generally followed by what may be called the deli- 
berative approach consisting in a discussion of problems leading 
towards committe action, which system continues even during 
the present time. The era of objective measurement and systema- 
tic research in education, destined to revolutionize appraisal and 
research techniques the world over, is the latest stage. As in 
other subjects research in education has also passed through 
the following four stages: (1) trial and error, (2) authority 
and tradition, (3) speculation and argumentation, (4) hypothesis 
and experimentation. 

The major types of research organizations functioning today 
at the local and national levels, on the basis of the institutions 
maintaining them, may be listed below: 


Five Major Types of Research Organizations at the Local and 
National Levels on the Basis of the Institutions 
Maintaining Them 

1. Universities: Faculties, Schools or Departments of Edu- 
cation, Bureau or Department of Educational Research, 
Institutes of Education and Child Study. 

2. Government Agencies: Administrative bodies at all 
levels of Government, e.g. municipal school boards, 
state and provincial departments or ministries of edu- 
cation, federal and national offices, departments or 
ministries. 

8. Autonomous Public Agencies: Organizations indepen- 
dent of direct goverament control, deriving their funds 
from a variety of sources; these initiate and co-ordinate 
research and train research workers. 

4. Voluntary Professional Associations: Teachers’ associ 
ations, school board associations, advisory councils or 
committees. 

5. Private Concerns: 
publishers, ‘test’ publishers. 


By now educational research seems to have developed to 
a stage where the findings of one country in this field must 
have their impact on the educational systems of other countries. 
International co-operation, communication and organization 


Consulting organizations; text-book 
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have become problems of real importance. The First Inter- 
national Conference on Educational Research held at Atlanta 
City, New Jersey, U.S.A., in 1956, discussed the problems 
of developing international collaboration in educational research. 
In this Conference eleven countries were represented. This was 
followed by another International Conference held at Tokyo 
in 1959, in which more than forty delegates from various 
countries participated. They surveyed and discussed the status 
and problems of educational research in their respective coun- 
tries. These conferences and the.literature they have occasioned 
indicate the quick development of ideas and practices in edu- 
cational research in various countries. They also emphasize 
the great need for, and the many problems and issues involved 
in, a systematic organization and development of research on 
a world-wide basis, They attribute the failure of educational 
research in playing a major role in the establishment and 
development of educational systems to three likely causes, viz. 
lack of awareness of the need for educational research, lack 
of faith in its results and lack of funds to support educational 
projects. These causes, on all local, national and international 
levels, have resulted in much educational research being of 
a fragmentary character, which fact was greatly deplored by 
the delegates to the International Conference at Tokyo. How- 
ever, there is clear evidence of attempts being made on na- 
tional and international levels to do away with the causes that 


stand in the way of the progress and development of edu- 
cational research. 

For a satisfactory organization of research at the international 
level, the following conditions seem essential: 


1. The stimulation, assistance and sponsorship of research 


by an international agency like the Unesco must be 
sought. 


2. Member States must be made aware of ihe need, im- 
portance and mutual value of this co-operation, 


'Under the Special Services Section of the Unesco Department of 
Education, it is planned to assist recognized research organizations in 


promoting educational research especially in the field of teaching modem 
languages. 
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3. Meetings and other facilities for planning co-operative 
research must be arranged. 

4. Aid in planning worthwhile research and in securing 
technical assistance will be required. 


It might be worthwhile to have a bird's-eye view of the 
development and status of educational research in some 
countries abroad before studying the position of educational 
research in our own country. 


A. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ABROAD 


The International Bureau of Education conducted in 1965 an 
international survey? "to clarify the current situation in the 
field of educational research. The Study demonstrated the 
need for international, governmental and non-governmental co- 
operation, and coordination in every aspect of educational 
research. Exchanges of experts, scholarships for travel and 
study documentation and material, joint enquiries carried out 
by several countries on similar problems enhance value and 
utility of this indispensable instrument for educational 
progress." 


Some of the findings of the survey are summarized here: 


In about 40 countries, the research is organized at admi- 
nistrative level, Most educational research, however, has been 
carried out by university faculties of education and higher 
teacher training institutions. Some countries (at least 20) have 
university institutes which devote the whole of their time to 
educational research. 

In some countries private bodies have an important part to 
Play in educational research. In some cases, they were pioneers 
in the field and later the state patronized them. The Szold 
Foundation in Israel and J J Rousseau Institute, later called the 
Institute of Educational Science in Geneva, are such examples. 

Some professional associations of teachers have also involved 
themselves in research, There are some autonomous bodies 
in different countries which carry out educational research, in 
addition to other research, for example, centres of research 


3 International Bureau of Education, op. cit. 
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in social science (Brazil, Greece, Israel), institutes of scientific 
research (Congo-Brazzaville, Cuba), the Burma Research 
Society, the Institute of Human Science in Mali, the Norwegian 
Research Council for Science and the Humanities, the Centre 
for the Social Development of the Arab World (UAR), the 
Research Cooperation and the Research Council in Thailand. 

Private foundations grant subsidies for developing educational 
research like Juan March Foundation in Spain and several 
in the USA, Finland, Japan and UK. About 15 countries have 
organizations for coordinating educational research, Thirty-nine 
countries use scientific methods, applying current techniques 
of psychological diagnosis, educational psychology and experi- 
ments, about 25 make use of these methods at least to the extent 
of making inquiries by means of questionnaires, tests, etc. and 
14 countries confine themselves to observations, inspectors' reports 
and some practical tests. 

For dissemination of results, few countries have satisfactory 
documentation and clearing house facilities. Reviews devoted 
to educational research are few. Unfortunately, nowhere, do 
research findings have any appreciable influence on the deve- 
lopment and improvement of education. For example, in 
spite of many research institutes in Belgium and Canada the 
influence of scientific methods is only now making itself felt. It 
has-also been found in some countries, e.g. in New Zealand that 
research undertaken in education departments or other state 
bodies produce immediate effects on decisions taken, whereas 
the impact of research carried out by Council for Educational 
Research and the universities may not be felt for a long time. 
In spite of these reservations, abqut 40 countries state that this 
research has an appreciable influence on teaching, school struc- 
ture and organization. 

As regards international action, 47 countries- receive inter- 
national or bilateral assistance, 16 countries do not receive 
any assistance for educational research but would like to do 
so, 8 countries neither receive grant, nor desire assistance and 
7 only grant assistance. The needs for assistance are felt, in 
the form of scholarships for study abroad, experts to help 
to: organize research within the country, material and equip- 
ment, subsidies for publications and documentation. 
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l. Unrrep Kincpom 


The year 1888 is postulated as the year of the origin of 
educational research in Great Britain, when Sir Francis Galton 
investigated into mental fatigue. In 1896 the Board of Educa- 
tion got interested, published special reports, and created a 
sub-committee on Psychological Research in Schools. The deve- 
lopment of direct educational research, however, took place 
from the second decade of the present century after Binet’s 
invention of the Intelligence Scale in 1905 and Terman’s revision 
of it in 1916. In 1917, H. O. Rugg published his Statistical 
Methods Applied to Education and ushered in the gradual freeing 
of Educational Research from the domination of Experimental 
Psychology. In 1920, the first issue of Educational Research, a 
supplement to ‘The Head Teachers’ Review’, was published 
by the London Head Teachers’ Association. A Committee for Re- 
search in Educution was founded in 1922 by the British Psycholo- 
gical Society for Research in Education. In 1925, The Forum of 
Education (now incorporated in the British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology) published an account of the Committee s work 
up to that date under the title the Progress of Research. The 
years following have seen a steady development of educational 
research marked by three important features: 


(1) adoption of the techniques of scientific research evolved 
in psychological laboratories; 

(2) application of statistical methods of analysis to educa- 
tional data; 

(3) the origin and development of mental testing and mea- 
surement, 

The National Union of Teachers, the Local Education Autho- 
riies and the Education Committee co-operated in this field. 
Many successful investigations on individual differences, group 
tests of attitude, interests and achievement using highly elabo- 
rate methods of statistical analysis have been completed. A 
Foundation for Educational Research was established in 1942. 

It prepared the way for the National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research in England and Wales set up later. It is the 
major independent body concerned with research in education. . 
It is a partnership of corporate members (loc: c 
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authorities, associations of teachers, universities and ge 
institutes, colleges of advanced technology, the arme os 
d is concerned with the study of problems arising with- 
ae) an tional education system. It maintains a comprehensive 
Tornati service of which much use is made by local educa- 
i ities. 
Ee ocd Act of 1944 empowered the Minister of Edu. 
cation and Local Education Authorities to conduct and aid 
i esearch. 
perte the Scottish Council for Research in Education 
was instituted in 1928. But much earlier than that, in the year 
1919, the Educational Institute of Scotland had appointed a 
Research Education Committee. The Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, very representative in its constitution, 
has virtually superseded the Research in Education Committee 
and has been functioning with great success ever since its 
inception. 
The organization and depositories responsible for educational 
research in the United Kingdom at present are the following: 


1. National Foundation for Educational. Research in England 
and Wales, which organizes, co-ordinates and carries out 
research in educational problems of a national character. 
It maintains a register of current researches into educa- 
tional topics and issues various publications. 


2. Scottish Council for Research in Education which ini- 


tiates and carries out all forms of educational research 


and disseminates to all interested in Scotland and else- 
Where, the results of research, T 


t issues various publi- 
cations. It is the national co-o 


rdinating centre. 
. North Ireland Council for educational research. 
. The Institutes of Education —in the Universities of 


Aberdeen, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, 


er, Liverpool, London, Man- 
rd, Reading, Sheffield and 

h attention. to research in 
education. Most of the Institutes publish Studies and 
Bulletins reflecting the work and findings of educational 
research. 


Exeter, Hull, Leeds, Leicest 
chester, Nottingham, Oxfo 
Southampton—devote muc 
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The important journals and periodicals of educational re- 
search current in the United Kingdom are: 

l. British Journal of Educational Psychology, published 
thrice a year by Methuen and Co., 36, Essex St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 

2, British Journal of Educational Studies, published twice 
a year by Faber and Faber Ltd. 24, Russel Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 

3, Bulletin of the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales, published twice a year 
by the National Foundation, 79, Wimpole Street, 
London. 

4. Educational Research, published three times a year by 
the National Foundation. 

About educational research, the Robbins Committee’ said: 
"The University Grants Committe is paying increased attention 
to the development of educational research in the universities, 
with particular reference to research into the many aspects 
of higher education. The Ministry of Education and the Scot- 
tish Education Department have also become increasingly active. 
in the field, and are making finance available for some impor- 
tant projects. The various agencies concerned in the future 
machinery of government that we have recommended should 
work together in developing this research and ensure that 
there is no avoidable duplication of effort. We hope that 
the private foundations who have taken splendid initiatives in 
the past and who now are faced with a growing number of 
calls upon their resources, will play a big part." 


2. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The United States saw in the third decade of the present 
century the publication of Ten Years of Educational Research 
(1918-1927) by Walter Monroe who characterized the period 
before 1918 as the ‘Pioneer Period’ in educational research. 
Having its roots in the early years of the present century, edu- 
cational ‘research has developed steadily and rapidly ever since 

3 Robbins’ Committee (1961-63): Higher Education, H.M.S.O., Reprinted 
1968. 
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the establishment of the American Educational Research. Asso- 
ciation in 1920 and the introduction of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. Within a quarter of century a wide variety 
of instruments for research and appraisal in education were 
published. The Third Mental Year Book, published in 1949, 
lists 663 tests and 549 books on measurement and related sub- 
jects. This is the period characterized by extraordinary stress 
on the process of collecting, analysing and quantifying educa- 
tional data. 

The contributions of Thorndike and J. M. Rice are invaluable 
in the history of educational research. Thorndike and his fol- 
lowers developed the tools of research while Rice gave the 
initial impetus to the movement for agencies of educational 
research. Under Rice’s. direction an Educational Research De- 
partment was established. The Colleges and Universities of 
America have been carrying out many a re 


search project suc- 
cessfully. Review of Educational Research, started in 1930, pub- 


lishes a digest of important research reports. The U. S. Office 
of Education made public the results of the University Re- 
search. Projects carried out all over the country to study about 
forty educational problems. Numerous papers, periodicals, mono- 
graphs and books are published by various agencies in the 
U.S.A. every year on research in education, Financial assist- 
ance in educational research is provided by numerous organi- 
zations in the form of scholarships, fellowships and outright 


contributions to deserving native and foreign scholars. Im- 
portant national bodies, organizations and depositories in this 
field are: 


l. American Council on 


Education, Washington, which 
aids in channelling fun 


ds of Foundations and of other 
Sources into worth 


u Y research projects. It participates 
actively in educational research and issues various pub- 
lications. 


Association, Washing- 
ational Education Association 


3. Educational T esting Service, California, which builds, 
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analyses and validates tests, prepares interpretative 
materials, improves existing materials and engages in 
extensive research to advance testing theory and deve- 
lop techniques of evaluation. It also supplies tests to 
schools and educators. 

4, National Education Association, Research Division, 
Washington. 

5. National Society for the Study of Education, Illinois. 

. Phi Delta Kappa, Indiana, which holds symposia on edu- 
cational research and publishes bibliographies and 
directories annually. 

. Science Research Association. 
United States office of Education, Washington, which 
organizes applied research directed towards the imme- 
diate educational problems. It disseminates educational 
statistics, maintains a library containing an exterisive 
collection of educational theses and dissertations for 
graduate degrees. It issues many publications. 

9. University Microfilms, Michigan, which acts as a micro- 
film service in storing and reproducing doctoral disser- 
tations for some seventy co-operating institutions. 

10. Other Important Agencies: 


[oJ 


on 


(a) City School Systems. 

(b) Institutes of Higher Learning. 

(c) State ‘and Territorial Departments of Education 

(d) State Professional Education Associations. 

(e) Foundations like the Carnegie group, the Rockefeller 
group, the Commonwealth Fund and the Ford Founda- 
tion Fund for the Advancement of Education, and the 
Kellogg Foundation. 

(f) Clinical, Guidance and Testing Bureaus. 


Research Journals and Periodicals on educational research 
in the U.S.A. are: 


1. California Journal of Educational Research, published 5 
times every year by California Teachers’ Association for 
the California Advisory Council on Educational Re- 
search. 
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i i iati hich fosters and 
2. Canadian Educational Association w 
4 times a year by the College Station, Durham, North 
Carolina. 
8. Journal of Educational Psychology, published 8 times a 
year by Warwick and York, Maryland. 
4. Journal of Educational Research, published 9 times a 


year by Dembar Publications, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


5. Journal of Experimental Education, publisned 4 times a 
year by Dembar Publications, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


9 


The Phi Delta Kappan, published 9 times a year by the 
Phi Delta Kappa, Illinois. 
7. Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 


published 4 times a year by the N. E. A., Research 
Division, Washington. 


g 


Review of Educational Research, published 5 times a 
year by the American Educational Research Association. 


The following private associations and foundations finance 
educational research: American Council on Learned Societies, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Ford Foundation, Marsden Foundation, Marshall 
Foundation, Mott Foundation, Russell Sage Foundation. 

It will not be out of place here to mention that even in 
this country professional people are not happy with the re- 
search work in schools of education. "The dissertation program 
is specially designed to stimulate and develop research effort. 
But many have observed that even this program is inadequate 
for developing young researchers. Because comparatively little 
research is being undertaken by faculty members, there is 
probably only a small proportion of the staff who are either 


competent or willing to supervise student research... It 
has also been noted that Faculty research is generally rare 
within schools of education." 


*Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Op. cit. 
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Mr. Benjamin Bloom,’ giving his presidential address to the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation in 1966 reviewed the educational research during the 
previous 25 years. He mentioned some evidence regarding 
increase of efforts. For example, the increase in federal funding 
was tremendous (2000 per cent from 1960 to 1966); the increase 
in the number of persons awarded doctoral degrees, in the 
membership of AERA, increased interest of scholars in other 
disciplines and more research output. "Education is one of 
the strongest fields in the behavioral sciences in terms of its 
contributions to research methodology and its use of complex 
techniques and technologies for research." Its contribution with 
respect to statistical methods, computer programmes, mapping 
of human characteristics, tests and testing procedures, and 
development of instructional procedures is marked. The work 
on prediction and modifiability of human characteristics, on 
teaching methods and instructional strategies, on the effect 
of individual differences, on the principles of and sequence in 


learning have been specially useful. 
Yet, of the 70000 studies listed in the Review of Educational 


Research over the last 25 years, Bloom regards about 70 only 
as being crucial and significant, i.e. about 8 studies in a year! 


8. Tue U.S.S.R. 


The rapid advancement in the educational system of the 
U.S.S.R. within the last couple of decades is no matter of chance. 
Systematic planning and scientific research in the field of educa- 
tion are at the back of the present Soviet educational system. The 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, set up by the decision of 
the Soviet Government, in October 1943, controlled by the 
Ministry of Education, RSFSR, carries out systematically a lot 
of educational research in fields including the history of edu- 
cation, special schools, teaching methods and psychology. It 
has been publishing since 1950, a quarterly bibliographical 
guide and yearbook of educational lectures. The Academy works 
through a number of scientific research institutes mentioned 
below: 


5 Benjamin S. Bloom, “Twenty-five Years of Educational Research”, 
A. E. R. Journal, May 1966. 
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- The Leningrad Institut. 
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. The Institute for the Theory and History of Pedagogy, 


which works out the basic problems of pre-school, inter- 
mediate and older age groups of children in school 
and. at home, and studies the history of education in 
the Soviet Union. It also provides information on 
these subjects. A special section of this Institute is 
devoted to contemporary education and schools in 
foreign countries. 


. The Institute of Educational Methodology, which cngages 


itself in researches mainly regarding the content of 
general and polytechnic education, the teaching methods 
for the individual subjects and the methods of adult 
education. It also disseminates information relating to 
individual methodologies. 

The Institute of Psychology, which deals with, and 


provides information on, problems of general, age-group 
and educational psychology. 


. The Institute of Artistic Education, which studies 


scientifically and reports on the problems and patterns 
of aesthetic training in general schools and in out-of- 
School art training. 

The Institute for Physical Education and school Hı giene 
Which tackles experimentally the problems relating to 
the theory and methods of physical education and 
School hygiene and disseminates information in this 
regard. 


The Institute for Training of Handicapped. Children, 
which concerns itself mainly with research in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, the dumb, the blind and the mentally 
retarded, and with a clinical and pathological study of 
Pupils in special schools, 

€ of Education, which deals 
generally With questions relating to the education and 
training of children of different age-groups. 
The Institute for National Schools, which is concerned 


with questions, relating to methods of teaching the 
various regional langu 


: s ages, and the Russian language, 
in national schools. 


Institutes for Educational Research and Institutes of 
Psychology are no less important agencies of research 
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in education. They carry out systematic research and 
methodological studies, they collect and disseminate 
educational documents and information, and also organize 
reference bibliographical services. 

The Academy of educational sciences of RSFSR has 9 institutes 
attached to it. The Ministry of higher education controls edu- 
cation faculties at 41 universities in RSFSR, while the Ministry 
of the Public Instruction controls faculties of education and 
psychology at the 194 institutes of education of general type 
and 10 for foreign languages. Committees of Experts distri- 
buted among 9 important economic centres and usually attach- 
ed to the education faculties of the main institutes of education, 
are responsible for planning and organizing the educational 
research in their respective areas. With the assistance of 
these committees, a council controlled by the Ministry 
of Education coordinates and guides the research work 
carried out at the universities and at the Institutes of edu- 
cation. "The Staffs of those institutes which are concerned 
with experimental work, i.e. the majority—spend a very 
large proportion of their time in the schools or other edu- 
cational institutions with which they are concerned.... 
Many of them seem to be more or less permanently based 
on ‘laboratories’ in schools.... Teachers themselves carry out 


research."* 


4. AUSTRALIA 


In Australia, the Council for Educational Research was estab- 
lished as early as 1930. It not only collects, digests and inter- 
prets educational facts and statistics, but also seeks to promote 
research and investigations into problems of Australian 


education. 
"Some of the important contributions of ACER have been— 


the training of research staff, the development of tests, publi- 
cation of significant research studies (77 publications in edu- 
cational research series), the study of curriculum and standards 
of attainment in the various states, the periodical publication of 
the Review of Education in Australia and the study of new 
educational materials and techniques." 


* Michael Young, "Innovation and Research in Education," London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1967, p. 148. 
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To this Australian Council for Educational Research are attached 
Institutes of Educational Research in all thie six States, 

Commonwealth Office of Education is another ud epe 

f educational research which conducts research an 

poule d circulates information on such educational matters 
Ea s F commonwealth-wide application, e.g. teaching of 
Ei lish as a foreign language, technical education, teachers’ 
Erg ^ and service conditions, educational finance, etc. Besides, 
vds Education Departments in all the six States maintain 
ee Research Sections for the investigation of specific pro- 
blems within their own systems of education. 

The faculties or departments of education in almost all the 
universities of Australia conduct research and investigations 
into significant problems of education in the country. 

The following Research bibliographies and Journals current 
in Australia indicate the extent to which educational research 
has been carried on in the country: 


l. Educational Research being undertaken in Australia, 
published in Sydney by the Commonwealth Office of 
Education, is an annual feature. 

2. Theses in Education and. Educational Psychology accepted. 
for Degrees at Australian Universities, 1919-1950 and its 
supplement, were published by the Australian Council 
for Educational Research in 1953. 

3. A. C. E. R. Test News published twice a year by the 
Australian Council for Educaiion, Test Division. 


5. CANADA 


Canadian universities have not lagged behind in educational 


research. Most faculties or departments of education in the 
Canadian universities conduct 


some kind of educational 
research. Sources of information are usually found in the annual 
reports of the universities. Besides the University Departments 
of Education, there are in the country the following special 
research organizations that carry on educational research: 
1, Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Research 
which recommends research Projects to the Alberta 
Committee on Educational Research at the University of 
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Alberta. It is composed of the representatives from the 
Department of Education, Alberta University, the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association, the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Alberta Home and School Association. 
2. Canadian Educational Association which fosters and 
reports on educational research in Canada. 
Canadian Research Committees on Practical Education. 
Canadian Teachers Federation Research Division. 
National Advisory Committee on Educational Research 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto. 


OS 9 R0 


The three main periodicals on educational research in 
Canada are: 


1. Alberta Journal of Educational Research—a quarterly 
journal. 

2. Canadian Research Digest—a quarterly published by the 
Canadian Educational Association. 

3. The Ontario Journal of Educational Research—a biennial 
issue published by the Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto. 


6. FRANCE 


In France agencies of educational research exist at university, 
national and international levels. A University Bureau does 
research in vocational guidance at the secondary and higher 
education levels and issues various publications. The National 
Institute of Pedagogy functions as the national documentation 
and research centre for France. It engages in educational research 
work at all levels in conjunction with individuals and bodies 
undertaking research and experiments. A section of this Institute 
studies the effect of cinema, radio and television on education. 
There are some other bodies conducting research in education, 
which are attached to large scientific establishments. But more 
important than these is the International Centre of Pedagogy 
which, in liaison with the National Institute of Pedagogy, spe- 
cializes in research work at the secondary level. 

As many as nine major research journals and periodicals issued 
by different agencies of educational research are current in 


France. 
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7. ITALY 


i h organization in Italy is a 
BD E 7 rer aca aati divided into many sections, 
s ru Ru es other important research agencies working 
while there seats the central one. The central educational re- 
side by side Sar includes the national school museum, the 
search organiz a section on literature for children and youth, a 
st a special schools and one in experimental psychological 
section E annual courses of study, seminars and 
pe T E ae keeps in touch with centres in other countries and 
i : i 
E many publications. 


Apart from the general centre for study and documentation 
di to above, there are a series of specialized centres con- 
cerned with (a) nursery education, (b) primary education, 
(c) lower secondary education, (d) upper secondary sud 
including classical, scientific, and teacher training, (e) technica 
education, and (f) promotion of collaboration between school 
and family. ; 

Then there is an educational association at Florence, which 
studies problems of a pedagogical nature, and a "Pedagogium 


at Milan which studies theoretical and practical problems in 
Education. 


The above agencies and some others publish, every year, d 
good deal of literature in the form of educational journals an 
periodicals, of which four are quarterlies, seven have six issues 
per annum and one is a monthly, 


8. JAPAN 


A large number of agencies are concerned with educational 
research in Japan. They are: 


. National Institute for 
. Federation of Societies 
- Institute for Science of 
- Tokyo Noma Education 
. Ohtomo Educational Research Institute, 
. Tanaka Institute for E 


ducational Research, 
- Tokyo Educational Research Institute. 


Educational Research. 


for Educational Technique. 
Education. 


al Research Institute, 


Nour ON rH 
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8. All Japan Federation of Special Education Research 
Institute. 
9. National Educational Research Association, 

10. Institute for Special Education Research. 

11. The faculties of education of the Universities of Hiro- 
shima, Kyoto, Kyusha, Tohoku and Tokyo also participate 
in educational research and publish various bulletins and 
studies. 

An equally rich crop of educational periodicals includes the 
following: 
Children's Psychology and Mental Hygiene, a monthly pub- 
lished since 1950. 
Educational Techniques. 
Educational Research. 
Educational Psychology. 
Studies in Pedagogy. 
Institute Bulletin, and 
Bulletin of the Research Institute of Comparative Education 
and Culture. 


9. NEW ZEALAND 
The Council for Educational Research started functioning 
successfully in the field as early as the third decade of this 
century. From 1934 to 1939, in the first five year period of 
research, the organization and administration of school system 
in the country was the subject of research. In the second five 
year period a study of educational practices including curri- 
culum, methods and school administration was carried out. 
The Council for Educational Research is an independent non- 
governmental organization which carries out research on edu- 
cational matters in the country. It publishes reports and findings 
of research in: ; 
1. Educational Research Series, and 
2. Studies in Education. 
In 1947, the Council had published a Bibliography of New 
Zealand Education, which was revised later. It lists educational 
publications including theses and various educational studies. 


The above account of educational research in some of the 
countries abroad is neither comprehensiye nor exhaustive. It is 
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only indicative of some of the landmarks in educational research 
conducted in some of the countries of the world. As many as 
forty-four countries were a subject of survey made by the 
UNESCO in this connection, information about which is included 
in the publication, Research in Education, Education Abstracts, 
Vol. IX, No. 2, February 1957, which could be referred to with 
advantage for information about more countries. 


B. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 


The Indian Education Commission, 1964-66, in its report said 
the following about educational research: "Educational Research 
is still in its infancy. Its quantity is small and its quality, 
mediocre or poor. This is due to several reasons. Most of the 
research is confined to training colleges which have very inade- 
quate facilities for research and few competent people to guide 
it. In the absence of specialized institutions doing research on 

, their own, the bulk of research comes to be done by students for 
the university degrees—M.Ed. and Ph.D. The M.Ed. disserta- 
tions hardly deserve to be called research, although they have 
a useful place as an exercise in training the students in research 
techniques. At the Ph.D. level, the programme has been weak 
in methodology and has suffered further because only those 
students who have done the B.T. or the M.Ed. can be admitted 
to it. There are very few scholarships available for research 
students in education. Again, a good deal of the research done 
so far has been in the field of mental testing and other fields 
have received but little attention. Ancillary services like docu- 
mentation, computation,‘ consultation, etc. have not been deve- 
loped. The country does not have a single journal devoted to 
educational research. No central clearing house has been created 
and there has been considerable duplication of work. Even the 
little research that has been done has largely remained in the 
archives and administration has not used its findings for formu- 
lation of policies. The total expenditure on educational research 
—estimated as less than half a million rupees a year—has been 
negligible." 


TReport of the Education Commission (1964-66) Education and Na- 


tional Development; Ministry of Education, Government of India, 1966, 
p. 422. 


| 
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“We have recognized rather late in our scheme of education 
the importance of research"; D. T. Chitranjivi. 

In India the origin of Educational Research is very recent. 
Development of educational research, organization of special 
institutions and provision of special courses in this field is al- 
miost a post-independence feature. Compared to most of the 
other countries, educational research in our country is still in 
its infancy. 

For a proper understanding of educational research in India, 
an outline of the historical background of educational reform 
in the country may be useful. To quote D. T. Chitranjivi, 


"One may trace back the earliest beginnings of educational 
research in India to the first decade of this century when 
Baroda introduced compulsory elementary education 
throughout the State in 1906 and Hyderabad experimented 
in University Education through Urdu. At the close of 
World War I many Universities began to organize pro- 
grammes for rapid development of Indian education. Tagore 
was the forerunner of the new spirit of synthesis in the 
East and West in Vishwa Bharati. The Jamia Millia, the 
Banaras Hindu University and the Muslim University at 
Aligarh followed suit. The Calcutta University Commission 
of 1916 changed a good deal of both the content and orga- 
nization of Secondary and University Education, The Mont- 
ford Reform of 1919 aided the new features. In the sphere 
of Elementary Education Mahatma Gandhi introduced the 
Basic Scheme—formerly known as the Wardha Scheme. 
Immediately after the Declaration of Independence, two 
Commissions were appointed by the Government of India 
—one for University Education and the other for Secondary 
Education. Both the Commissions have recommended re- 
search—intensive as well as extensive—with regard to im- 
portant educational issues.” 


The Report of the University Education Commission publish- 
ed in 1949 pointed out that till then not much systematic re- 
search in, education was being carried on in India. It classified 


8D. T. Chitranjivi, "Some Problems and Projects in Educational Re- 
search.” Teaching, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Sept. 1957. 
? D. T. Chitranjivi, ibid. 
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the three main agencies of educational research, functioning 
however unsatisfactorily, in the country as below: 

1. Some Universities which provided M. Ed. courses. They 
required a piece of original work in educational research 
which was found “small and scrappy” and of not much 
value in the strict sense, yet good enough to start with. 

2. The Staff of some Training Colleges or Departments who 
were engaged seriously in original work— sometimes of 
high quality—but isolated due to the lack of inter-univer- 
sity planning. 

3. Some centres for advanced work in Education and 
Educational Psychology like the Central Pedagogical 
Institute, Allahabad, Education Department, University 
of Patna, and the Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 


Prof. P. S. Naidu, in his paper on Research in Education pre- 
sented at the First Conference of Training Colleges in India 
held at Baroda in 1950, remarked : 

“As I glance at the excellent summary of educational re- 
search in our country published ín the Indian Journal of 
Educational Research, I find evidence of a very great en- 
thusiasm for adventure in education, which, of course, is 
welcome, but there is little or no planning. There is discer- 
nible in these research endeavours a certain restlessness and 
a training after an undefined goal"? 


Since the publication of the University Commission Report 
and the First Conference of Training Colleges in India, educa- 
tional research in India seems to have become increasingly 
popular with the Indian universities, and to have gained a very 
great impetus from the Central and State Governments, Prof. 
T. K. N. Menon, writing in 1955 about research in education 
in Indian universities, reported as follows: 

"A good number of the Universities in India have in recent 
Years approved of courses leading to the Masters Degree 
in Education. One of the requirements for the award of the 
degree is that the candidate for the degree should do a 
certain amount of research in education. This research may 


"p, S. Naidu, “Research in Education”, Report of the First Conference 
of Training Colleges in India, 


B i it f Education, 
1951, p. T. ombay, Indian Institute of Edu 
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be of two types viz, (1) research on a topic leading to a 
thesis in which case the candidate is not required to spe- 
cialize in any other subject and to appear at any other 
examination, (2) research in a topic leading to a disserta- 
tion which needs to be supplemented by three or four 
papers in which the candidate will be examined.... The 
differenc between the research done at the thesis and dis- 
sertation levels varies in the nature of the topics chosen, 
the intensity and depth of research done, and consequently 
in its quality. Provision of courses for the Master's Degree 
in Education by dissertation and papers is much more 
frequent in Indian Universities than that by thesis. 
"Whether it be for preparing a thesis, or for writing a 
dissertation, the amount of research done by candidates in 
our Universities is very impressive in quantity. If only the 
quantity could be accompanied by some standard in quality 
the research would be of tremendous consequence to 
the solution of the large number of problems in Indian 
education." 
Again, 
“No one can deny that research in education done for the 
Masters Degree if properly organized has tremendous 
potentialities."? 


Of the M.Ed. research work, Chitranjivi reported: 
“Most of the researches carried on by students of the 
M. Ed. Degree course in various Universities are with re- 
ference to the content of the curriculum, to subject matter, 
child-development, text books, the Basic Scheme of Educa- 
tion and even administration. In the Univeristy of Madras 
nearly 203 theses were submitted between 1945 and 1957 
by students. From year to year progressively more research 
is being done at this stage in training colleges but there is 
no way of disseminating information on the work done by 
the students. At the present moment what is needed is a 
co-ordination of the research done at the M. Ed. stage and 
projects of research carried on in training col! :es under 


uT. K. N. Menon, “Research in Education in Indian Unive: ‘ies 
(Ed), Journal of Education and Psychology, Vol. XIII, No. 1, pp. 
8 Ibid. 
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the Ministry of Education. Such a plan will result in eco- 
nomy and careful planning with due attention to present 
ds." 

Y em recent years more and more Universities have gw 

. Ed. and Ph. D. courses in Education. The Institute of Edu- 
gern at Bombay, some years back, attempted a consolidated 
review of research in education in all the states of India and 
in its Journal published periodically a list of research topics 
undertaken or contemplated by Universities in India and abroad 
on educational problems at various levels. Since 1950 or so 
research in education has made great progress and the amount 
of research work carried out by student-teachers and research 
scholars in relation to problems of education in India is 
appreciable. 

o list^ of theses and dissertations approved for the Doctorate 

and Masters Degrees in Education reveals that between 1939 
and 1966, twelve Indian Universities approved eighty-five theses 
in Education at the Doctoral level. During the same period, 
are recorded 114 theses submitted in full satisfaction of the 
requirements for the M. Ed. Degree of seven universities and 
as many as 2,742 dissertations in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements of the degree of Master of Education. Many of 
these universities offered these courses after 1955. 

During the period 1962-1965," 65 Ph.D., 10 M.Ed. theses and 
2,149 dissertations (partial requirement) were reported. Nineteen 
universities granted the Ph. D. degrees while 39, the M. Ed. 
Dr. S. K. Mitra in his Foreword said that "during 1962-65 the 
total number of investigations carried out as a part of the 
degree requirements in education in Indian Universities is 
2,224. As against this during the period 1939-1961, the total 
number of investigations was 2,941. During the 23 year period 
(1939-1961), on the average, 198 investigations were carried 
out every year, whereas during the five-year period (1962-1966) 
the average is 445. The increase is practically four-fold. All 

3 Op. cit. 

"Educational Investigations in Indian Universities (1039-1961 , mimeo- 
Series Coe 1966 New Delhi: National Eas Ej: Rec 


15 i 
ie, CERT. Educational Investigations in Indian Universities 1969-66, 
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those who are interested in the development of educational re- 
search will be heartened to see this rapid rise in the quantum 
of research done either in full or part requirements of a post- 
graduate degree in education in our universities. One would 
hope that with this quantitative expansion, there is an im- 
provement in quality also." 

Dr. M. Z. Khan, writing in 1959 on research in Education, 
reviewed the contribution of the Central and State govern- 
ments to educational research in recent years. Indian Journal 
of Edueational Administration and. Research, in its Winter Issue 
of 1960, gives an account of the progress of research work done 
at the central institutes of education from 1947-60. 


"The post-independence period has seen the establishment 
of a number of central institutions for research, training 
and extension in the appropriate educational fields. The 
oldest of these institutions is the Central Institute of Edu- 
cation which was set up in 1947. The year 1954 saw the 
establishment of the Central Bureau of Text Book Re- 
search and that of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
since merged in the Central Institute of Education. The 
National Institute of Basic Education and the National 
Fundamental Education Centre came into being in 1959." 


In addition to the institutions mentioned above, the Central 
Institute of English, Hyderabad, was also set up in 1958 for 
purposes of research and training in the teaching of English 
as a second language. The Departments of Extension Services 
set up in many training colleges by the All India Council of 
Secondary Education (later replaced by the Directorate of Ex- 
tension Programmes for Secondary Education), have also been 
instrument in much significant work in connection with edu- 
cational research in different aspects of secondary education. 

For the specific purpose of promoting educational research 
in training colleges, the First Five Year Plan earmarked in 1953. 
54 a large sum of money to start a special Scheme under the . 
name of Research Projects for Promotion of Research in Training 
Colleges. The Scheme, in the first instance, gave impetus to 
more than twenty training colleges all over the country. The 
first seminar on this subject held at Ootacamund in 1956 re- 
ported the work of thirteen units and recorded the work of 
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eight units which were not represented. That Seminar was 
followed by another held at Bangalore for the years 1956-57 
and later 1958-59 and 1959-60. » 

In June 1961, a conference of the Principals of Training 
Colleges was held at Bangalore which made a number of 
recommendations on. educational research in the Third Five 
Year Plan. The conference recognized the importance of and 
need for well planned and well co-ordinated research into 
educational problems. It made the following recommendations 
in this regard : 


1. To set up a standing committee which would solely 
devote itself to the problem of research in education. 

2. To review periodically the research work carried on by 
Training Colleges and Universities. 


8. To start a journal of its own devoted to this and other 
related subjects. 


The Second and Third Five Year Plans have continued and 
expanded the scheme further to include more training colleges 
and other projects than those sanctioned in the beginning. 

During the first two Plans, under the Scheme, grants were 
given to teacher-training colleges and departments of education 

: in universities to conduct research mainly in problems connected 
With secondary education. Occasionally, exceptions were made 
and grants were given for research in problems other than those 
of secondary education and also to institutions other than train- 
ing colleges or university departments of education. In the 
Third Five Year Plan, the scheme has been working on a wider 
Scale. On the one hand, grants will be given to any recognized 
educational institution which, in the opinion of the Ministry of 
Education, is competent to undertake the research project pro- 
posed; and on the other, the field of research also will be widen- 
ed, so as to include problems connected with pre-primary, 
primary, basic and secondary education, 

The main purpose of the Scheme is to develop research- 
mindedness in educational institutions by assisting teachers to 
undertake and carry out research Projects which ccnnot be 
carried out at present for want of funds. Therefore under this 
scheme no aid is given for the creation of new departments, or 
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for payment of any allowances to staff, undertaking research 
projects. 

The operation of the scheme has been handed over by the 
Government of India to the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training which has set up a Standing Committee 
for the purpose. Besides the Council has a scheme of grant-in- 
aid for research and publication in the tield of Social Education 
and libraries. 

Not many years ago, a Central Research Advisory Committee 
was formed to co-ordinate the activities of the various institu- 
tions working under the Central Government. A National Re- 
search Advisory Council for Education has also been functioning 
under the Union Education Ministry September 1961 saw the 
establishment of a National Council -of Educational Research 
and Training to promote and co-ordinate educational research 
in. the country. The NCERT has a Standing Committee on 
research. 

To encourage students of merit to carry out research in 
important problems of Indian Education, substantial financial 
help has been given in the form of scholarships and fellowships 
by the Government, the Universities and the University Grants 
Commission. Many persons in the teaching profession and 
many institutions have benefited from financial aids from several 
foreign agencies and schemes. Of these mention might be made 
of the Ford Foundation, the British Council, the Institute of 
Education, London, the Commonwealth Student Exchange 
Programme the UNESCO Exchange of Persons Programme, 
Colombo Plan, United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment and the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
welfare, to mention only a few. Since 1951, the Ford Foundation 
has been assisting India in her programmes of advancement 
on many fronts. Expansion of educational research has been 
directly affected by an international team of experts sent by 
the Ford Foundation to study the problems of secondary edu- 
cation in other countries of the world with regard to the training 
of teachers and the curricula of secondary schools. Moreover, 
it is in co-operation with the Ford Foundation that the Ministry 
has not only been able to set up some institutions of educational 


16 For -details see pp. 44-48. 
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research but also to support some projects in secondary and 
on. 

p gu om of UNESCO in promoting educational 
research in our country have also been significant. It has 
supplied us with experts, finances and equipment in many areas 
and activities of educational research. ‘Men, money, and mate- 
rials are flowing into India to assist our educational efforts,’ Many 
educational seminars and research projects have been possible in 
recent years because of the aid from UNESCO." The UNESCO 
Coupon Scheme has made it possible for India to benefit by 
setting the necessary equipment for the advancement of edu- 
cational research, educational literature, instructional materials 
and films. 

The contribution of the Central Government to the promotion 
of educational research has been made in other way too. 
Improving and extending the facilities provided by the Central 
Educational Library and the Starting of an Educational Abstrac- 
ting Service which publishes since September 1955, a Quarterly 
Bulletin entitled the Indian Education Abstracts have been of 
real help to educational research workers. The Documentation 
Services, Central Secretariat Library, Ministry of Education, have 


recently started publishing Bi-monthly Abstract of Foreign Edu- 
cational Literature and The I 


ndian Education Index —a monthly 
Subject index to a selected list of Educational Periodicals pub- 
lished in India, These have proved of great value as guides 
to educational literature for research workers. 

A project to compile a Union List of Educational Periodicals 
is already on its way and bibliographical information for about ` 
2500 theses and dissertations submitted to various Indian Uni- 
versities has been collected by the Ministry of Education. A 
list of these theses has already been published by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. Another list 
of theses (2941 in number) for the period 1962-66 has been 


"For example a seminar 
cent students to their Acad 


and a project on the Production of 
Non-Literates, 
RE. 3 
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brought out by NCERT in a mimeographed form in 1968. 
Abstracts for about 600 of these studies are ready for publica- 
tion and more are being prepared. A Register of Educational 
Research in India published in the Literature Notes abstracts 
several theses on education. Bibliographies on various subjects 
of Education—science education in elementary and secondary 
Schools, religious and moral education, research in education, 
etc.—have been prepared. 

The major organizations and depositories of Educational 
Research functioning in India have been, and are the following : 

l. The Central Institute of Education, Delhi, founded in 1947 
to act not only as a teacher-training institution but also as a 
research centre for solving problems of the country. Attached 
to it were an Experimental Nursery School and an Experimental 
Basic School. Its Psychology Wing, since 1950, was engaged in 
preparing and standardizing different types of tests like, indivi- 
dual and Group intelligence tests and tests in Hindi, English 
and Science. The Institute has experimented with various 
Practices in pre-service teacher education programme. As a 
result, its rich teacher education-programme has had an impact 
9n the training-colleges in the country and has won appreciation 
from educationists abroad. More than 483 M.Ed. dissertations 
have been prepared at the Institute within the last 25 years 
and I8 students have been awarded Ph.D. Degree on their 
Theses. About thirty students are at present, on the rolls of 
the Institute investigating various educational problems. 

The Institute undertakes some institutional projects, besides 
the projects carried out by individual staff members. It has 
two full-time research fellowships. 


2. The Central Bureau of Textbook starte 
Separate Research Bureau of the Ministry of Education in 1954 
e was later made a department o bd 

ucdtion. Later, it became a departmen sen 
Institute of Education renamed as Department of Mar 

ethods and Text-books. Now it is called the DS mex 
Text-books, Its main task has been to study the existing | E 
books, to find out their shortcomings, to pueris gie 
evaluation and reform in text books—their vocabulary, € j 


Presentation, publication and illustration. 
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8. The Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance was set up as a separate agency under the Ministry 
of Education in 1954, for servicing, training and research in 
counselling and guidance. Later it became a part of the Cen- 
tral Institute of Education. Since 1961, it has been part of 
the Department of Psychological Foundations of the N.LE. 

4. The National Institute of Basic Education, Delhi, es- 
tablished in 1956, undertook a number of m 
the area of basic education and brought out many useful 
publications. It was previously known as the National Centre 
for Research 4n Basic Education. The Department has merged 
with the Department of Primary Education of N.LE. 

5. The National Fundamental 


ajor projects in 


education including literacy. 
training courses and has compl 
jects. 

6. The National Institute o 
engaged in a normative s 


aids and in some experimental work in i 


evolved some useful aids, has conducted programmes and 


courses in the preparation of aids. It has a separate research 
and evaluation unit which has enabled it to expand its research 
activities. It is now called the Department of Teaching Aids. 

7. National Council of Educational Research and Training was 
established by the Government of India on September 1, 1961, 


aims at promotion of systema- 
tic research and progress in education in the country. Its purpose 


» to train educational personnel 


eted some valuable research pro- 


It gives grants-in-aid for approved educational research pro- 
jects of Universities and Colleges as well as for the publication 
of research theses, It undertakes important research projects 

n Governments, 


ibility for educational research, the 
h in the departments of the NIE, 
oration with other institutions, In 
rojects were undertaken for which 
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partial financial assistance was obtained from U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. All these projects, except 
one, were completed and reports are being processed for publi- 
cation., They cover diverse fields such as wastage and stagnation 
in primary schools, inspection and supervision of schools, 
mathematics curriculum and achievement, cost of education, 
pupil motivation to achievement in secondary schools and con- 
Struction of tests for guidance and identification of talented 
children. The Council also sponsored the first major research 
on sociology of education, carried out collaboratively by:several 
institutions and university departments of sociology, the report 
of which is being processed for publication. It has taken a 
co-operative research with professors of psychology and edu- 
cation on the development of Indian children starting from the 
age of two and a half years. It used to conduct courses of 
training in research methodology. Under the old B-2 Scheme 
of the Ministry of Education which was transferred to it in 
1961 and is since known as the GARP scheme (Grants-in-Aid 
for Research Projects), the Council gives assistance to research 
programmes undertaken by institutions. It has been encourag- 
ing experimental projects in schools for some years. It publishes 
a half-yearly research journal and is in the process of publication 
of research monographs. It has published a Yearbook on Edu- 
cational Research, the First Mental Measurement Handbook of 
India and Child Development: A symposium. It also assists 
the publication of good theses in education approved for uni- 
versity degrees and has published lists of investigations in the 
field of education as part of the requirements of the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degree covering the period from 1939 to 1961 and 
(mimeographed) from 1962 to 1966. 

“The different departments of the NIE undertook about 70 
different studies, some of which are still in progress.”* (A list 
of Research Projects is given in Appendix D[iii] of the Report 
of the Review Committee). 

It has a programme of producing Model Textbooks in various 
School subjects and other educational literature. It organized 
this work through Textbook Panels under the supervision of 


? NCERT. Future Development of NCERT, Report of the Review 
Committee, 1969. 
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the Central Committee on Educational Literature, Panels for 
textbooks in Hindi, History, Mathematics, Physics, Geography, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Chemistry, Biology and Technology 
have been functioning for some time and Some books have 
already been printed. The Council plans to bring out Year- 
books on important areas of Education. Three Yearbooks—on 
Education in India since 1947, Elementary Education and Edu- 
cational Research in India are already out. Besides, the Council 
has to its credit some other important literature in education. 


The main agencies of the National Council are: 


(a) The National Institute of Education. 
(b) Regional Colleges of Education. 


1. Department of Curriculum, Methods and Textbooks—the. 
former Central Bureau of g 


2. Department of Educational Administration. 

3. Departm 
which includes the former Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, the former Psy 
Institute of Education, a Child 
Unit. 


4. Department of Social and Philosophical Foundation arta 
Comparative Education, 
5. Department of Teacher 


Education, having started its work 
as a unit of the Central Insti 


tute of Education. 
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6. Department of Science Education, with its programmes of 
Summer Institutes, Science Talent Search, of Science Clubs, 
and of useful publications in School Science. 

7. Department of Basic and Elementary Education, with its 
nucleus in the National Institute of Basic Education. 

8. Department of Audio-Visual Education, the former National 
Institute of Audio-Visual Education. 

9. Department of Fundamental Education, the former National 
Institute of Fundamental Education. 

10. Department of Instruction. 

11. Division of Extension and Field Services, at present the 
Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education.“ 

All these departments were expected to engage themselves 
in threefold tasks—those of research, training and extension. 
Research, however, is their main function—research at various 
levels—the Masters and the Doctoral, the students’ and staff, 
individual and team, and departmental and inter-departmental. 
To facilitate and co-ordinate research work, two Standing Com- 
mittee on Research have been appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cational Studies of the Council. They deal with research inside 
and outside the National Institute of Education. These commit- 
tees look after the overall planning, allocation of funds, co-ordi- 
nation of work, encouragement of co-operative research and pro- 
vision of consultative services. 

(b) Regional Colleges of Education have been set up at 
Ajmer, Bhubaneshwar, Bhopal and Mysore as an integral part 
of the National Council They are large-scale experiments in 
four-year integrated courses providing general, professional and 
content education. All of them offer one-year teacher-educa- 
tion courses in agriculture, commerce and science and all of 
them have started the four-year course. They aim at preparing 
teachers for multi-purpose schools. 

On the 29th January, 1968, the Government of India appointed 
a Committee to review its progress, to evaluate the impact of 


3 For details of functions and work already completed and under way 
at these departments, read Progress Reports II and III of the Instructional 
and Research Programme of the National Institute of Education, National 
Council of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi. 
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its programmes and to lay down broad guidelines for the future 
development. -— 

In submitting its report, its Chairman said, "The Council in 
the few years of its existence has acted as the trail blazer. It 
was inevitable in such a situation that mistakes would be made. 
This does not detract from the commendable pioneering efforts 
of the Council nor does it jeopardize its future effectiveness if 
such mistakes are recognized or corrected.... Of somewhat 
more serious concern to us was the demoralizing effects of 
status-consciousness and hierarchy in the NCERT. Greater 
autonomy of the Institution, development of academic criteria 
and a policy of deliberate discouragement of hierarchy will go 
a long way to strengthen the institutions. .. ."?* 

When the Review Committee began its work, the NIE had 
the following 11 departments of: (a) Foundations of Education, 
(b) Psychological Foundations, (c) Teacher Education, (d) Edu- 
cational Adiministration, (e) Field Services, (f) Curriculum and 
Evaluation, (g) Science Education, (h) Audio-Visual Education, 
(i) Adult Education, (j) Educational Survey Unit, (k) Central 
Science Workshop. The Review Committee recommended that 
all the departments should be grouped under (1) Academic and 
(2) Technical and Service. There should be only four Academic 
departments—(a) Department of Primary Education, (b) Science 
Education, (c) Social Sciences and humanities, (d) Educational 
Psychology. The technical and service departments will be 
(a) Audio-Visual Education, (b) Survey and Data-processing, 
(c) Measurement and Evaluation. 

As a consequence of the recommendations of the Review 
Committee, the position now is this: At its headquarters in 
Delhi, the Council runs the National Institute of Education. It 
has now the following Departments/Units : (a) Pre-primary and 
primary Education, (b) Science Education, (c) Social Sciences 
and Humanities, (d) Textbooks, (e) Teacher Education, (f) Teach- 
ing: Aids, (g) Educational Psychology and Foundations of 
Education, (h) Data Processing and Educational Survey Unit, 
(i) Library, Documentation and Information Services. 

8. The Central Institute of English, Hyderabad, started by the 
Ministry of Education, with the help of the British Council and 


* NCERT, ibid. 
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the Ford Foundation has been engaged in giving short term and 
long term courses in the teaching of English as a Second Lan- 
guage to teachers and lecturers and in valuable research in the 
field. The Institute has been conducting research in English- 
teaching through its own staff and through Fellowships. Some 
Regional Institutes of English have been started recently in 
different states of the country. 

9. The Directorate of Psychological Research, Research and 
Development Organisation, Ministry of Defence, was known as 
Psychological Research Wing until two years ago. It has done 
important work in personnel selection methods, in constructing 
and standardizing various tools of intelligence and personality 
assessment. While the emphasis still continues to be on research 
in selection tools, the directorate has taken up studies of 'the 
human operator and human engineering problems' in the Ser- 
vices, It has also undertaken research in developing techniques 
for measuring performance under different kinds of stress and 
effects of environment on human performance. Other studies 
being made by scientists at the Directorate include those con- 
cerning morale, motivation, utilization of manpower and psycho- 
logical aspects of engineering, design and equipment and the 
development of auto-instructional devices. 

10. The Central Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad, especially 
its English Language Teaching Department. The latter has been 
engaged in research on curriculum, syllabus, methods and 
materials in the teaching of English. 

The Uttar Pradesh Bureau of Psychology located in the C.P.I. 
Campus has done good work in the field of test construction 
and standardization. 

ll. The Indian Institute of Education, Bombay, was founded 
in 1948, was engaged in research and publications on educa- 
tional research and other educational literature. 

12, Universities and Departments of Education. Many Univer- 
sity Departments of Education, and Training Colleges affiliated 
to Universities in India, have been engaged in much useful 
research in Education at the M.Ed. and the Ph.D. levels. A 
mimeographed list of Theses and Dissertations approved for the 
Doctorate and Master’s Degree in Education between 1989 and 
1961 lists twelve Universities which have awarded degrees for 
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Ph.D. Theses, seven for M.Ed. Theses and twenty-four for M.Ed. 
Dissertations. The members of the staff of University Education 
Departments and many Teacher-Training Colleges in the coun- 
try have also carried out a considerable amount of individual 
and group research in Education. The University Grants Com- 
mission has aided and encouraged many research scholars in 
education to undertake and accomplish useful studies. 

18. State Governments—Many State Departments of Educa- 
tion have research units attached to them. Textbook Bureaus, 
Bureaus of Psychology and Guidance, and some other agencies 
of some State Governments have also been engaged in research 
work related to education, For example, Andhra Pradesh has 


established a State Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing on the lines of the NCERT. 


14. Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR). The 
Council was established by the Government of India in Decem- 
ber, 1968. Its main object is to promote social science research 
and its utilization in the country. For this purpose it reviews 
progress of such research, sponsors research programmes and 
projects, provides technical and financial assistance for them, 
indicates topics of research, co-ordinates research activities, 
develops documentation, organizes seminars and workshops and 
awards Fellowships and scholarships. 

The Council has constituted an Administrative Committee, a 
Research Projects Committee, a Research Survey Committee, a 
Committee on Documentation Services, and Committees on 
Research into Problems of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. A major project undertaken by the Council was to carry 
out a survey of research done in the various field and social ser- 
vices. It has started a Research Grants Scheme in 1969, which 
provides assistance for research projects, for publication of 
research findings and Fellowships to competent research work- 
ers. It started by taking over 14 research projects which were 
originally assisted by the Planning Commission. It publishes a 
quarterly Newsletter and series of research abstracts 
lates in a mimeographed form Documentation News 


15. Professional Organizations. Some teachers’ 
have und: 


and circu- 


associations 
rtaken useful research during the recent years, The 


name of .outh Indian Teachers’ Union and the Indian Associa- 
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tion of Teacher Educators may be mentioned as epus in 
this respect. 


"The following private bodies are engaged in educational 
research: The Bureau of Educational Research, Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad, the Sadhna School of Educa- 
tional Research and Training, Bombay, the Indian Insti- 
tute of Education, Bombay, the Gujarat Education Society, 
Bombay.” l 


The major Journals and Periodicals in Education, wholly or 
mainly devoted to reporting on research in Education carried 
on in the country, are the following : 


1. Indian Journal of Psychology, published by the Indian 
Psychology Association. 

2. The Journal of Education and Psychology, formerly 
published quarterly, by the Faculty of Education and 
Psychology, M. S. University of Baroda. 

3. The Indian Journal of Educational Research, which 
started in 1949, was edited by the Institute of Education, 
Bombay, and published by the Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay. Reporting on educational research under way 
or completed in India, and on educational research on 
Indian topics in universities abroad, it was certainly 
rendering a much needed service but unfortunately it did 
not continue for very long. 

4. Education and Psychology Review—started in January, 
1961, published quarterly by the Faculty of Education 
and Psychology, M. S. University of Baroda, intended to 
serve as an effective and useful forum of expert opinion 
and to promote learning and research in Education and 
Psychology. 

5. Indian Education Review; published half-yearly by the 
NCERT. 

6. Teacher Education, a quarterly published by the Indian 
Association of Teacher Educators. 

7. NIE Journal—a bimonthly educational journal. 


2 International Bureau of Education, op. cit., p. 61. 
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8. Educational Studies and. Investigations, NCERT. 
9. Some publications issued by Departments of Education 
carrying on educational research : 


(i) Researches and. Studies—earlier termed Research in 
Education—is published by the Education Depart- 
ment, University of Allahabad. 

(ii) Studies in Education and Psychology—issued by the 
Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 

(ii) Vidya Bhawan Studies—issued by Vidya Bhawan 
Teachers’ College, Udaipur. 

(iv) Research in Education, at Prantiya Shikshan Maha- 
vidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

(v) Studies and Investigations in Education, Women’s 
Training College, Dayalbagh, Agra. 

(vi) Educational Monographs, Faculty of Education & 
Psychology, Centre for Advanced Study in Educa- 
tior, Baroda. 

(vii) Abstracts of M.Ed. Dissertations, Department of 
Education, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

(viii) Studies in Education. Devartment of Education, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 


It is worthwhile to take note of the recommendations of the 
Indian Education Commission with regard to the stens to be 
taken to improve the situation in educational research in our 
country. 

712.62 If this picture is to be changed, urgent steps have to 
be taken to develop educational research and relate it effectively 
to the formulation of educational policies and improvement of 


education. From this point of view, we make the following 
recommendations : 


(1) A documentation centre and a national clearing house 
in educational research should be developed at the 
NCERT. We welcome the decision of the council to 

` Start a journal devoted to educational research. In col- 
laboration with this centre, steps should be taken to 
organize periodical conferences of research workers so 
that their isolation is broken and educational research 
acquired a professional status. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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Educational research has to be developed in terms of 
inter-disciplinary fields. While all training colleges should 
do some research, the restriction of educational research 
to training colleges as hampered its growth. We have 
recommended earlier that Schools of Education should 
be established in four or five universities. It will be the 
special responsibility of these schools to develop educa- 
tional research in a big way in collaboration with other 
departments. The other universities also can take up 
different projects in their own way. We find that, as a 
rule, the universities have shown little interest in the 
study of educational problems, even those relating to 
higher education. For instance, socio-economic studies of 
their student body can be done by the department of 
sociology; studies in wastage and stagnation in their 
courses can be done by the department of mathematics 
and statistics. But by and large, this is not done. We 
recommend that universities should make it a point io 
conduct research in educational problems relating to 
their own work and wherever possible to that of the 
Secondary and primary schools in the neighbourhood. 
Outside of them special organizations like the NCERT 
and the State Institutes of Education will have to de- 
velop large programmes of research. 

It is desirable to set up a National Academy of Educa- 
tion consisting of eminent educationists broadly on the 
lines of National Institute of Science, to promote edu- 
cational thought and research. This should essentially 
be a non-official, professional body. But it should re- 
ceive adequate financial support from the Government 


of India. 
While the NCERT should do research on its own and 
in collaboration with the State Institutes of Education 


and run a central clearing house, we do not think it 


advisable to make it responsible for distribution of 
arch to other institutions, 


grants for educational rese other 
especially because we expect the universities and other 
organizations to enter the field in a big way. This is 
essentially a responsibility of the Ministry of Education 
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which it should assume. We recommend that a strong 
Education Research Council should be set up in the 
Ministry of Education for this purpose. It should be 
presided over by a professional educationist of distinc- 
tion and consist of representatives of the universities, 
training colleges, NCERT, State Institutes of Education, 
and institutes interested in educational research and 
some  educationists and educational administrators 
and planners. Its main function would be to distribute 
funds placed at its disposal for educational research. and 
to bring out periodical reviews of its development for 
the information of all concerned. It should have a secre- 
tariat of its own in the Ministry of Education. 

(5) As time passes, we expect that educational research 
will become more and more sophisticated. There is, 
therefore, urgent need to provide good specialized 
training for research work and services for data-process- 
ing, statistical analysis and consultation. 

(6) It would be the responsibility of the NCERT at the 
national level and the State Institutes of Education at 
the State level to bridge the serious gap between edu- 
cational research and current school practices, A simi- 
lar role will have to be played by the UGC in the field 
of higher education. It is for them to bring to the 
notice of the universities, State Education Departments, 
Schools and teachers, the new developments in educa- 
ton and the findings of educational research and their 


implications for the teaching and learning and organi- 
sation of education." 


“12.64 The total expenditure on Educational research has to 
be increased considerably, the goal being to devote about one 
per cent of the State expenditure on education to it. This is 
merely an indication and an expenditure of this magnitude 


will take some years to be usefully incurred, What is important 


to note in the immediate future is that no worthwhile project 
of educational research should be allowed to be shelved for 
want of financial support, 


“12.65 It is necessary to bring together officers of the Edu- 
cation Departments working in the field with the research 
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workers in training colleges and the universities. For instance. 
the schools of Education which we have recommended, should 
make it a point to hold annual conferences of selected district 
education officers, headmasters of schools at all levels and tea- 
cher educators. As far as possible, these should be of inter- 
state character. In these conferences, a two-way process will 
take place. The field officers of the Education Department can 
place before the staff of the school of education, the practical 
difficulties, which they come across and to which they can find 
cw solution. On their part, the teacher in the school of educa- 
es can acquaint the field officers of the Department with the 
P findings of research and can take up their problems for 
ME study and investigations. This fruitful combination of 
eld-work with research will have to be greatly emphasized in 
future, if the innumerable problems that face us in educational 
development have to be solved quickly and satisfactorily." 


Summary 


latively new branch of 


U. K. and the U. S. A. 
ding 


l. Educational research is a re 
knowledge. Originating in the 
at about the end of the last century, it is expan 
very fast all over the world. 

2. Stages through which educationa 
everywhere are those of: 


l research has passed 


(i) the personal experience method, 

(ii) the deliberative approach and 

(iii) objective measurement and scientific thinking. 

3. Major research organisations functioning at the local 
and national levels today are universities, government 
agencies, autonomous public agencies, voluntary profes- 
sional associations and private concerns. 

4. Importance of international co-operation in educational 
research has been recognized. For organization of re- 
search at international level we need: 


22 " 
Report of the Education Commission, op. cit, P. 322. 
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(i the sponsorship of an international agency like the 
UNESCO, 

(i) awareness, on the part of the member states, of the 
need and value of co-operation in the field. 

(iii) facilities for meeting and planning, and 

(iv) financial and technical assistance. 


5. A brief account of the history and present status of 
educational research in Great Britain, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 
Australia, Canada, France, Italy, Japan and New Zea- 
land, and an enumeration of the major agencies of 
educational research in these countries, together with a 
list of the sources of literature on educational research 
available, are indicative of the growing popularity and 
rapid advancement of this branch of knowledge. 

6. In India the importance of educational research has been 
recognized rather late. Research in education is more or 
less a post-independence feature with us. 

7. Starting from our Universities, research in education has 
attracted the attention of State and Central Govern- 
ments. More and more universities, departments of 
education and teacher-training institutions are entering 
into the field and many governmental agencies are doing 
useful work. Foreign aid and assistance in various forms 
has been welcome. 


Questions and. Problems 


l. Trace the origin and stage: 
What place does it Occup: 
whole? 

2. Why is international 
educational research? 
they be removed? 


- Is it proper to call Great Britain and the U.S.A. ‘pioneer countries’ 
in educational research? 


Trace their influence on other countries in 
this field. 


s of development of educational research. 
y today in the world of knowledge as a 


cooperation considered essential in the field of 
What difficulties stand in its way? How can 


4. Not only in the West, but in the East also, educational research has 
found firm roots. Do you agree? Discuss with examples. 

5. Have we in India been really late in recognizing the importance of 
educational research? From what major pitfalls in education could 
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we have saved our country had we started research in education from 
the beginning of the present century? 

6. What is the position of educational research in our country today? 
Trace its recent development in India and describe the major agencies, 
functioning and sources of information current in the field. 

7. What are the main limitations of educational research in India? What 
plan would you suggest for its improvement and progress? 

8. What according to you should be the functions and activities of the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, so that 
there be good progress in the field of educational research in our 


country? 
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CHAPTER THREE 


PROBLEMS AND FIELDS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


General: Definition and origin of Problems. Fields of edu- 
cational research—curriculum; text-books and syllabuses, 
organization; administration; child development; skills; 
guidance and counselling; educational measurement; equip- 
ment and aids; methods of teaching; teacher education; his- 
tory of education; philosophy of education; psychology of 
education; socio-économic conditions—a rough demarcation. 
In India: Fields of educational research—various orders of 
priority. Problems of education in India—those already 
tackled at various levels of research—areawise distribution. 


‘Problem’ may be defined as a question proposed for solution 
by research. “The problem comes out of a situation in which 


there is a recognition that something is the matter, that unsolved 


difficulties exist." 


“The unsolved problems of education are so numerous and 


so varied that it is necessary to simplify a survey of them by 
7? We may, for example, 


using some rather arbitrary classification. 
classify them under various stages of education—Infant Edu- 
cation, Primary Education, Secondary Education and University 
Education; or under various kinds of education—General Edu- 
cation, Technical or Vocational Education, Moral Education, 
Physical Education, etc. It is, however, more pertinent and con- 
venient to classify the problems on the basis of various educa- 
tional aspects, under such heads as Curriculum, Text Books and 


Syllabuses, Organization, Administration, Equipment, Methods 
of Teaching, Socio-Economic Conditions, Teacher Education and 
the like. f . 

“Let us confine ourselves to setting out, in order of frequency, 


1F. L. Whitney, Elements of Educational Research, New York: Prentice 


Hall, Inc., 1954, p. 68. 
2R. A. C. Oliver, Researci 
Unwin Ltd., 1946, p. 14. 


h in Education, London: George Allen & 
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the subjects which most often give rise to research: language 
teaching (problems of bilinguism etc.); teaching of mathematics, 
science, history and geography, the influence of environment on 
school adaptation, new educational techniques, (programmed 
learning, television, audio-visual aids); popular education and 
literacy teaching; school drop-outs, pupils who repeat the s 
class or fail in school; highly gifted and les 
teaching about nutrition and the imp; 
parative education.” 


ame 
s gifted children; 
rovement of health; com- 


CURRICULUM 


The question of what to teach at various levels of education, 
to various types of pupils, needs to be answered satisfactorily. 
It is a very important question, for it is not until a decision has 
been reached as to what is to be taught that we can discuss 
intelligently the plan of the school building, the kind of equip- 
ment necessary, the form of organization, the qualifications of 
the teacher and the methods to be employed. 


We know that the world of matter as well as ide. 
children have to be introduced is continually chan 
curriculum must change with it. What we select 
must be, therefore, constantly or periodic. 
India, a few years a 
prescribed for 


Was compulsory for school children from the third gr. 
wards, and M 


as, to which 
ging and the 


for teaching 


answered and they give 
arch. The introduction 
and teaching of forei 


* International Bureau of Education, OD. cit, 
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considerable research has been undertaken in advanced western 
countries. In our country deliberations, discussions as well as 
some research are on the increase and tend to develop steadily. 
The quest for minimum essentials for the needs of the community 
and the individuals comes under this field. 


Text Book AND SYLLABUSES 


Closely allied to the formulation of suitable curricula is the 
question of prescribing the right type of syllabuses and text- 
books. Do the existing syllabuses and textbooks prescribed in a 
subject achieve the aims of teaching that subject? This is a 
question an answer to which every searching teacher would like 
to know before following them. Thus not only does the suitability 
of the existing textbooks and syllabuses need to be verified, but 
there also seems to be a need for investigation into the best 
types of syllabuses and textbooks. With changes in the aims 
and methods of teaching a subject, or in the population of 
students, the textbooks and syllabuses need to be changed. For 
example, with the changed status of English in our schools and 
also because of the changes in its methods of approach as well 
as in its linguistic analysis, the suitability of current English 
textbooks and syllabuses should be verified through appropriate 
research. The justification for rejecting grammar and translation, 
and for introducing a structural syllabus in the teaching of 
English has to be established before the change is adopted on 
a large scale and textbooks written accordingly. Vocabulary 
content, printing and illustration of textbooks are also important 


issues needing attention. 


OnGANIZATION 

The organization of education presents innumerable problems. 
Issues such as the age of entrance to school, the most satis- 
factory size of a class for the teaching of different subjects, the 
relative efficiency of collective and individual teaching, the vari- 
ous aspects of examination, promotion and wastage, co-education, 
comprehensive or multi-purpose schools lend themselves to a 
good deal of scepticism and therefore, to any amount of research. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


That problems calling urgently for consideration exist in 
educational administration is evident. There are problems both 
in the financial and the educational side of administration. The 
problems of finance—the relative contribution to educational 
expenditure of local and national funds, and the costs of admin- 
istration—need to be tackled intelligently. Similarly, the distri- 
bution of freedom and responsibility among students, teachers 
and the Head of a school and the Directorate or Department of 
Education is a highly controversial subject which has to be 
solved through appropriate research by various institutions. The 
problem of promoting good human relations in educational set- 
up is very important. 


Cuitp DEVELOPMENT 


Since the central focus of educational research is the deve- 
lopment of the Pupil, and particularly in so far as this is pro- 
duced by the practices of the school, it is hardly surprising that 
developmental studies should constitute a major area of edu- 
cational research. The physical, mental, moral and personality 
development of children offers any amount of situations which 
pose important questions that require satisfactory answers. What 
are the conditions that lead to or hamper a full and harmonious 
development of a child's personality? How can schools promote 
favourable conditions? Are interests and attitudes hereditary or 
conditioned by environmental influences? How can schools 
develop among children certain desirable traits, interests and 
attitudes? What provision is to be made for individual differences 
among children? What is the best approach to education of 
gifted children? How should backward children be educated? 
How best can we rehabilitate and educate the maladjusted or 
delinquent children? Such problems usually demand the attention 
of teachers and educationists today. ` 


SKILLS 


Handwritin 


& reading and spelling, etc. are skills which have 
to be develo: 


ped through proper educational means. The field 
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of handwriting permits much scope for research in speed, legi- 
bility, fluency, in standardizing tests and scales, and in diagnostic 
Work. Similarly, reading offers scope for research in vocabulary, 
comprehension, speed, in basal reader and supplementary read 
ers, in interests and habits, In spelling also much worthwhile 
Survey as well as diagnostic and remedial work can be and has 
been done, 


Guwance AND COUNSELLING 


The need for guidance programmes has been recognized due 
to à study’ of individual differences and the educational and 
Vocational choices one has to make. An equitable distribution 
of aptitudes, interests and abilities on the one hand and of 
educational and vocational facilities on the other needs to be 
Maintained, Guidance services in schools seem necessary for 
the nation’s citizens, The field of educational and vocational 
Suidance, now as it is, poses problems of diagnostic and prog- 
nostic research, For proper guidance to be given to children, 
adequate tools to diagnose their abilities and aptitudes need to 

© prepared and their values and limitations tested. The con- 
Struction of proper attitude scales, personality inventories and 
Mtelligence tests offers the possibility of worth-while research 


In our country, 


E 
PUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


, Every teacher and educator is concerned with cer ie ae 
ona] Outcomes in the form of the acquisition of certain attitudes, 


— has gained in these 
viours and ski ow much a student has g 
vene time, has to be ascertained 


Tespects durin i eriod of à 

Periodic ally le lata way. We need valid and Reged 
tools for measuring such educational outcomes. What i x 
P Ortcomings of essay type examinations? How aa ore 
Temoved? What alternative types of tests would be m ra 
°Ppropriate for the purpose? What are the arco : 
constructing such tests and how are they to be used! zi tion 
critica] evaluation of the existing forms of tests, the cons $ = 
SUM Standardization of more valid and reliable bei age 
Measuring the educational outcomes of teaching specific subj 
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and. of various educational activities are fields for significant 
research. Examination reform is the need of the day and it calls 
for copious research work. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND AIDS 
! 


The designing and engineering of equipment for schools is a 
relatively new, but important field of research and development. 
The designing of proper buildings, chairs, desks, tables, lockers, 
toilets and other school furnishing is not devoid of difficulties. 
The new mechanical devices that may facilitate learning—their 
construction, utilization and evaluation—offer sufficient scope for 
research. The effectiveness of mass-media like the cinema, radio 
and television and of excursions and other audio-visual aids, 
should be ascertained before they are made popular. The value 
of illustrations, charts and diagrams, in teaching a subject could 
be experimentally measured. 


METHODS or TEACHING 


There always are some old, some current and popular, and 
certain new or original methods of teaching a subject. *Methods 
are legion and most of them could be tested by experimental 
investigation." Constructive experiment on and evaluation and 
criticism of a particular method of teaching or the comparative 
and critical evaluation of any two or more methods of teaching 
the same subject are necessary for improvement in class teach- 
ing. For example, the effectiveness of the structural approach 
to the teaching of a foreign language like English, can be com- 
pared, through experiment, with that of the traditional grammar- 
translation. approach; or, the effectiveness of the discussion 


method of teaching a topic can be compared with that of the 
lecture method. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


A comparatively new but productive field of education, 
teacher-education, is open to many kinds of research—researcht 
into the goals of teacher-education, the ways of teaching those 


* R. A. C. Oliver, ibid., p. 33. 
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goals in terms of curriculum, syllabus and activities, into the 
methods and sources of educating teachers and the relative 
merits of the one or two year professional training after general 
education, and the concurrent general and teacher-education 
courses. Sufficient research has been undertaken, in the west, in 
relation to the analysis of the personality pattern of successful 
teachers and its relation to teacher-education courses. Job 
analysis and aptitude for teaching can be very fruitful topics for 


investigations. 


History or EDUCATION 


The value of a study of the history of different aspects of 
education, in so far as the planning of future education goes, 
is great. Any aspect or kind of education lends itself to historical 
research. For example, we may trace the beginnings and deve- 
lopment of Basic Education in our country, or study historically 
the development of nursery, primary, secondary, university, or 
teacher education. Similarly, we may carry on historical research 
in the teaching of English in our country or in the use of certain 
audio-visual aids in teaching, or in other specific areas of 
academic interest. 


PurLosorHv or EDUCATION 


There are theories of education—old and new, past and 
present, popular and otherwise—which are subjects of endless 
controversy and discussion. Every aspect of education, every 
type of education, every method of teaching, has some theory 
or the other as its basis. The soundness of the theoretical bases 
of education, past or present, must be examined in order that 
future plans of education may produce sound results. An objec- 
tive examination of the suitability of educational theories to the 
prevalent circumstances and conditions at a place would always 


be highly significant and fruitful. 


PsvcuoLocy or EDUCATION 
Conditions conducive to learning, factors promoting memory 


or producing worthwhile responses, measures facilitating reading 
and writing and the like, are subjects with which a psychologist 
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is as much concerned as a teacher. Eminent psychologists 
seemed to have solved some problems in these and allied fields 
in their laboratories. Teachers are, however, still confronted 
by situations which do not always get solved by the psycho- 
logists’ solutions. Why is it so? How else can they be solved? 
Can there be more than one solution to them? Why? These 
and such other problems confront an educational research 
worker as much as a teacher. Group Dynamics is another field 
in which an educational researcher can interest himself. 


Socio-Economic CONDITIONS 


These constitute no less important a field of inquiry as they 
do influence educational processes and outcomes substantially. 
Socio-economic factors do have their impact on the educational 
philosophy of a school system and the population of a school, 
and offer various subjects for research. Such research may be 
of local value only, but it can still be of great practical 


significance. Sociological studies can be of very wide and broad 
application also. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Different geographical, cultural, socio-economic and political 
conditions surely influence educational systems of different 
countries. The comparison of the educational systems © 
various countries lends itself. to a variety of methods of treat- 
ment all of which have to be objective and scientific to be of 
any worth, The emphasis may at times be on the historical 
development of institutions and practices of education in differ- 
ent countries; at others, on socio-economic or geographical oF 


cultural forces moulding them; and at still others, on the levels 
of achtevement reached or aimed at. 


“The areas of research,” says Travers, “may be likened to 
areas on a map that have been roughly circumscribed to indicate 
gross differences in terrain. Some penetration has perhaps bee? 
made within the border of these areas, but most of them 
remained unexplored. Explorers of the future, will provide broad 
knowledge of those general areas and then must come the 
developers who will exploit the resources that each domain has 
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to offer. The boundaries which have been set up are artificial, 
for each one of the areas of the educational research fuses into 
the other,” 


PROBLEMS AND FIELDS OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN INDIA 


The students, teachers, supervisors, educationists and even 
laymen in India are faced with innumerable problems, i.e. 
'unsolved difficulties, in almost, all the fields of education 
referred to above We have come to recognize the urgent need 
for research as the best means to solve such problems. But 
while the problems are numberless, our personnel and resources 
to tackle them scientifically are extremely limited. Naturally 
When planning for research, we have to arrange the problems 
in order of priority. Because of different viewpoints and varied 
ideas about education, no order of priority given to the study 
of these problems can be ‘the order of priority’. Different 
educationists in the country may draw, their own orders of 
priority. For an example, we quote below the order of priority 
given to educational problems for research in India, by Prof. 
P. S. Naidu in 1950.° 

1. The Philosophical Problem — Aim of Indian National 
Education. 

2. (i) The Sociological Problem. 
(ii) Educational Surveys. 

8. The Psychological Problems. 

4. The Technological Problems. 

One may or may not agree with this 
will disagree with the necessity for rese 
Various educationists have, however, m 
in which problems exist, differently. We may benefit b 
à glance at some. 

According to Principal Lahiri, 
cational research is needed are’: 


(1) Psychology in the Classroom. 


5 Robert M. W. Travers, op. cit. P. 67. 

SP. S. Nai . cit., pp. 2-8. oe y 

Ae ae ee ei Experiments in Education in India. 
Educational India, Vol. XXV, No. 5, November 1957. 


order of priority, but few 
arch in the above fields. 
entioned even the fields 
y taking 


the main fields in which edu- 
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(2) Empirical Child Study. 

(8) Secondary School Curriculum. 

(4) Examination System. 

(5) History of Education. 

(6) Philosophy of Education. 

(7) Educational Administration and Organization. 
(8) Moral Education. 

(9) Methods of Teaching. 


The areas of education to be undertaken for research indicated 
by the Sub-committee in the Seminar on Promotion of Research 
in Training Colleges were: 


OUR ovr 


NID 


. Experimental Work in Curriculum Construction. 

. Organization and Administration. 

. Teaching Personnel (e.g. the teaching load). 

. Improvement of Instructional Techniques and Methods. 
. Psychology of the Indian Child (e.g. backward, gifted, 


and delinquent). 


. Testing and Guidance. 
. Educational Sociology. 


V. V. Kamat, in his article on "Can a Teacher do Research?" 
published in Teaching, No. XXX, No. 1, September 1957, 
listed some educational problems for research in India, already 
tackled, or worth tackling. 

They are: 


L 


5. 


ce doo0 -190 


mi 


Vocabulary of children of various age groups in differ- 
ent mother-tongues, 


2. The public schools of India. 
3. 
4. Voluntary activities of boys and girls of various age 


Errors committed in learning languages. 


groups. 
Heights, weights and other physical indices of boys and 
girls of various age groups. 


. Self-government in schools. 

. Methods of Teaching Geography and History. 
. Reading Interests of boys and girls. 

. Education of superior- children. 

. Education of backward children. 
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11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


At the Sixth Conference of the 
Training Colleges held at Bangalore in 


. Comparison of attainments of ch 


Administrative practices. 

Group methods of teaching in primary schools. 

L. E. A's. in the State of Bombay. 

Educational contribution of various educationists in 
India. 

Hobbies of boys in various age-groups in secondary 
schools. 

Hobbies of girls in various age-groups in secondary 
schools. 

Voluntary schools in primary education. 

Educational qualifications of primary school teachers. 
Differential attainment of children of urban and rural 


areas. " 
ildren who have at- 
tended nursery schools and those who have not. 

All-India Association of 
June, 1961, Prof. M. 


Varma said: 


Stress should be laid on the development of basic tools 
and to direct research activity towards the solution of pro- 
blems which have a fundamental and functional importance 


in education. 


At the same conference a list of problems was suggeste 


d for 


research in the following areas of education. 


NOP OD Ee 


‘Che Central Institute of 
nar in 1969 to promote e 
disciplinary collaboration." T 


S Central Institute of Education, 
ciplinary Approach—Report of 


. Educational and Developmental Psychology. 
. Indian Philosophy. 

. Educational Administration. 

. Educational Evaluatio: 
. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
. Methodology of Teaching 
. Syllabus, Text-books and Teacher-training. 


n and Measurement. 


Various School Subjects. 


Education, Delhi. organised a Semi- 
ducational research through inter- 
he seminar was sponsored by the 


Educational Research—An I nterdis- 


a Seminar, sponsored by the University 


Grants Commission, Delbi, 1969. 
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University Grants Commission. The participants were eminent 
professors in different Indian Universities belonging to differ- 
ent disciplines like Economics, Education, history, philosophy, 
Psychology, Political Science and sociology. The seminarians 
suggested in their notes and discussions, some areas of re- 
search in the field of education which needed interdisciplinary 
approach and support. Their list is given in Appendix E (i). 
“In 1966, a Seminar? of Principals of Secondary Schools in 
Delhi prepared a list of problems which needs being studied. 
This list is important because it comes from the practitioners 
in the field of school education. It is also offered as the begin- 
ning of a major effort on the part of the school principals in 
the field of educational research and study. The list is given 
in Appendix E (i). 


A Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 
Durme 1939-1966 (wrrg REFERENCE TO 
INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH)” 


The main agencies and depositories of educational research 
during this' period have been the university departments of 
education and secondary teacher training institutions. The 
main output has been in the form of dissertations and theses 
submitted for the M.Ed., the Ph.D. and the D.Litt. degrees. 
During the last decade some research institutions have come 
up and have produced what may be called institutional re- 
search or team research. In addition sporadic work in educational 
problems seems to have been done in the university departments 
of allied disciplines, e.g. in social sciences, economics, psychology, 
history, sociology and philosophy. 

There is no exhaustive documentation of all the educational 
research. Information about the work other than that done 
for university degrees is not easily available. Some of it has 
been reported in academic periodical literature but most of it 


? Central Institute of Education, Educational Research (Report of @ 
Seminar), Delhi, 1966. 

? R. N. Mehrotra, Paper presented at the Seminar on Educational Re- 
search—Interdisciplinary Approach, held at Central Institute of Education, 


sponsored by University Grants Commission. Reproduced from “Teacher 
Education”, Vol. 3, April 1971. 
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can be seen in published, mimeographed or typescript form 
in the departments in which the work was done. 

The lists of theses and dissertations for Doctorate and Mas- 
ters’ degrees in education (1939-1961) and (1962-1966), prepar- 
ed by the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, are valuable sources of information regarding most 
of the educational research in our country. These lists include 
148 theses for doctorate degrees, 124 theses for M.Ed. degree 
(complete fulfilment of requirements) and 4,893 dissertations 
(in partial fulflments of the requirements for M.Ed. degree). 
According to the second list (1962-66) total number of research 
theses and dissertations is 2224 while in the previous 23 years 
(1989-61) the total number was 2941, Thus, in these five years 
and the previous 23 years, the average number of theses per 
year was 445 and 128 respectively. 

A rough analysis of this material clearly brings out the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(1) Very little conscious effort seems to have been made for 
doing research by bringing together a number of disciplines. A 
deep inter-disciplinary research thesis is rare. (Most of the re- 
searchers in the departments of education or teacher education . 
institutions possess a Master’s degree in Education and another 
Master’s degree in some humanities or science subject and some 
in psychology, philosophy or sociology). 

(2) The researchers in education have no doubt, drawn upon 
their knowledge of and their background in these subjects; yet 
it cannot be said that these disciplines have been fully integrated 
both as regards methodology of the research work and its con- 
tent and its interpretations. "m 

(8) The few researchers, who are primarily involved in dis- 
ciplines other than education, do not have the background of 


a study of education. 

(4) Among the disciplines which have been brought to bear 
on educational research, psychology has been the gei ae 
dominant. The others are given below, arranged in order o 
the amount of their influence:- 


(i) History 
(ii) Philosophy 
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(iii) Sociology 

(iv) Economics 

(v) Political Science 
(vi) Law 


(5) Application of elementary statistics has been made very 
widely. In fact, the research students have had a feeling that 
their dissertation would not be evaluated highly if there weren't 
many tables and graphs and plenty of statistical analysis of 
data. The result has been that statistical methods of analysis 
have been applied even when they were neither required, nor, 
in some cases, desirable. 


(6) Much of the research work pertains to areas which can 
be classified broadly under Education (and or Pedagogy) and 
no other discipline. For instance, measurement, evaluation, 
guidance, educational administration, Basic Education cannot 
strictly be categorized under any other discipline. 


The largest number of completed Ph. D. and M. Ed. dis- 
sertations have been in the area of educational evaluation-tests 
and measurement, Among Ph. D. theses, the order will be as 
follows: tests and measurement, child and adolescent studies, 
educational philosophy, curriculum and methods of teaching 
school subjects, educational administration and Basic Education, 


When we analyse the M. Ed. dissertations according to the 
areas, we find that quantitatively methods of teaching school 
subjects, educational evaluation-tests and measurement, 
guidance, and educational administration have the largest num- 
ber. There are some studies in the area of philosophy of edu- 
cation, developmental psychology, curriculum, teacher education, 
Basic and social education, 

An analysis of recent work shows that there is 
trend to undertake investigations in the areas o 
administration, educational evaluation, 
educational finance and planning. Test and measurement seems 
to be at discount, No noticable interest can be found in the 
areas of history or philosophy of education. 


an increasing 
f educational 
teacher education, and 


An attempt will now be made to review the research under- 


taken under some of these disciplines, This review takes into 
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account the 150 doctorate theses and 5901 M. Ed. dissertations 
and theses accepted by different universities from 1939-1966. 
It may be noted that 65 of these 150 doctorate theses (442) 
and 2159 of the 590 (48%) of the M. Ed. dissertations have 
been submitted in only 5 years 1962-66 while the rest have 
been done in 23 years (1939-61). This is evidence of the sharp 
rise in the quantity of educational research. The quality and 
general pattern however have not changed appreciably. 


PsvcHoLocv 


As the departments of education and psychology have been 
very closely linked for a long time, and as experimental research 
in psychology has influenced research in education, it has had 
its impact on educational research more than any other disci- 
pline. The discipline has mainly influenced research in Guid- 
ance, child and adolescent development, attitude and interests. 
Also many of such studies are really studies in psychological 
measurement. 

Guidance:— In the field of guidance, some research theses 
have dealt with the history of the guidance movement and its 
organization and administration. Problems of staffing and the 
roles of teachers, principals and educational administrators have 
been brought out. 

Plenty of test material and other data-gathering devices have 
been prepared. This test material, however, is not very reliable 
and valid. 

In some studies factors in occupational choice have been 
found out. A few studies on vocational planning and vocational 
counselling has also been reported. 

A few researchers have made suggestions and recommenda- 
tions regarding the programmes of the training of guidance 
personnel. 

Very few scholars have gone deeper to study the aims and 
objectives of guidance. The research work on concepts, view- 
points and methods of guidance has not gone beyond what 
has been said in other countries. Recently the workers seem 
to have got concerned with such investigations in Indian set- 
ting. Attention of some researchers also seems to be drawn 
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towards the evaluation of guidance and counselling activities, 
personnel preparation programmes and group guidance. 

Developmental Psychology:— Although quite a number of 
studies under this Head have been reported yet the research 
product has been disjointed and sporadic. It is also peculiar 
that such studies have been concentrated in certain geographical 
regions and that in these regions also they have adhered to 
limited fields. Vocabulary analysis; delinquency and adolescent 
problems in that order have been the most popular fields. 

In vocabulary analysis, research work has been pragmatically 
oriented, with its application in limited and narrow sectors. 

Although there are some investigations into the problems 
of adjustment, interests and attitudes of adolescents, yet they 
have not tried to answer fundamental and significant questions. 
For instance, the attitude of youth towards various authorities, 
the sources which influence the growing mind, peer relationship, 
mass communication media, films, etc., have started attracting 
our researchers very recently. 

The reported research on delinquency includes some survey 
and some studies of institutionalized delinquents. In most of 
the studies some correlates of delinquents have been found out- 
Studies of the intelligence or emotional adjustment of delinquents 
have been quite popular. These studies have largly described 
characteristics inherent in the definition of delinquency and have 
proceeded to impute a casual significance to these characteris- 
tics. They have avoided testing empirical propositions. AlSO 
multifacet nature of delinquency—sociological, clinica] and 
legal—has not received adequate consideration. No study has 
formulated a position with reference to the factors of interaction 
on four levels—individual, family, cultural milieu and physical 
environment, 

Learning: — The number of studies in the psychology of 
learning is almost negligible. Some people have made studies 
like span of memory and its relationship with intelligence at 
various age levels, of learning process in children of various 
ability levels, incentives rewards and punishments and whole 
and part method. There are no studies of learning which in- 
volve experimenting with animals. Nor have any studies been 
made on fundamental issues in theories of learning. Even 
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studies with a pragmatic value, e.g. influence of motivation 
in classroom learning, retention, inhibition and forgetting due 
to different practices in school organization, transfer effects 
have not drawn the attention of our researchers. 
Attitudes: — In studies on attitudes most of the researchers 
have confined themselves to construction of Thurstone or Likert 
type scales. In one study a comparison between the reliability 
of the two types of scale has been made. There is a great 
variety in the objects of the attitude but most of them relate 
to the attitude of school students towards some school subject. 


Interests: —— The studies reported in this field relate to the 
reading interests, the leisure-time activities, vocational pre- 
ferences of different groups of subjects-school pupils, teachers, 
teacher educators. No comprehensive and exhaustive study 
has been made in which interest patterns of any level or age- 


group have emerged. 
Tests and measurements:— Although plenty of tests have 


been constructed by the M.Ed. and Ph.D. students, many of 
them are simply exercises in item writing and learning some 
statistics than serious scientific type attempts at producing valid 
and reliable instruments. 


Not in all such tests is found a desirable degree of statistical 


sophistication and rigorous experimental design and analysis. 
e, produced good tools. 


Some of the Ph.D. theses have, of cours 

Most of the work has been in the preparation of verbal group 
tests of intelligence in the secondary school age. Some tests 
of numerical ability, reasoning and differential aptitude have 
been prepared. It is, however obvious that some foreign tests 
have influenced all the test construction work. Many of our 
tests are simply adaptations of the foreign tests. Raven's pro- 
gressive Matrices, Goodenough's Draw-a-man, Kobh's Block 
Design, Alexander's Passalong. Bell Adjustment Inventory are 
some of those which have influenced our researchers most. 
Some good tests have also been prepared by institutions, 


bureaus and other research agencies. 
alizing that adapta- 


However, th hers have begun re 
5 , the researchers have eg A 

tion of foreign tests will not help us very much. More attention 
is now being given to better and larger sampling keeping in 
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mind the heterogeneity of the population. There is visible also 
greater sophistication in the use of statistics. 


History 


125 dissertations and theses can be classified under History. 
They include some which relate to history as a school subject 
and to history of education. There are very few studies in 


which the impact of historical forces on education has been 
studied. 


In about 20% of these studies tests of achievement in 
history have been prepared. 10 studies are concerned with 
textbooks in history, others relate to topics such as attitude to 
history as a school subject, causes of forgetting in history, class- 
room problems of history teachers, correlated teaching, drama- 
tization, dynamic methods. D 


There is no study in which history of Indian education as 
a whole has been studied. Some researchers have gone into 
certain periods and have studied parliamentary papers during 
a certain period. In most of the others, topics include history 
of certain stage of education or branch of education in a certain 
region, e.g. history of basic education in Madhya Pradesh, or 
of Christian education in Basein, of education in Bihar between 
the world wars, of education in Buddhist India, in medieval 
India, under Bahamani rule, under Kutubshahi kings. Also, 
have been studied histories of different aspects of education, 
such as history of examination system, of public school, of 


national education, of secondary education since independence 
of teacher education etc. 


Although the work is impressive, it seems that in very few 
of these studies the researchers have gone to the original sources 


and documents. Most of them have been satisfied with secondary 
sources and history books written by others, 


PHILOSOPHY 


No research worth the name, has been attempted to answer 
such fundamental questions in education which may necessitate 
the knowledge of general philosophy. Application of philo- 
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sophical thinking to vital problems of education has not at all 
been done. 

18 doctorate and 100 M.Ed. dissertations have been submitted 
in this area. A majority of these have been analyses of the 
educational ideas of great Indian thinkers, poets; religious or 
political leaders. 

Tagore, Gandhi, Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan have been 
very popular. Among others, there is a great variety, e.g., 
Manu, Tulsidas, Maithili Saran Gupta, Maulana Azad. A few 
comparative studies of Eastern and Western philosophies and 
some Eastern and Western thinkers have been made. Evaluation , 
of some systems of education from philosophic point of view 
has been done. 

Buddhist system of education has been studied in one docto- 
rate work and in a study under the University Grants Com- 
mission scheme of Research projects by retired university 
professors. Jain system of education has also attracted one 
Student. Similarly, Christian, Gandhian and Maulana Azad’s 
educational philosophies have been studied. 


Socrorocv 


There have been some studies which 
under this discipline. Most of them study the variable of Caste 
and socio-economic status in relation to achievement, attitude, 
interests, etc. Impact of class and caste in education has not 
been studied in a sustained manner. Sociological surveys of ; 
a school, its teachers and children have been attempted very 
slightly. A few studies have gone into the problems of education 
and social change, education and national integration and edu- 


à i dies of 
cation and community development. Psychological stu 

i ] : ?, I 
tribal chi Jassified here. Eight Masters level 
cele peii be dis with the education of sche- 


researchers concerned themsel 

duled castes, scheduled tribes and backward classes. PK 
It seems that consideration of a social Vor ioe 

Saining prestige in educational research. With t a woke 

emphasis on. sociological foundations of Pis Aerea 

tion of the two disciplines of education and sociology 15 8 


attention of our researchers. 


can be categorised 
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ECONOMICS 


The few studies in Economics and Education include attitude 
studies (attitude of school students towards the subject) and 
achievement tests. 

It is obvious that very few researchers have been attracted 
towards educational planning and educational finance with a 
sound base of the fundamental theories of economics ‘Educa- 
tion is an investmenť has become a trite phrase recently, yet 
what its implications are is yet to be searchingly analysed. 

Educational Finance:— Very few studies have been made 
in this field. Whatever work there is in this direction is very 
recent. Some researchers have recently studied the Five-year 
plan allocations and their utilization. Some are being attracted 
towards cost and benefit analysis. Two earlier studies 
have surveyed development of primary education in Bombay 
and system of grant-in-aid to secondary education. A recent 
study relates to unit institutional costs in Higher Education. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


In these 26 years, only one dissertation for the M.Ed. degree 
has been submitted in which the relationship of politics and 
education has been investigated. It also appears that neither 
the scholars in Political Science have shown any interest in 
educational problems as problems of scientific study, nor have 
the scholars in education started thinking of any scientific 
studies with the political theories and methodology of Political 
Science as the base. There is plenty of literature which em- 
phasizes the importance of the relation between education and 
politics, yet the researchers have not yet even seriously consider- 
ed about any rigorous analysis in this area. 


Law 


There is only one study reported on the impact of law on 
education. The study relates to an analysis of the Kerala Edu- 
cation Act passed by the last communist party government in 
Kerala. There has been plenty of litigation in recent years be- 
tween the various components of the educational scene— 
goveruments, universities, teachers, students, etc. Many model 
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Acts also have been prepared. Some researchers now seem to 
be getting interested in this area. 


PEDAGOGY 


Curriculum:— Research in curriculum is very meagre. Only 
fifty dissertations and theses come under this category. These 
researches have considered general curriculum in component 
subjects. Most of them have taken only a sub-stage of school 
education—primary, middle or secondary. Most of them have 
dealt with a limited geographical area. Studies on general curri- 
culum are very scanty. Middle and higher secondary stages 
have received more attention than the primary stage. Among 
school subjects, science has been preponderant. Most of the 
studies are surveys with historical approach. Questionnaire 
and interview are the tools commonly used. 

Methods of Teaching School Subjects: Even in this field, very 
few studies are experimental. Most of the studies are of a general 
nature. Some studies relate to the teaching of languages but 
have atomistic approach in the sense that they relate to spelling, 
error analysis, vocabulary analysis, difficulties in learning a lan- 
Euage, etc. There is more work in the teaching of English than 
in the teaching of any classical language or an Indian mother- 
tongue. Even here, most of the work has been in spotting out 
errors, diagnosing weaknesses, making surveys of the status of 
a language, etc., and not directly on methods of teaching it. 
Studies comparing different methods are there but they are very 
few in number. 

Research in the teaching of mathem 
Studies also are of a similar pattern, ie., 
has indirect bearing on the method of teaching. Causes of back- 
wardness surveys of present conditions, difficulties of pupils, 
analysis of errors, etc. Many of the error studies end with the 
enumeration of errors, without proceeding to arrive at anyapa 
ceptive conclusions or suggestions regarding the basic causes 
and thei jes. 

Pedee E Plenty of research activity has been 
reported in the field of achievement testing and examinations. 
In fact, a very large part of the total research work has been 
in this feld. The purpose, scope and level of this research varies 


atics, science or social 
the bulk of the work 
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from agency to agency. M.Ed. level work is more or less con- 
fined to construction of achievement tests, diagnostic tests and 
some tests of understanding. 

A large number of studies in this field are on construction and 
standardization of tests. But many studies have been conducted 
on a variety of other areas also, e.g, external examinations, 
internal assessment, relationship between the scores in different 
subjects, reliability of public examinations, scoring procedures, 
grace marks, correlates of failures, factors affecting achievement, 
factorial studies of examination marks and so on. 


Teacher Education:— This area has received much attention 
of educational researchers. The studies relate to the areas of his- 
torical development of teacher-education in a particular State 
or region, organization and administration of teacher-education 
curriculum and training programmes, co-curricular and practical 
work, assessment, evaluation and prediction of teaching. 


Most of these studies are general surveys. Rating scales, tests 
and inventories have been successfully used in some cases. Some 
studies have concerned themselves with attitudes of teachers and 
st»dent—teachers towards various parts of the pre-service and in- 
service programmes. Personal economic and socio-economic 
conditions of teachers have also been studied. There are many 
studies dealing with the selection and qualities of teachers. 


There is a marked tendency now to make an increasing use 
of scientific research techniques. Prediction of teaching success 
is receiving increasing attention. However, surveys of various 
aspects of programmes of teacher education still hold the field. 

Educational Administration: — About 350 research disserta- 
tions and theses have been submitted in this area. It is a very 
popular area at present probably because most of the advanced 
students of education see their future prospects as an educa- 
tional administrator—principal, inspector or guidance officer, 
etc. 

Much of the work in this area is more or less of survey type 
These surveys show either the historical development or the 
existing conditions in one field or the other. They deal with 
educational authorities (Central, State; Local or Voluntary agen- 
cies), school inspection-elementary and secondary, discipline in 
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secondary schools, and the different branches and stages of 
education. 

Miscellaneous: — Other reported research pertains to various 
areas like extension services, basic education, social education, 
Women’s education, rural education, moral education, and tech- 
nical education. All these branches of education are important 
and it appears that very little research has been done on them. 
Even the little research done has not touched the significant 
problems in these areas. 

Professor P. S. Naidu made a frequency analysis of the 
eightythree topics undertaken for the Ph.D. degree upto 1961: 
Table I presents the classification as made by Prof. Naidu, of 
those topics and their field-wise frequencies. 


Taste I 


FIELD-WISE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 83 TOPICS OF DOCTORAL THESES 
APPROVED BY INDIAN UNIVERSITIES DURING 1939-1961 


Field No. of Per cent 
topics 

Philosophy of Education 4 48 

General Psychology 7 84 

Personality Studies 6 72 

Psychometry (including Test 

Construction) 16 192 

History of Education and 

Comparative Education 6 84 

Administration, Organization and 

Finance 5 60 

Systems of Education 7 84 

School subjects and Methodology 11 18.5 

Miscellaneous Practical Problems al 253 
Total 83 100.9 


eee 


Professor Naidu presented the contents of the above Table 
to a seminar of Ph.D. students and declared that he was worried 
about the fact that barring the Theses classified under the head- 
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Philosophy of Education and one or two under General Psycho- 
logy and Systems of Education, the theses reveal no depth of 
insight. It is evident that lately research in the Philosophy and 
Theory of Education is in disfavour. The reasons for this may 
be several. Theory is identified in the minds of many with vague 
speculation. An important reason may be that the methodology 
and tools of research which we in India have imported from the 
West and from mechanistic and deterministic sciences are not 
quite suited to the normative and teleological studies in social 
sciences. Also, the pragmatic considerations in the: modern 
civilization encourage one to seek and-find out quick results to 
every day immediate problems. The foundations of education 
become stronger and clearer with the solutions of fundamental 
theoretical questions. 

According to Dr. S. P. Ahluwalia,” 

“An inspection and scrutiny of Table 1.6 [Areawise distri- 
bution of educational investigations done in Indian univer- 
sities at the Master’s level (1939-1963)] réveals that about one- 
fourth of the M. Ed. theses and dissertations were conducted 
in the area of measurement and evaluation. The two other 
areas which were frequently probed are (1) Curriculum, text- 
books and libraries and (2) interests, guidance and counsell- 
ing. Only a few studies are carried out in the areas of women 
education, audiovisual aids and education; adult and social 
education; educational philosophy and sociology, and educa- 
tional administration. Some important areas suclf as technical 
education, educational finance, education and economic deve- 
lopment and others have been left untouched. There is also 
visible a shift of research interests in the two periods (Pre 
and Post 1947). Prior to 1947, the largest number of M. Ed. 
theses and dissertations were conducted in the area of methods 
of teaching school subjects. In the post-independence era, be- 
sides measurement and evaluation, areas such as curnculum, 
textbooks and libraries, and interests, guidance and counsell- 
ing, and the like have also attracted the attention of reseur- 
chers." 


"From Uday Shanker & S. P. Ahluwalia (Ed.) Research Needs in 
the Study of Education. Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra, 1968, 
p. 14. 
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The Review Committee? of the NCERT made some very 
ugh made with reference to its 


pertinent comments, which tho 
f our research 


GARP scheme, are valid for many aspects o. 
work. 

(a) Research skills in the field of education are severely 
limited. 

(b) There is need to involve sc 
to interest themselves in problem 
much greater extent than what has been possible so far. 

(c) There is an equally urgent need to develop cooperative 
research projects between university departments and specia- 
lized organizations at the national and state levels. 

With respect to the areas of research, the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission (p. 323) said that “the problem of priorities 
in educational research is complex. Several problems on which 
research is needed on a priority basis have been indicated in 
the different parts of this report. It has to be noted, however, 
that the priorities in educational research at the national level 
from the point of view of the educational planner or adminis- 

ilar priorities at lower 


trator, may be very different from sim 
levels or from the point of view of teachers. We do not, there- 


fore, think that any rigid frame-work of priorities need to be 


holars in different disciplines 
s of school education to a 


evolved,” 
Summary 
l. Question or *unsolved difficulties" proposed for solu- 
roblems’. 


tion by research are P 


2. Problems for research in educ 
and can be variously classified. 


regt f 
aoe E Ace which classifies problems under 
oh os curriculum, tebe and one 
organization, child development, skills, n ent E. 
counselling, educational measurement, m ane jd pe 
thods of teaching, teacher-education, istory 0 ved 
tion, philosophy of education, ere : i d 
and comparative educaion, etc. Each of these ne 


ation are innumerable 
The most pertinent 


elds from which educational pro- 


? NCERT, op. cit. p- 9. 
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offers any number of worthwhile problems for research 
some of which have been solved while others are await- 
ing solutión through proper research. The demarcation 
between these fields, however, is arbitrary and rough. 

3. It is difficult to say which of the fields of education 
is most important, or from which of the various felds, 
problems should receive a priority of treatment. In 
India, different educationists have drawn their own 
orders of priority according to their own ideas about 
education and about the educational needs of our 
country. 

4. Very little conscious efforts seem to have been made 
for doing research by bringing together a number of 
disciplines. A deep inter-disciplinary research thesis is 
rare. (Most of the researchers in the departments of 
education or teacher education institutions possess a 
Masters degree in some humanities or science subject 
and some in psychology, philosophy or sociology.) 

5. The researchers in education have no doubt, drawn 
upon their knowledge of and their background in these 
subjects; yet it cannot be said that these disciplines 
have been fully integrated both as regards methodology 
of the research work and its content and its interpre- 
tations. 

6. Among the disciplines which have’ been brought to 
bear on educational research, psychology has been the 
most predominant. The others are given below, arran- 
ged in order of the amount of their influence: 

(i) History 
(ii) Philosophy 
(iii) Sociology 
(iv) Economics 
(v) Political Science 
(vi) Law 

7. Application of elementary statistics has been made 
very widely. In fact, the research-students have had a 
feeling that their dissertation would not be evaluated 
highly if there weren't many tables and graphs and 
plenty of statistical analysis of data. The result has 
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been that statistical methods of analysis have been ap- 
plied even when they were neither required, nor in some 
cases, desirable. 

8. Much of the research work pertains to areas which 
can be classified broadly under Education (and or Peda- 
gogy) and no other discipline. For instance, measure- 
ment, evaluation, guidance, educational administration. 
Basic Education cannot strictly be categorized under 


any other discipline. 

The largest number of completed Ph. D. and M. Ed. 
dissertations have been in the area of educational evalua- 
tion-tests and measurement. Among ph. D. theses, the 
order will be as follows: tests and measurement, child 
and adolescent studies, educational philosophy, curri- 
culum and methods of teaching school subjects, edu- 
cational administration and Basic Education. 

When we analyse the M. Ed. dissertations according 
to the areas, we find that quantitatively methods of 


teaching school subjects, educational evaluatiou tests 
d educational administra- 


and measurement, guidance, an t 
tion have the largest number. There are some studies 
in the area of philosophy of education, developmental 
psychology, curriculum, teacher education, Basic and 
social education. 1 ! 
An analysis of recent work shows that there is an 
to undertake investigations in the areas 

cational evaluation, 


administration, edu i 
ucational finance and planning. 


s to be at a discount. No 
areas of history 


increasing trend 
of educational 
teacher education, and edi 
Test and measurement seem 
noticeable interest can be found in the 
or philosophy of education. 
9. Analysis of these felds of research brings out pes 
that under each field various types of problems bare 
been tackled. Itis felt that although a majority of these 
problems are of practical significance, yet Gait on 
siderable amount of effort seems to have been devoted 
to bookish or theoretical problems. It is suggested that 
more emphasis be laid on action-research, dealing with 


actual classroom problems of immediate concern. 
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10. Though a large number of problems have been studied 
in India, a much larger number remains to be solved. 
A modest attitude, but a daring one, is needed for 
handling the situation. 


Questions and Problems 


1. What do the terms ‘problems’ and ‘fields’ of educational research 
connote? What classifications of ‘fields’ of educational research do 
you consider most desirable? Why? 

. Make a list of the pressing educational needs in our country that 
research must meet with a satisfactory solution. Name these needs 
in the order of their importance. 

3. Make a list of research contributions in any one significant field 
of educational research in India. Fully- illustrate your answer 
with examples. 

4. What trends of educational research do you find current in India 
during the last decade? What improvements would you like 
to introduce in the feld? 


lo 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PnocEpunE mw EpucariONAL RESEARCH—A 
SELECTION, FoRMULATION AND DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Various steps in procedure—selection, formulation and 
definition of the problem—actual attack of the problem— 
reporting on the study. Selection of the problem—need, 
Sources, points to consider. Formulation of title and state- 
ment; common errors in phrasing titles; different ways of 
stating problems. Definition of the problem—meaning, need 
and constituent parts. Pilot study, Model. 


Problems in the field of education all over the world are 
numerous. A scientific study and successful solution of these 
problems is no easy task. For the study and solution of every 
single problem in education, the research workers, whether 
working individually, or in groups, have to undertake many 
steps in a well-regulated order. Failing in any one of the 
steps may amount to a critical lapse in the whole attempt and 
end in unsatisfactory results. To analyse the procedure in 
educational research we may do well in outlining below the 
various steps thus: 


I. Selection and Formulation of the Problem. 
2. Definition of the Problem. 
3. Actual Attack of the Problem: 
(i) Collection of what is 'known'—the available related 
information. 
(ii) Collection of what is ‘unknown’—sufficiently new, 
relevant data. 
(iHi) Organization of data—old and new—to secure 
Sequence, progress and meaning. 
(iv) Formulation of conclusions on the basis of the findings, 
and the emergence of a thesis on the subject. 
4. Reporting on the study undertaken. 
In appendix A, we give a Proforma for synopses of Research 
Projects, alongwith explanatory notes on the items in the Pro- 
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forma, being used by the Women's Training College, Dayal- 
bagh, Agra. 

Let us discuss, in the present chapter, only the first two of 
the above steps, and then in the subsequent chapter, the sub- 
steps of the third. We shall postpone the discussion of the 
last step for some time and get acquainted with some other 
important things in the meantime. 


SELECTIQN OF THE PROBLEM 


When the range of phenomena that the researcher may study 
is contemplated it is realised that he should approach his task 
with considerable humility. Out of a group of recognised prob- 
lems a choice has to be made so that they may be tackled one 
at a time. One problem may be selected rather than the. 
other, (1) because of its interest, (2) as a basis of further study, 
(8) to improve educational conditions, or (4) to further per- 
sonal ambitions. But it is absolutely essential that a potential 
educational research worker be aware of the whole picture of 
educational research—completed, under progress, and needed. 
Problem-awareness is not ordinarily a characteristic of the 
beginner. In order to discover these problems he has to get 
acquainted with the field through an approach to varied sources 
in the form of books, courses, periodicals, proceedings of 
learned societies, lists of thesis, historical analyses, reports of 
conferences, survey of scientific studies of all kinds, and so on. 


Where to Look for Problems of Research? 


In answer to this question we may say: 
1. In the conflicts experienced by one who is being educated 
or who is performing. some type of educational work, In- 
congruities, contradictions, points of controversy and untested 
conclusions in any area of education can be made a subject 


for research. 

2. Among the sug 
educators, educationists 
clues obtained from rea 
suggestions one can alway: 


gestions for needed research made by 
and research workers. By following 
ding and contemplating about such 
s discover worthwhile topics for re- 
1 J. C. Almack,, Research and Thesis Writing. London: Houghton 
Miffin Co., 1930. 
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search. Assignments in text-books, special assignments, reports 
and papers may easily suggest areas of needed research. Besides, 
there are the specialized sources as the Encyclopaedia of Edu- 
cational Research, Psychological Abstracts, The Review af 
Educational Research, The Journal of Experimental Education, 
The Journal of Educational Research, The Doctors and Mas- 
ters Theses in Education, Dissertation Abstracts. Sources of this 
nature are good for problem-seekers. 

8. In research work already completed. To an intelligent 
mind, lists of thesis already completed may suggest. other 
problems in the same, related, or so far neglected areas. 

4. Gaps or deficiencies in explanations, 'areas of darkness’, 
so to say, may suggest supplementary problems to fill in those 
blanks. ` 

5. Past theories which seem to need re-examination because 
of the rise of certain doubts as to their soundness. 

6 The classroom, school or community which is always a 
logical source for educational problems with which a teacher 
is confronted everyday, Classroom lectures, class discussions, 
seminar reports and out-of-class exchanges of ideas with stu- 
dents and professors may suggest many stimulating problems. 

7. Technological changes and social developments bringing 
forth new problems and new opportunities for research. 

8. Consultation with the course instructor or adviser. Although 
research problems are not assigned, yet consultation with the 
more experienced staff members is a desirable practice, lor it 
helps a student in clarifying his thinking, in achieving a sense 
of focus and in developing a manageable problem from one 
that may be vague and complex otherwise. 

Finding a problem for research, however, does not mean 
that it should become the problem of research. One may still 
have to reject it if one uses his discretion and foresight. Before 
the proposed research problem can be considered appropriate, 

several searching questions should be raised. 


Questions one needs to ask when selecting a problem of attack 


l. Is it interesting? For, if it seems dull and boring to the 
research worker, there is little hope that he would do justice to 
it. 
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if it has been already tackled by some 


2. Is it new? For, 
n the duplication of effort would be 


previous researcher, the 
a sheer waste. 
E rs : significant? For, if it is not worthwhile, 
nowledge nor leads to any improvement in 
practices, it would be in vain. 
E is : feasible? For, a problem i 
escari new and yet not be a good problem for a particular 
on ch worker and he may fail to carry it through to a suc- 
Ssful conclusion. One must ask, therefore : 


if it neither 
the current 


mav be interesting, signifi- 


oe” Do I possess the necessary competence to plan and carry 
t a study of the type this problem warrants? Have I got 


enous 
oe knowledge about the field and sufficient skill to mani- 
Pulate the required tools and techniques for gathering and 


B rx the data? 
E Are pertinent data accessi 
agathering devices and procedures available? 
e Will I be able to get proper guidance from 
mo ulty member in planning and completing the 
its nsorship, co-operation and special permission is Te 
a xecution, will it be available? 
th ) Do I have the necessary financia 
e Study? 
E Do I have enough time t 
i n to end? 
. V) Do I have courage and 


Mspite 
i of some difficulties and soc 
a e difficulties 4 1 
PVolved in it? Special risks, penalties and handicaps or costs 


* Physical, financial personal, social or professional character 
^Y arise any time. ' will I be able to face them boldly: 

stions red in the 
nsidered a good one.” 
oblem and standards 


ble? Are valid and reliable 


a Staff or a 
task? If any 
quired in 


] resources to carry on 


o execute the project from 


pursue the study 


determination to 
al] hazards that may be 


a * is only when the above du are answel 
irmative, that the problem can be co 


e criteria for the selection of a pr 
dertaken unless 

roject should be Ur ; 
we ae significantly an important 
à Y *Some Thoughts 


M. Corey. 
logu Reivew, Vol I, 


2 
Cf, « 
its Gn No educational rese 
k caps ences give promise O 
ional practice or operation" — Stephen 


" B 
a E Educational Rescarch—L" Education @ 
» January 1961, pp. 5-8- 


id Psycho 
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for its evaluation may be summarized into four principles, in 
terms of personal interest, personal capabilities, values of the 
topic and availability of data. 

To find out his interest in the problem, the following ques- 
tions may be asked: 

l. Do I have merely a passive curiosity in the solution of 
my problem or is it à consuming, insatiable, intellectual drive? 

2. Is my interest present because of anticipated rewards, 
Such as advancement in position, increased authority, or finan- 
cial gain? 

3. Is my interest so strong that it might involve strong bias 
in seeking the solution of the problem?* 

One might consíder the following questions in determining 
the value of a topic: 

l. Is it likely that the results of the study will add to the 
present body of knowledge or will it only duplicate what has 
already been done? 

2. Does the field need reworking? 

3. Are there gaps in verified knowledge that need to be 
filled? 

4. Are the results that may be obtained of practical value 
to business, society, government or other agencies? 

5. Who might be interested in the results? 

To find out whether the topic is within the researcher's 
capabilities, he might ask himself: 

l. Am I equipped, or can I equip myself, with the general 
and specialized skills, knowledges, and abilities required in 
Solving the problem? 

2. Is the topic feasible within the limits of my financial 
backing and the time I have available. 

3. Is the topic such that it will be possible for me to get 
adequate Sponsorship and administrative co-operation?* 

Lastly, the student should investigate the availability of data 
to obtain Satisfactory answers to the following questions: 


3 " » fi 
Ed : Francis Remmel: An Introduction to Research Procedures 5^ 

caution, Harper & Bros, New York, 1958. p. 24 

Ibid, p. 95, 
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l. Are the particular data, necessary in the solution of the 
topic, accessible to me? 

2. Are the techniques necessary for the solution of the topic 
developed to the extent that the conclusions will not have to 
be so qualified as to make them of little or no value? 

3. Can the topic be limited sufficiently due to lack of avail- 
ability of some data to permit a satisfactory treatment?” 


FORMULATION or THE PROBLEM 

Once the selected problem for research has been evaluated 
and finally adopted for investigation the next step is to phrase 
the topic adequately and state it clearly. 


TITLE AND STATEMENT 

Statement of the problem is not exactly the same as the title 
of the thesis. “As a rule, the title of a thesis can do no more 
than name the topic or the particular field represented.” A 
Statement of the problem in one or two paragraphs, has a 
definite place in the introductory chapter and is an attempt 


to focus on a clear goal. 
Tri 


i ] i topics 
Common errors which should be avoided in phrasing of top 
are: 


(1) Naming a broad field or area of study instead of a specific 
Problem, e.g., ‘The teaching of English in India: ns 
. (2) Narrowing or localizing a topic to such an € E 
It indicates a pinpoint problem, too small and en rots 
research purposes, e.g, ‘A proposed history of a s$ g 
School. z i 

(3) Including terms of an unscientific, virt UE 
in emotional T base ie ge a icem b show pupil 
Adventure and a life service’ OF; An attemp baaie iA 
Sctivity vs. teacher domination’ Pi e m that the wealth 
of educational opportunity based on the PP, 
of the state should educate the future citizen. 


? Ibid rch, New 
» p. 30. Methods of Research, 

yo Carter, V. Good and D. E. SG oq 

ork: Appleton Century Crofts Inc. 
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Thus, an adequate title for a research thesis is one which 
represents a reasonable restriction and implies an objective ap- 
proach, e.g.: 

(i) An analysis of different methods used in the prediction 
of general university achievement. 

(ii) A study of the causes and symptoms of backwardness 
in children in the secondary schools, 


(iii) An investigation into the history. and development of 
school broadcasts in India. 


(iv) A critical and comparative study of post-graduate tea- 
cher education in England and India. 


(v) An evaluation of Basic Education as it exists in practice 
today. 


STATEMENT 
Different ways of stating the problem are: 
(1) Posing a question:. 


(i) a single question, 
(ii) several questions, or 
(iH) a single question followed by several sub-questions. 


(2) Making a declarative statement: 


(i) a single declarative statement, 

(ii) a single statement with several phrases, 

(iii) a series of complete statements, 

(iv) a general statement followed by subordinate statements. 

(v) a statement followed by restatement in the form of 
a question, , 

(vi) a statement followed by a series of thesis, 


Which way to adopt? 


One may choose any of these ways remembering that the 
question form has an advantage in sharpening and focusing 
the issue, but the declarative statement is perhaps more com- 
mon and both the ways may be combined easily in an initial 
statement of the problem. 
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DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


The relatively brief introductory or initial statement of the 
problem is to be followed by a fuller definition? and description 
of the proposed thesis. This is what is usually termed as the 
outline, the synopsis, the proposal or the 'agendum'" of the 
proposed research project. Almost all institutions and courses 
demand that a carefully organized outline plan for a research 
project, be submitted before any project is approved, because: 


(1) this provides a basis for evaluation of the proposed 
project; 

(2) this gives the advisor a basis for guidance and help 
later; and . 

(8) this provides a systematic plan of procedure for the 
researcher to follow, insuring, a steady and continuous 
progress, without false starts or retrogression, toward 


the goal set-up. 
is comparable to *the blueprint which the 


The * i 
agendum bids are let and building com- 


architect prepares before the 
mences”." [ts essential, parts are: 

l. Statement of the problem or its analysis into bac mie 
elements, Question or questions that the research is Sed 
to answer are usually framed as hypothesis or hypotheses to 
tested on the basis of evidence. It may be a ts 
formulate one or more hypotheses at this stage mf pem 
Possible conclusions. Such a step clearly establishes t » na us 
of the problem and the logic underlying the _— n 
gives direction to the data-gathering procedure. d d rog 
is a shrewd guess or inference that is formulated an m i perd 
ly adopted to explain observed facts or conditions an 


în further investigation.” 
, ) m 
(i) reasonable i.e. logically pm TR 
(ii) consistent with known or ° se 
°? "To define oblem means to specify it in m v MS p 
> 1 7 " " p H 
x S. Monroe = D. Engelhart quoted by F. L. Whitney op 
k f W. Besc op. cit. 6. 22. 
- W. Best. loc. cit. ee 
* Carter V. Good. and D. E. ,Scates. op- cits P 
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(iii) stated in such a way that it could be tested as true or 

false, and 

(iv) stated in as simple and unambiguous terms as possible. 

2. The significance or justification of the problem. It is im- 
portant to know how the results of the research cau influence 
educational theory or practice, to justify its worthwhileness and 
give it an urgency. This step would safeguard a wastage of 
research effort on trivial or superhcial investigation. 

8. Statement of scope. A statement of the limits or scope 
of the investigation will provide information concerning, who 
what, where, and how many. “ To define a problem means to 
put a fence around it to separate it by careful distinctions from 
like questions, found in related situations of need"? 

4. A ‘resume’ or survey of related literature. A survey of 
related literature is a very important step not only in finding 
a problem, but also in the formulation of hypothesis, in the 
selection of methods and tools to be employed, and in the 
interpretation of results. A brief analysis of previous studies 
or related studies found in journals, magazines, articles, and 
reports should be made. This provides evidence that the re- 
searcher is familiar with what is already known and also with 
what is unknown and unproved. Thus, it helps in avoiding 
duplication and provides helpful suggestion for future investi- 
gation. 

5. An analysis of proposed research procedures—sources, data 
and methods. This identifies the entire research plan by describ- 
ing what must be done, how it will be done, what data will 
be needed, what data-gathering devices will be employed and 
evaluated with regard to their validity and reliability and how 
sources of data will be selected, data will be analysed and con- 
clusions will be reached. 

6. Definitions of technical terms. It is important to define all 
unusual terms that could be misinterpreted. This would help 
to establish a frame of reference with which the researcher 
approaches the problem. 


7. Basic assumptions. In every area of research the whole 
investigation is based on certain initial assumptions, e.g. in 


HF. L. Whitney, op. cit. p. 80. 
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studies of the sociological or educational type, the kind of 
assumptions generally accepted, without any identification in 
the report, are that school and education are necessaty, that 
man is social by nature, that respect for individual rather than 
rigid regimentation is desirable as a way of life and education. 
Such other assumptions should be stated as part of the definition 
and development of the problem, and also in connection with 
the conclusions of the investigation. To the extent the basic 
assumptions are open to question, the results of a particular 
investigation are subject to challenge. 

8. Limitations. A recognition of the limitations of the study 
helps to focus attention on valid objectives and helps to mini- 
mize the danger of over-generalization. 

9. A time schedule. It should be prepared so that the re- 
searcher may budget his time and energy effectively. Dividing 
the project into parts and assigning dates for completing each 
part helps to systematize the project and minimize the general 
tendency to procrastinate. 

The proposal for a study may not include all aspects of 
definition listed above, but they certainly are important factors 
to consider in any plan of research. The planning stage of 
research is the critical stage and should not be hurried. Some- 
times it may be necessary to carry out a preliminary or pilot study 
in order to determine whether the proposed study is feasible 
or not. Such pilot studies often indicate that a problem needs 
restatement or modification before it is considered ‘researchable’ 
and leads to a revision of the previous research plan. 

Of late, the term model has been used in the research litera- 
ture on behavioral sciences. A research student might often 
feel perplexed and confused when he comes across the terms 
in research reports, more so because various investigators have 
given the terms different meanings. Essentially, model is a 
theoretical structure that serves to derive and hence interrelate 
the specific laws found in the problem under investigation. 
The model represents a series of relationships—conceptual, 
physical or mathematical—which may be considered appro- 
priate for the understanding of some data. A structure is 
formulated which enables one to present concepts in such a 
way that researchers can join useful insights into their pheno- 
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mena. Some investigators have used the term as a synonym 
for theory, particularly when the theory can be highly qualified 
or is speculative. Some others have employed the term to 
describe a structure used for an analogy. It covers all the facts 
in a well-known field and then serves as a framework for a 
theory in an unfamiliar field. 

The use of a ‘model’ has many advantages. A model 
engenders vigour and so theoretical hypotheses can be tested 
very precisely. It contains information in a form which is suit- 
able for prediction. It may bring out some hidden factors in 
a situation—factors, which one might not have found out other- 
wise. Results from a number of experiments on the basis of 
a model can be easily compared. 


Summary 


l. Of the various steps involved in a systematic research 
procedure the initial steps of selecting, formulating and 
defining the problem are very important. 

2. Selection of an adequate problem is necessary and can 
be made from a number of problems that suggest them- 
selves through various channels; in the conflicts in 
experience, among suggestions for needed research, in 
research already completed, in gaps or deficiencies, in 
explanations, in past theories, in new developments, or 
from the classroom, school or community. 

8. One should be careful to select only that problem which 
he feels is interesting, new, significant and feasible from 
various angles—academic, financial concerning time, 
etc. 

4. In formulating the problem selected, one should disting- 
uish between the title and the statement of the problem. 
He should phrase his topic to form the title of his study 
in a way that it is neither too broad nor too narrow, nor 
of an unscientific, emotional character. It should be 
brief but clear and exact. 

5. Statement of problem finds a definite place in the in- 
troductory chapter of the thesis. The statement may 
take various forms—that of posing a question or making 

a declarative statement—or those which combine these 
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two main forms in various ways. The most suitable form 
for the topic in hand should be selected. 

6. Definition of the problem implies an ‘outline’, ‘synopsis’, 
‘proposal’ or ‘agendum of the proposed research project. 
Its usual constituents are: 

(i) statement of the problem with hypothesis formula- 
tion, 
(ii) significance of the problem, 
(iii) statement of the scope, 
(iv) a survey of related literature, 
(v) an analysis of the proposed research procedure as 
to sources, data and methods, 
(vi) definition of technical terms, 
(vii) basic assumptions, 
(viii) limitations, and 
(ix) a time schedule. 
All these aspects may or may not be included in a Defi- 
nition, but they are all significant. 

7. A pilot study to finalize a research problem and the 
plan of attack may be useful. 

8. Currently model making has proved useful in the solu- 
tion and clarification of problems. 


Questions and Problems 


. Although unsolved problems in education are innumerable, it is no 
easy task to find out a suitable problem for research. Do you agree? 
What difficulties may one come across in selecting a suitable problem 
for research? Discuss. 

. Many enthusiastic candidates are ‘problem blind’. 
help such a person in discovering existing problems and in selecting 
a suitable one for himself to study? 

. “No educational research project should be undertaken unless its 
consequences give promise of improving significantly an important 
educational practice or operation.” (Stephen M. Corey). Discuss. 
What other factors would you keep in view while selecting a problem 


How would you 


for research? 
How would you distinguish between the title and the statement of 


a problem? Select any five significant problems for research. Phrase 
suitable titles and formulate clear statements for them. 
. What do you understand by the ‘definition of a problem’ for re- 
search? Why is it necessary to define a problem? Define a problem 
for research you would like to take up. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
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SunvEY AND COLLECTION OF RELATED INFORMATION 


Need to know about related literature in any field of enquiry. 
Availability of sources and possession of knowledge about them, 
both are necessary. Two forms of such literature—direct and 
indirect. Direct, i.e. educational literature: periodicals, journals, 
books, bulletins, yearbooks, theses, government publications, etc. 
Indirect, i.e. guides to educational literature : encyclopaedias, in- 
dexes, abstracts, bibliographies and directories, biographical 
references, etc. Available sources of each type indicated—Ameri- 
can, English, Indian and International. Survey of the sources 
and collection of useful data—preliminary reading, critical read- 
ing, compiling a bibliography and note-taking. 

“Practically all human knowledge can be found in books 
and libraries. Unlike other animals that must start anew 
with each generation, man builds upon the accumulated and 
recorded knowledge of the past.” 


For any worthwhile study in any field of knowledge the 
research worker needs an adequate familiarity with the library 
and its many resources. Only then will an effective search for 
specialized knowledge be possible. The search for reference 
material is a time-consuming but very fruitful phase of a re- 
search programme. Every investigator must know what sources 
are available in his field of enquiry, which of them he is likely 
to use and where and how to find them. 

In the field of education, as in other fields too, the research 
worker needs to acquire up-to-date information about what has 
been thought and done in the particular area from which he 
to take up a problem for research. But it is found 
that generally the extent of important, up-to-date information 
regarding educational research and ideas possessed by educa- 
tional workers is very limited. Good, Barr and Scates quote 


intends 


i John W. Best. op. cit, p. 31. 
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the poor results of investigations carried out on this point by 
D. A. Worcestor and Ashbaugh, and rightly conclude that the 
present status of professional information in education was at 
a very low level? Availability of adequate information and 
possession of sufficient familiarity with it, however, are not one 
and the same thing. Availability of adequate information about 
educational thought and research does not by itself result in 
possession of its knowledge by the researcher, The researcher 
must apply himself keenly to the task. On the other hand a 
research worker may be very keen to possess up-to-date in- 
formation regarding his field, and may try hard to be posted 
up-to-date, and yet fail to get enough information due to the 
non-existence of sources of such information. In our country 
the research workers quite often come across the latter handi- 
cap. 

Survey of related literature, besides forming one of the 
early chapters in research report for orienting the readers, 
serves some other purposes. Good, Barr and Scates analyse 
these purposes as *: 


l. to show whether the evidence already available solves 
the problem adequately without further investigation, 
and thus to avoid the risk of duplication; 

2. to provide ideas, theories, explanations or hypotheses 
valuable in formulating the problem; 

3. to suggest methods of research appropriate to the 
problem; 

4. to locate comparative data useful in the interpretation 
of results, and 


5. to contribute to the general Scholarship of the investi- 
gator. 


"There are, in general two types of data—primary and secon- 
dary. Primary data are those that are obtained at the places 
of beginning or origins, or all new data which have been 
gathered, or are in the process of being gathered (W. C. 
Schluter, How to do Research work, Englewood Caffs, Prentice- 
Hall, 1926, pp 58-59). Secondary data are those that have 


? Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr D. E. Scates, op. cit., pp. 167-68. 
3 Loc. cit. 
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been collected previously and reported by some individual 
other than the present researcher. They usually consist of 
some sort of publication which reports primary data." 

Sources of information, existing in any field of research, found 
in the library may be of two types: direct and indirect. In 
the feld of education, the direct sources of information are 
available in the form of educational literature of the following 
types: 

(1) Periodical literature found in journals, 

(2) books, monographs, yearbooks and bulletins, 

(8) graduate, doctoral and other theses, and 

(4) certain miscellaneous sources—like Government publica- 

tions on Education. 


The indirect sources of information—or guides to educational 
literature—are available in the form of: 


(4) Encyclopaedia of education. 
(2) Education Indexes. 

(8) Education Abstracts. 

(4) Bibliographies and Directories. 
(5) Biographical References. 

(6) Quotation Sources. 

(7) Miscellaneous other sources. 


The folowing will be found valuable as library guides to 
educational literature of all kinds: 

1. Alexander, Carter and Burk, A. J. How to locate Edu- 
cational Information and Data, 4th ed. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, NY 1956. 419 pp. 

9. Aids to Educational Research—comprising bibliographies 
and plan of Research. Scottish Council for Research in Edu- 
cation, Moray House, Edingburgh. 

We would do well to discuss first the Guides to Educational 
Literature, and then the Literature in Educational Research 


itself. 


4J. Francis Rummel, op. cit. p. 58. 
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A. QGumEs ro EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


A research worker needs some guides to relevant related 
literature—some convenient handles which will draw out 
all the material he needs, and also teli him what the material 
available exactly is. 


1. Encyclopaedias of Education 


Encyclopaedias, as we know, imply a huge or multi-volume 
work containing articles of both biographical and general cha- 
racter. So also in education, encyclopaedias are the work of 
a group of experts in the various fields of education. Organiza- 
tion of all the content of educational encyclopaedias is usually 
alphabetic, but sometimes dual too—(i) general topic arrange- 
ment in one alphabetic sequence and (ii) biographical arrange- 
ment in another alphabetic sequence. A complete and finely 
detailed index, extensive cross-references or short entries and 
various symbols are invariably included. The spirit of articles 
in a good encyclopaedia on education is scholarly, and the 
over-all pattern determines the nature and form of individual 
article, which must conform to that pattern in style m 
and tone. Another mark of a good educational 
is that a balanced selection of topics included sho 
represent education at all stages—in its various 


anner 
encyclopaedia 
uld accurately 
aspects, 


(i) Among encyclopaedias of education, Walter S. Monroe's 
Encyclopaedia of Educational Research must hold the pride of 
place. It was issued by the American Educational Research 
Association, New York, published first in 1941, then revised in 
1950. It contains 241 critical articles by various authors on 
practically every aspect of education with over 12,200 biblio- 
graphical references to significant research studies. It cites 
outstanding researches on educational problems carried out in 
U. S. A. Each article is written by a specialist, The new edition 
of 1960, included reports of educational research not only in 
America, but in other countries as well. 


(ii) Another American encyclopaedia that needs mention here 
is the Encyclopaedia of Modern Education, prepared by Henry 
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D. Rivlin, and H. Schueller, published at New York in 1943 
by the Philosophical Library. It is the work of over 200 
contributors. It covers the entire field of education and also 
gives the biographies of important educationists. 

(iii) There is another old but useful encyclopaedia by Paul 
Monroe published at New York by the Macmillan Co. (1911- 
13) in 5 Volumes. It contains basic educational information 
of a historical nature and covers all countries and periods. 

(iv) Encyclopaedia of Child Guidance, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1943, by Ralph B. Winn, and (v) Encyclo- 
paedia of Vocational Guidance, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948, by Oscar J. Kaplan, are examples of encyclo- 
paedias in specialized fields of education. 

(vi) Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences—1930-34, 15 Vols. 
(Reissued in 8 vols. in 1937). The basic reference work for 
the social sciences and social aspects of other subjects. "Very 
strong in both biographical and bibliographical information. 

In our country, so far, there is no encyclopaedia of educa- 
tional research. More than ten years ago, Shri J. P. Naik had 
initiated a move towards preparing an Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Education. Through the Journal of Indian Education, requests 
were reached to all quarters where educational research had 
taken place in the country for submitting relevant information 
for the purpose. But, as is evident, such steps as were taken 
did not bring about satisfactory response with the result that 
the intended publication of the encyclopaedia remained just a 
dream. That there is urgent need for such a work in our 
country for purposes of reference and guidance in further 
research goes without saying. The earlier an encyclopaedia is 
compiled in our country, the better for the future research 


workers in education. 


2. Education Index 

Index as a guide to literature serves the same purpose as the 
index of a book or the card file of the library. ]t identifies the 
source of the article or of the book cited by listing the titles 
alphabetically, under subject and author headings. Most in- 
dexes provide complete directions for locating the article of 


book mentioned. 
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Indexes may be general or specialized. Among specialized 
indexes stands the Education Index, New York :H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1929-data. It is issued monthly (September through June), 
annually and again every three years. It is the most valuable 
single source or guide to periodic literature in education, having 


served as a comprehensive index of practically all publications 
in education. It lists: 


(i) All books on professional education. 

(ii) Yearbooks and other publications of professional so- 
cieties and associations, 

(iit) Publications of the U. S. Office of Education. 

(iv) Publications of N.E.A. and its branches. 

(v) Bulletins, monographs and reports on education. 

(vi) Articles in about 175 educational periodicals, 


(vii) Articles on education in non-professional publications. 
(viii) Book reviews and Book lists. 


(ix) Bibliographies published, 
(x) Courses of study published, 
(xi) Resources and teaching units. 
(xii) Tools of research and evaluation, 
(xiii) Reference books. 
(xiv) Names of foundations and associations, 
(xv) Meeting dates of professional education associations, 


References are not carried from one thre 
next. Among the general indexes 
following are of long standing. 

(i) Readers Guide to Periodic Literature, 
M. W. Wilson Co., 1900—date. 
(ii) International Index to Periodic 
M.:W. Wilson Co., 1913—date. 

(ii) Cumulative Book Index to Periodic Literature, New 

York: M. W. Wilson Co., 1928 — date. 

These general indexes have been 

educational workers. 


e-year book to the 
published in America the 


New York: 


Literature, New York: 


of considerable help to 


In England the educational indexing project is c 
by the librarians of the various Institutes of Educat: 
(i) Index to Selected British 


arried out 
ion. 
Educational Periodicals. 
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(Leeds) Librarians of Institutes of Education, 1954— 
date, thrice per year. The index covers 41 educational 
periodicals excluding the periodicals on fundamental and 
adult education which are indexed elsewhere. There are 
two parts to the index: Part I—Subject Index, and Part 
II—Author Index. The subject index is wide and inclu- 
des cross reference by countries. 

(ii) National Institute of Adult Education. A select biblio- 
graphy of adult education in Great Britain, including 
works published to the end of the year 1950, London, 
1952, with some supplements. It is an annotated biblio- 
graphy of the most important books, pamphlets and 
articles appearing on the subject in the U. K. The 
entries in each issue are classified under different head- 
ings. It lists articles from twelve periodicals. 

(iii) British Education Index. Vol. I, August 1954 to Novem- 
ber 1958. Compiled by the Librarians of Institutes of 
Education, The Library Association, 1961. 122 pp. 
The work includes references to articles of educational 
interest which have been published in more than fifty 
periodicals during the period of four years. Further 
volumes on the same lines are promised at intervals in 
the future. The volume has been widely welcomed. 

Besides the above specialized indexes, there is an important 
general index in the U.K. which proves of great help to the 
educational researchers too. 

(iv) Subject Index to Periodicals, London. The Library As- 

sociation, 1919-date, Quarterly with annual cumulation. 
It includes select articles from over 300 periodicals of 
U.K. Among them are included about 10-15 educational 
journals, grouped under various headings. The articles 
on education appear under the sub-headings of: edu- 
cation and museums, education of adults, education of 
women and educational psychology. 

In our country indexing service in education is of recent 
growth. It started with the publication of the Education 
Quarterly, Delhi, Ministry of Education, in 1949. Each issue 
of this Quarterly Journal carried a section entitled "Index to 
Articles which provided an Author and Subject Index to articles 
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selected from the principal Indian educational periodicals. Each 
issue contained from 100 to 400 entries, which were comulated 
periodically. In the place of this Index, we have now IEI— 
Indian Education Index—a monthly bulletin issued by the 
Central Secretariat Education Library which indexes 
of important Indian educational journals. 


"Index India' published by the Rajasthan University Library, 
Jaipur, India is useful quarterly documentation list on India of 
material in English combining in one Sequence Indian News- 
paper Index, Index to Indian periodicals, to Foreign Periodicals, 
to Composite Publications, to biographical profiles, with sc- 
parate author and subject indexes. 


articles 


3. Educational Abstracts 


The reference guides literature know; 
review provide not only a systematized 
but also include a summary of the c 
Usually the summaries are brief. 
utilitarian literature has become c 
knowledge. In many advanced 
their special "Educational Abstract 

In America the most useful of 
lowing: 


n as abstract, digest, or 
list of reference Sources, 
ontents of each article. 
Such strictly and efficiently 
urrent in many branches of 
countries educationists have 
Ss’ to serve them, 

these references are the fol- 


(i) Review of Educational Research, Washington, American 
Educational Research Association (N.E.A.) 1981.date, 
Published five times each year, it briefly summarizes 
research findings in education under eleven major areas 
in three-year cycles—Administration, Curriculum, Educa- 
tional Measurement, Educational Psychology, Guidance, 
Mental and Physical Development, Language Arts, 


Research Methods, Special Programmes and Teacher 
Personnel. 


(ii) Education Digest, Ann Arbor, 
monthly, September to May. Itp 
reduced to digest form, from vari 
periodicals and reports. About 9 
their current educational interest 


Michigan, 1935-date, 
ublishes select articles 
ous U. S. educational 
00 articles selected for 
in U. S. education are 
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digested per year. An author index is included in each 
issue. 


(iii) Psychological Abstracts, Monthly publication by the 
American Psychological Association, Washington, DC. 


(iv) University Microfilms. Dissertation Abstracts, a guide to 
dissertations and monographs available in microfilms 
(monthly). 

A useful publication by the Institute for Scientific Co-operation, 

Federal Republic of Germany is the following: 

Education: a Biannual collection of Recent German Contri- 
butions to the field of educational research, edited in conjunc- 
tion with numerous members of German universities and re- 
search institutions by the Institute for Scientific Co-operation. 

In India, the Ministry of Education, since 1955, has been 
issuing Indian Education Abstracts every three months. It con- 
fines itself to books and periodicals on education published in 
India or pertaining to Indian Education in English and Hindi. 
Over 50 Indian Journals are indexed in the various issues. 
Subject headings under which the abstracts appear are varied— 
e.g. philosophy of education, educational psychology, tests and 
Measurements, examinations, students and students’ organiza- 
tions, educational and vocational guidance, teachers and tea- 
cher training, curriculum, basic education, health tee ees 
education, elementary, secondary, vocational and 2 un " u- 
cation, higher education, social education and educational ex- 


tention etc. qu hi 

Each entry includes the usual bibliograp i Te e 
gives an idea of the special features like: grap iis Articles 
bibliographies, etc. together with a lcs th " lüsioris 
indicating "the purpose of the author and or the conclusi 
he arrives at." i 

Each issue comprises about 195-150 entries and pum res 
B0 oaa An supUALG umulative author index is given o ea 


e 
val i t issue of the Volume. 
ae Basic Education in India are the 


Available in the field of Bast’ 4 py the National Institute 
dition, “intended 


cal details and 
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to be a record, not a collection of critical reviews of the litera- 
ture in the field’ The first issue covered books in Basic Edu- 


issue has included work in Hindi, Marathi, Gujrati and Ben- 
gali also. The B. E. A's cover 


(i) Philosophy and Theory, 

(i) Curriculum, 

(iii) Teaching Techniques, 

(iv) Craft, 

(v) Teachers and their Training, 

(vi) Health and Hygiene, 

(vii) Social Service, 
(viii) Reports of State Departments, 

(ix) Reports of Conferences and Workshops, 
(x) History and Surveys, 

(xi) Abstracts of research projects and other publications, and 
(xii) Short Comments, Notes, etc, 


research abstracts. The Natio 


search and Training, publishes reports of its research work 
under the title ‘Research Studies and Monographs’, 
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Some international abstracts devoted to education must not 

remain without mention. They are: 

l. Foreign Education Digest, Berkeley, California, 1936-date 
is a Quarterly divided in two parts. Part I contains, in 
English, about 35 digests, classified under distinct head- 
ings. Part II is an annotated bibliography of foreign 
education comprising about 75 items including 45 arti- 
cles. Over half of the entries in both the parts are Journal 
entries. About 50 educational journals from 15 countries 
and from several international organizations, and about 
95 reports are the subject of this digest. 

2. A monthly Bulletin published at Brussels since 1956 
which contains a descriptive bibliography of studies and 
articles on vocational guidance. 

3. Education Abstracts, Paris, UNESCO, 1940-date: month- 
ly, except in July and August. Each introductory essay 
devoted to a particular aspect of education, is followed 
by abstracts of books and documents selected from 
various countries dealing with the topic under consider- 
ation, 


4. Bibliographies and Directories 


ch, serving as useful guides for 


Devoted to educational resear ë i 1 
bibliographies and Directories. 


educational workers, are some 
A few examples of these in America are: " . 

(i) Association of Research Libraries. Dogtóral Dissertations 

Accepted by American Universities, published yearly 


si 1934, organized by subject areas. 5 i 
(ii) Lui T. A. (à Silvery, Herbert M., Masters Theses in 


Education, 1951 
T 5 : d Brown, Stanley B., Research 
(iii) Lyda, Mary Louise ane © t index of doctoral disser- 


P ^ ion, a subjec' 
Studies in Educati d studies, 1941-51. 


on, Bibliography of Research 


-41. 
Record of Current Education- 


tations, reports and fiel i 

(iv) U. S. Office of Educati 
Studies in Education 1928 

(v) U. S. Office of Hd 
icati 1912-1932. : 

(vi) e d J, A Directory of Educational Re- 
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search Agencies and Studies, Bloomington, Indiana, Phi 
Delta Kappa 1959. 
(vii) Research Studies in Education, Phi Delta Kappa, pub- 
lished annually. 
In the U. K, examples of such bibliographical guides to 
educational research are: 


(i) Kelly, Thomas, ed., A Select Bibliography of Adult Edu- 
cation in Great Britain. National Institute of Adult 
Education, 1952. 


(ii) National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
and Wales. A List of Researches in Educational Psycho- 
logy presented for higher degrees in the Universities of 
the United Kingdom and the Irish Republic from 1918, 
by A. M. Blackwell, London: .Newnes Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. Four such lists have appeared from 
1918-1954. 


(Hi) Scottish Council for Research in Education, Aids to 
Educational Research. Revised edition, London, Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1954. 

(iv) Association o£ Special Libraries and Information Bureau, 
Index to Theses accepted for higher degree in the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. I, 1950/51, 
London, Aslib, 1953, Annual, classified by subject includ- 
ing education. 

(v) Blackwell, A. M., A List of Researches in Education and 
Educational Psychology, London, Newnes Educational 
Publishing Co., 1950, 173 pp. 

In our country there have appeared very few bibliographical 
guides to educational research on a national basis covering the 
whole of India, 

Uttara Bharati, Journal of Research of the Universities of the 
Uttar Pradesh, published Quarterly, since 1954 at the Uni- 
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Bibliography of Doctorate Theses in Science and Arts accepted 
by the Indian Universities for 1946-48, and 1948-50 has been 
published recently by the Inter-University Board of India. Theses 
are listed under University, with subject subheadings including 
education. 

There are, however, some bibliographical guides to education- 
al research being issued by the students and staff of institutions 
or Departments of Education, like those issued from time to 
time by the Central Institute of Education, e.g. in some issues 
of ‘Studies in Education and Psychology. The Department of 
Education, University of Allahabad, Vidya Bhawan Teachers" 
College and some other institutions publish a complete list 
of the dissertations undertaken every year by their students and 
staff in their own annual publications. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
proposes to publish a list of Theses and Dissertations approved 
for the Doctorate and Masters Degree in Education of the 
Indian Universities. This list was brought out in August 1963 in 
mimeographed form entitled Educational Investigations in Indian 
Universities (1939-61). It also has two indices according to 
authors and subjects. It is planned that an annual list on the 
same line will be brought out in future. Another list of in- 
vestigations done during 1962-66 was brought out later. Steps 
are also being taken to get brief synopses of all these theses 
and dissertations prepared and these would be published in 
a series of volumes in the near future. 

Among the international bibliographies and directories of 
educational literature and research arranged alphabetically, 
countrywise, one may mention the following: 

(i) Research in Education, a directory of organizations, 
bibliographical materials and periodicals. Educatio 
Abstracts (Paris, Unesco), Vol. I, No. 2, February 1957. 

(ii) Educational Research, selected reports, books on me- 
thodology, bibliographies and journals. Education 
.Abstracts (Paris, Unesco), Vol. XII, No. 5-6, May and 
June 1960. 

(iii) Sources of Educational Publications of an Official Nature 

(Pans, Unesco) Education Abstracts, Vol. VIII, No. 10, 


December 1958. 
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(iv) Access.to current literature on education through perio- 
dical indexes (Paris, Unesco), Education Abstracts, Vol. 
IX, No. 1, January 1957. 

(v) An International List of Educational Publications (Paris, 
Unesco), Educational Studies and Documents, No. 23. 


B. EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Guides to educational literature discussed above are but the 
keys which give access to the educational literature —the primary 
source of information—itself, We will discuss now the direct 
sources of educational literature available to students and resea- 
rchers in education. 


l. Periodical literature found in Journals 


A periodical is defined as a publication issued in successive 
parts, usually at regular intervals. Included in this definition 
are not only journals, newspapers and magazines but also alma- 
nacs, yearbooks, directories, hand-books, government documents, 
publications of societies and associations, etc. But we will 
consider at present only the periodical educational literature 
found in journals which is of immense value in furnishing the 
most recent literature on the subject. Articles on new develop- 
ments in education often appear in periodicals before books on 
the particular topics are published, Sometimes authorities on 
particular subjects do not write books at all and contribute 
only to periodicals. Educational periodicals thus become the 
most important direct source of current educational literature, 
Such educational journals may be general or devoted to special 
fields of education. An International List of Educational Publi. 
cations issued by the UNESCO, (Educational Studies and 
Documents, No. 23) lists almost all educational periodicals— 
general and specific—found in various countries of the world 
including India. For such journals in other countries the readers 
may refer to the source of information mentioned above. 


It lists such journals under the following heads: 


General, research, primary, secondary, vocational and technical, 
special, adult, and workers, fundamental, audio-visual, special 
subjects. 
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Though somewhat out-dated, it is still a valuable guide to 
periodical journals and may be referred to with advantage by 
educational research workers. 


2. Some Books on Methodology of Educational Research 


There are a number of books in the English language avail- 
able on educational research found useful by the research 
workers in education. Some of them are the following : 


(i) Barnes, John B., Educational Research for Classroom 
Teachers. The Putnam series in Education: Arizona 
State University, 1960, 299 pp. 

The author introduces the reader to a kind of research that is 
teacher-oriented and to a kind of teaching that is research-orient- 
ed. Illustrating with real cases, he shows three large areas in 
which research may be profitably applied; the study of indivi- 
duals, the study of classroom groups and sub-groups, and the 
study of teaching and learning problems. Beginning with a 
discussion on "The Nature of Educational Research' the book 
includes in its main body actual case-studies of individual pupils, 
particular groups of pupils and of particular teaching and learn- 
ing problems. The appendices include worthwhile material on 
‘Research and the Administrator’ and ‘Research and the Educa- 
tional Consultant’. 


(ii) Barr, Avril S., Robert A. Davis, Palmer O. Johnson, 
Educational Research and Appraisal, Chicago, J B 
Lippincott, 1953, 362 pp. 

This book provides a survey of the major methods of problem 
solving and evaluation in education as well as a basis for both 
field practice and instruction in methods of thesis writing. It 
stresses research that may be conducted in school settings as 
a basis for action. It includes two appendices: one dealing 
with the writing of a thesis and the other with references for 
further analysis and study. 


(iii) Best, John W., Research in Education, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1959, 320 pp. 

Written for the graduate students as well as the graduate 

teacher-students, the book concerns itself with the meaning, 
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characteristics, and definitions of research of various kinds, with 
the processes of educational research—the selection and evalua- 
tion of the problem, the use of reference materials, the carrying 
out of historical, descriptive and experimental research, with the 
tools of research—questionnaires, interviews, tests, etc, the 
interpretation of the data collected and their statistical analysis. 
The book ends with advice on how to write a research report. 
It also reports upon three significant research studies—their 
planning and execution, 


(iv) Corey, Stephen M., Action Research to Improve Schoot 
Practices, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953, 161 pp. 


In the first chapter, the author defines action research, 
differentiating it from traditional educational research. In the 
following Chapters, the process of action research is described 
and illustrated; two action research studies are reproduced; the 
relativity of research quality is considered and some of the 
conditions favourable to action-oriented educational experimenta- 
tion are described, Then, there is a report of a seminar in which 
action research was employed as a method of learning. The 
book finally discusses and explains some simple statistical 
procedures and sampling problems useful in action research, The 
final chapter is a brief summary and concluding statement, 


(v) Good, Carter V., Introduction to Educational Research, 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959, 424 pp. 


An introductory book on research methods for field workers, 
graduate students and seniors in the undergraduate colleges, it 
is intended to serve the purpose of both producers and consum- 


ters rather than as separate discussion, 


(vi) Good, Carter V., Douglas E. Scates, Methods of Research, 
Educational, Psychological, Sociological, New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954, 990 pp. 
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Divided into ten long chapters on different aspects of research 
not merely educational but psychological and sociological too, 
this book discusses concepts, principles, and procedures rather 
than being a ‘recipe book, ‘rule book or a series of ‘lesson plans’ 
for problem solving, reflective thinking and research. The pre- 
sentation of a common pattern of research methodology in 
education, psychology and sociology has been possible because 
of the increasing interdependence of problems and procedures 
in these areas. In many instances the discussion of a particular 
problem of technique, in this book, is in the form of a series 
of questions for students to think through, with attention directed 
to the available literature, because the answer may not be yet 


known. 
(vii) Good, Carter V., A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scates, 
Methodology of Educational Research, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1941, 890 pp. 


A relatively older publication than the other books listed here, 
it is yet considered by most educational workers as the Bible 
of educational research, masterful as its treatment of the subject 
is. Addressed to field workers and graduate students in education, 
this volume is a sound, systematic, coherently organized treat- 
ment of the techniques of scientific research. A number of trouble- 
some items were treated in this book for the first time. All Jater 
writers are indebted to this book in some respect or the other. 
Graduate students have been particularly aided by it through 
suggestions for finding problems and starting research. 


(viii) Rummel, J. Francis, An Introduction to Research Pro- 
cedure in Education, New York, Harper, 1958, 413 pp. 


Presented as an orientation to research procedures, this book 
js intended for both the consumers and producers of educational 
research. Basic considerations in research methodology are 
accompanied by suggested references for more intensive study. 
The. book is organized to follow substantially the steps of prob- 
lem-solving. It deals with the nature of the scientific method of 
research and the selection of research problems. It discusses the 
development of a research proposal, with illustrative examples, 
an important but seldom presented feature in other publications. 
The techniques of data collection, the basic problems involved 
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in planning for the analysis and interpretation of data, the basic 
concepts of statistics, experimental designs, and scaling problems 
and techniques are presented in sufficient detail. Electromecha- 
nical techniques of sorting, classification and computation of 
data—an important part of research procedures these days— 
receives a much needed consideration in this book. Appendices 
A and B present several short-cut methods for statistical calcu- 


lations and examples of questionnaires and covering letters 
respectively. 


(ix) Travers, Robert M. W., An Introduction to Educational 
Research, New York, Macmillan, 1958, 466 pp. 


Planned for use in the training of educational research workers, 
this book also provides interpretation of the aims and methods 
of educational research for others connected with education in 
various capacities. The topics discussed in the book are: ground- 
work for research; conducting research within a framework of 
theory; the content of educational research; selecting the prob- 
lem; measurement in research, the use of multiple observations 
in measurement, validity of measurement; the nature of obser- 
vation ánd some direct approaches; observation, more complex 
procedures and indirect approaches; survey methods; prediction 
studies; studies of development; experimentation in education; 
problems of research design; data processing and reporting. A 
useful bibliography of background materials is included. 


(x) Van Dalen Deobold B., Understanding Educational 


Research, An Introduction, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1962, 432 pp. 


The book is expressly written for education students, It seeks 
to imbue students with a respect for scientific spirit of inquiry 
and to acquaint them with problem-solving techniques, The 
discussion is designed to help readers understand the difficulties 
investigators encounter, the importance of pro 
search projects and the need for applying the 
ficant studies in the classroom. 


moting sound re- 
findings of signi- 


(xi) Varma, M., An Introduction to Educational and Psycho- 
logical Research, Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 


The book deals with the nature of research in education and 
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psychology, the historical and philosophical types of research, 
the statistical methods of research, statistical analysis and scaling, 
testing and factor-analysis, prediction and decision processes 
and the role of experimental and clinical methods in research. 
Its main strength is the good guidance it provides in statistical 
analysis and. inference. 


(xii) Wiseman, Stephen, Reporting Research in Education, 
Manchester (England), Manchester University Press, 
1952, 21 pp. 

Divided into two main parts, this book discusses, in Part I, 
major considerations in the preparation of a thesis on experi- 
mental education—its form and length, its general pattern, stat- 
ing and outlining the problem, reviewing relevant literature, 


describing the design and measurement teachniques, stating, dis- 
cussing and interpreting the results of the experiment, summaris- 
ing and drawing conclusions, and the accepted bibliographical 
presentation. Part II, treating the problem of preparing a research 
paper for publication, distinguishes the latter from the former 


and advises the author of published papers about how to mould 
his materials. 


(xiii) Whitnew, Frederick L., The Elements of Research, New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 8rd ed., 1954, 539 pp. 


The book consists of sixteen chapters and five appendices. It 
deals with all the aspects of research—reflective thinking, science 
and research; research traits and abilities; the research problem; 
the evaluation of previous research; the agendum of procedures; 
the collection of evidence; the descriptive, historical and experi- 
mental methods, the philosophical, prognostic, sociological and 
creative types of research, research in curriculum-making; the 
classification of research material and the research report. The 
appendices give samples of reports of Doctoral and Masters’ 
studies from institutions of higher education, lists of representa- 
tive educational research problems, educational research sources, 
representative federal surveys of education in the United States. 


and agenda for eight types of research studies. 


3. Monographs, Yearbooks, Bulletins and Survey Reports 


A broad field of periodical educational publications is repre- 
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sented by bound volumes in the form of monographs, year books, 
bulletins and reports. In America larger schools of education 


topics of current interest, In England too, the various Institutes 


Sources exist at present. 
Yearbooks of Education are bound volumes appearing once 


a year, containing educational papers by eminent educationists. 


Among yearbooks of Education the following deserve special 
mention : 


(i) Lauwerys, J. A., and others, eds., Yearbook of Education, 
London, Evang Bros. Ltd., 1953-date, 


Prepared under the joint editoria] responsibility of the Uni- 


1953 Status and Position of Teachers 
1954 Educational and Technolo 
1955 Educational Counselling 
1956 Education and Economics 
1957 Education and Philosophy 
1958 The Secondary School Curriculum 

1959 Higher Education 

1960 Impact of Mass Media of Communication on Education 
1961 Concepts of Excellence in Education 

1962 Teacher Education 

1963 Education of the Gifted 

1964 Education and International Life 


gical Development 
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(ii) Jeffery, G. B., ed., Yearbook of Education, University 
of London, Institute of Education, Evans Bros. Ltd. 
1932-40, 1948-date. 

This yearbook contains signed articles on all phases of 
educational development in all English-speaking and 
major European countries. 

(iii) Kandel I.L., ed., Educational Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers’ College, New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 1928-44, 20 
volumes. 
This is an excellent reference for comparative educa- 
tion describing various national systems of educa- 
tion. Most of the volumes are devoted to some particular 
aspect of education, e.g. adult education and rural 
education, 

(iv) Yearbook of Education, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi, 1961, 1962. They 
are useful sources of information on Indian Education. 


1962 A view of Education in India 1947-61. (Revised 
Edition in two parts) 
1964 Elementary Education in India pp. xix+752 
1968 Educational Research pp. xxvi+318 
The council has also published First Mental Measure- 
ment Yearbook in 1966. 

Another kind of educational yearbook is represented by the 
International Yearbook of Education, published by the UNESCO 
ever since 1948, which presents a review of educational deve- 
lopment for the previous year in more than forty-five countries. 
In such yearbooks the emphasis is upon a great number of 
current detailed facts, rather than on written articles of a back- 
ground nature. Almanacs, Directories, Handbooks and Survey 
Reports are allied to this kind of yearbook. These are available 
on a national, regional, state as well as local level and supply 
concise factual information of statistical or identifying character. 
4. The International Sources of educational publications of 

an official nature are: 


(i) Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, 
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Geneva. 1927-date, Quarterly, having both English 
and French editions. 

(ii) Education Abstracts, Paris, UNESCO. 1940-date. 
Monthly except July and August, 

(iii) Educational Studies and Documents. Paris, UNESCO 
1950, irregular. 

(iv) International Review of Education. UNESCO Insti- 
tute of Education, 1955-date, Quarterly. 

(v) World Survey of Education. Handbook of Educa- 
tional Organizations and Statistics. Paris, 1955. 

(vi) Bibliography of Education in  non-self-governing 
territories. United Nations. Lake Success, N. Y., 1949. 


COLLECTION or Uskrur DATA 


Once the proper keys to educational literature are secured 
and utilized for the purpose of opening the locks of knowledge 
stored in books and journals etc, the research worker has to 
engage himself actively in reading and studying the latter and 
in sorting, sifting out and noting what is relevant to and 
significant for his purpose. This stage is thus divisible into the 
following steps: 


(a) Compiling a bibliography, 

(b) Preliminary reading, 

(c) Critical reading, and 

(d) Note-taking. 
Compiling a Bibliography 

One of the fundamental activities connected with any scienti- 
fic investigation is the compilation of a good tentative bibliogra- 


phy. Such a bibliography of relevant sources of information, 
although tentative should be: 


(i) accurate in every detail, 
(ii) complete but not padded, 
(iii) consistent in form, i.e., following a uniform classification. 
The following should appear in each complete bibliographical 
item: 
(i the authors name—arranged thus: last name—frst 
name—middle name. 
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(ii) the title, given in full as it appears on the title page of 


the publication. 

(iii Additional data: (a) of books—name of series and Vol. 
No. (if in series), place of publication, name of publisher, 
copyright date of edition and number of pages (b) of 
periodicals—name, volume and number, month and 


year of publication. 


Preliminary Reading 


Preliminary reading, called scouting or rapid investigation, 
is done with the object of ascertaining whether the reference 
has any bearing on the topic under study. For this purpose 
one is guided by the table of contents, index, chapter headings 
and illustrations. In case these sources fail to give necessary 
information, one has to resort to skimming. The quickest and 
most effective way of skimming through some material is to 
read the first and the last lines of a paragraph and evaluate 


rapidly what is contained in it. 


Critical Reading 

As a result of preliminary reading, a note can be made of 
suitable reference materials intended for thoughtful reading 
which involves reflective thinking and serious evaluation. It is 
on the basis of this that references found useful are to be listed 


in a bibliography. 


Note-taking 
It is an extremely important research activity to collect mate- 
rials in a form that can be easily recalled and used in the future. 


There are various ways of note-taking used by students and 
earch workers. The most common ones are: 

tion itself by writing in the margin 
g words, phrases, sentences or para- 


res 
(i) Using the publica 
and by underlinin 
graphs. 
(ii) Using note 
ficant points and quotations. 
(iii) Using the card-system for the purpose. 


-books or loose sheets for taking down signi- 
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The criteria considered important for good note-taking are: 


(i) Convenience or ease of handling, 
(ii) Flexibility, 

(iii) Uniformity, 

(iv) Accuracy and fitness of data, and 
(v) Ease of assembling. 


The common errors observed in note-taking which a resear- 
cher should guard against, are: 


(i) Failure to provide for systematic organization of mate- 
rial, which results in much duplication of eflort when 
material is required in usable form. 

(ii) Lack of bibliographical reference resulting in waste of 
time if the reference has to be located again or if the 
bibliographical note has to be given in the report. 


It may be helpful to classify notes in four categories : 


(i) Quotation, 
(ii) Paraphrase, 
(iii) Summary, and 
(iv) Evaluation. 


An effective method of note-taking is the one which is based 
not only on skimming, but in which the Source is skimmed 
through before taking down any notes, and thus the most 
‘significant material is selected. One would benefit by following 
the advice given below in this connection : 


(i) Use cards or slips of paper instead of notebooks or 
foolscap sheets. 4” x 6" is a convenient size to carry 
and easy to arrange topic-wise. 

(i) File each note-card under a definite topic or heading 
marked at the top of the card. At the bottom of the 
card note down complete bibliographical reference. 

(ii) Include only one topic on one card, Organization of 
notes will thus be flexible. In case notes are lengthy use 
more than one card, consecutively numbered and pin or 
tag them together. 

(iv) Notes must be complete and clearly understandable. 

(v) Distinguish clearly between a summary, a direct quota- 
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tion, a reference to the author's source and an evaluative 


statement. 

(vi) Don't plan to recopy or type your notes. Copy the notes 
correctly the first time. 

(vii) Keep the notes carefully filed lest they get lost or mis- 
placed. 


Summary 


1. Both the availability and utilization of adequate sources 
of related information are essential for a proper research 
activity. 

2. Survey of related literature does not only form one of the 

early chapters of the thesis, but also serves other useful 

purposes. 

Sources of information may broadly be divided into direct 

and indirect sources. Direct sources consist of periodical 

literature, books, monographs, yearbooks and bulletins, etc. 
dissertations and theses, and government publications, etc. 

Indirect sources include encyclopaedias, indexes, abstracts, 

bibliographies, etc. 

4. Among foreign encyclopaedias of education, Walter S. 
Monore's Encyclopaedia of Educational Research holds the 
pride of place. Henry D. Rivlin and H. Schuellers En- 
cyclopaedia of Modern Education is also a comprehensive 
work. No educational encyclopaedia has yet been pre- 
pared in our country. 

5. The American Éducation Index and the Index to Selected 
British Educational Periodicals are the major foreign in- 
dexes of Education. In India, Indian Education Index is 


being issued by the C.S.E.L. every month for some time 


now. 
6. Among outstanding education abstracts America has 


Review of Educational Research, Education Digest and 
Dissertation. Abstracts (in microfilm form). Indian Educa- 
tion Abstracts is issued every three months since 1955. 
Basic Education Abstracts are also useful periodical guides. 


e minor but important abstracts are available through 


Som 
esearch in education. Some 


the institutions that carry on r 
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International abstracts (Foreign Education Digest and 
Education Abstracts) are published regularly. 


. Systematic and regular bibliographies and directories, such 


as are available in U.S.A. and U.K., are hard to find in 
India. The Inter-University Board of India, the Ministry 
of Education and the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training are trying to fill the gap in this 
respect. 


. Among the direct sources of educational literature stands 


periodical literature found in journals—general and spe- 
cific. The journals on special aspects of education may be 
classified into educational research, primary, secondary, 
vocational and technical and special education; adult edu- 
cation, fundamental education, audo-visual education and 
special subject. Current in our country are periodicals, old 
and new, general aud specific, dealing with different as- 
pects of education. 


- Books on methodology of educational research are essen- 


tial reference sources for investigators. Foreign in their 
origin, as all available books so far are, they help the 
Indian research worker but partially. 

Monographs, yearbooks and bulletins issued by various 
agencies in U.S.A. and U.K., and also by some interna- 
tional agencies, supply useful data to the educational 
researcher. Survey reports of an official nature are avail- 
able on state, national, as well as international levels, 
Once adequate sources of information are secured, the 
researcher has to get engaged in collecting useful material 
for his purpose. Compiling a bibliography, preliminary 
reading, critical reading, and note-taking are important 
steps which have to be very carefully undertaken to get 
maximum utility out of the whole process of surveying 
related information. 


Questions and Problems 


Why is it essential for an educational research worker to possess 
up-to-date information about what has already been thought and 
done in the field from which he intends to take up a problem? 
Discuss fully mentioning the difficulties he may come across in the 
Process of acquiring necessary information. 
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9. Specify in some detail what library sources you would like to refer 
to in working out a reasonably complete bibliography for the pur- 

pose of a preliminary survey of literature in connection with the 

problem of educational research you have chosen. 

Select any broad field of Indian education and locate as many 

references as you can, from the education indexes available in India, 

which have a direct bearing on the subject chosen. Arrange your 

selected references in proper alphabetic order. 

Work out a brief working bibliography on the particular topic you 

have selected for research, stressing on the literature of the two 


immediately preceding years. 


Selected References 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROCEDURE IN EDUCATIONAL RrsEARCH—C 
Toots or RESEARCH AND COLLECTION or DATA 


Need for suitable instruments to collect new data. Variety 
of tools. Major tools of research—Inquiry Forms, Observa- 
tion, Interview, Social Measures and Psychological Tests. 
Inquiry Forms—Questionnaire : characteristics of a good 
questionnaire; useful hints for construction of a question- 
naire; questions the investigator should ask regarding the 
use of the questionnaire; some practical hints on the admin- 
Istration of questionnaires; analysing and interpreting ques- 
tionnaire responses. Schedule: definition and uses. Check 
List: useful hints for constructing a check list; analysis and 
interpretation of check-list data. Rating Scale; forms and 
uses; useful hints on the construction and use of rating 
scales; difficulties in constructing and using rating scales. 
Score card: uses, difficulties, Opinionnaire or Attitude 
Scales: definition and uses; Thurstone and Likert tech- 
niques; hints on making opinionnaire items; limitations of 
attitude scales. Observation : uses; types; requisites of good 
observation (planning, execution, recording and interpret- 
ing). Critical incidents technique. Interview: value and 
uses; classification of types of interview (diagnostic, clinical 
and research; individual and group; single interviewer and 
panel interviews; non-directive, focussed and depth inter- 
views); requisites of q good interview (proper preparation, 
skilful execution, adequate recording and interpretation); 
limitations of interview, Social measures—social distance 
scales; guess-who technique; sociometry (sociometric matrix 
and sociogram). Psychological Tests—Achievement Tests: 
uses; types; characteristics, Intelligence Tests: purpose; 
classification; characteristics. Aptitude Tests; purpose 
and uses. Interest Inventories: uses: description; types. 
Personality measures: Purposes: types (direct and indirect 
or inventories and projective techniques). 
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Factual material or data unknown or untapped so far is 
essential in every study. They can be obtained from many 
sources, direct or indirect. It is necessary to adopt or evolve a 
systematic procedure to collect essential data. Relevant data, 
adequate in quantity and quality should be collected. They 
should be sufficient, reliable and valid. 


For collecting new, unknown data required for the study of 
any problem one may use various devices. For each and every 
type of research we need certain instruments to gather new 
facts or to explore new fields. The instruments thus employed 
as means are called tools. The selection of suitable instruments 
or tools is of vital importance for successful research. Different 
tools are suitable for collecting various kinds of information for 
various purposes. The research worker may use one or more 
of the tools in combination for his purpose. Research students 
should familiarize themselves with the nature, merits and limi- 
tations of these tools and should also attempt to learn how to 
construct and use them effectively. 


The major tools of research in education can be classified 
broadly into the following categories: È 


A. Inquiry Forms: 


Questionnaire 

Schedule 

Check-List 

Rating Scale 

Score Card 

Opinionnaire or Attitude Scale. 


DANH 


B. Observation 
C. Interview 
D. Sociometry 


E. Psychological Tests: 
J. Achievement Test 
2, Aptitude Test 
3. Intelligence Test 
4. Interest Inventory 
5. Personality Measures. d 
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lNQumv Forms 


Inquiry forms are a class of data-gathering devices which 
make use of properly prepared proformas or forms for inquir- 
ing into and securing information about certain phenomena 
under study. Out of a number of such inquiry forms, perhaps 
the most used and the most abused of tools is the Question- 
naire. Let us consider this tool in detail before we discuss the 
other tools. 


1. Questionnaire 


"In general the word questionnaire refers to a device for 
securing answers to'questions by using a‘form which the respon- 
dent fills in himsel£"— Goode and Hatt: 

Barr, Davis and Johnson define questionnaire as "a systematic 
compilation of questions that are submitted to a sampling of 
population from which information is desired,” 


The apparent ease of planning and using a questionnaire tend 
to make it appealing to novices in research. Often referred to as 
‘the lazy man’s way of gaining information’, questionnaire is yet 
the most flexible of tools which possesses unique advantages over 
other kinds of tools in collecting both quantitative and qualita- 
tive information. Careful preparation of a good questionnaire, 
however, takes a great deal of time, ingenuity and hard work. 
Usually the questionnaires sent out by the fresh research workers 
suffer from certain errors with the result that the reaction to 
«questionnaires is often unfavourable and response is slow, scanty 
and frequently disappointing, providing a very flimsy basis for 
generalization. The common errors observed in questionnaires 
are: 

(i) Questionnaires are very often too lengthy; 

(ii) the subject is of trivial importance: 

(iii) the items are vaguely worded or improperly arranged 
and 

(iv) the form is poorly organized, 


1 Methods of Social Research, New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. 
1952, p. 33. 

? Educational Research and Appraisal, U.S.A.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1953, p. 65. 
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The most frequent misuses, as discussed by Abelson,’ are as 


follows: 

l. Request for information which is available in other 
sources. 

2. Sheer length of response often expected tends to dis- 
ceurage the busy recipient. 

3. Failure to arouse any motive to answer. 

4. Frequent inclusion of questions of apparent unimportance. 

5. Employment of questions which, because they are sug- 
gestive or because they naturally encourage responses 
which favour the respondent, result in misleading 
answers. 

6. Common occurrence of equivocal questions. 


Characteristics of a Good Questionnaire 
1. A good questionnaire. deals with a significant topic and 


it is so considered by the respondent. The questionnaire 
itself or the forwarding letter must indicate its impor- 
tance. 

It seeks information which is not obtainable from other 
sources (like school reports or census data, etc.) 


. It is as short as possible, though comprehensive and clear 


enough for securing all the essential information. 

It is attractive in appearance, neatly arranged and clearly 
duplicated or printed. 

It contains directions which are clear and complete. 
Important items are defined and each question deals 
with a single idea in unambiguous terms, so that it is 
valid and reliable. 

Items are arranged in categories to ensure easy and 
accurate responses. 

It contains questions of an objective nature without any 
leading suggestions as to the responses desired. 

It presents questions in a good order, proceeding from 
general to the more specific responses, from simple to 


3Harold H. Abelson: The Art of Educational Research: Yonkers, NY, 
World Book Co., 1933, p. 72. 
John W. Best, op. cit. 
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complex, from those that will create a favourable atti- 
tude to those that may be somewhat delicate or intimate. 
9. It avoids annoying or embarrassing questions. 
10. It is easy to tabulate and interpret, based on a pre- 
constructed tabulation sheet and a visualized final 
analysis of data. 


Useful hints for Construction of a Questionnaire 


1. Study other questionnaires, and keep in mind the charac- 
teristics of a good questionnaire. 

2. Get all the help you can and make all preparation for 
planning and constructing your questionnaire, 

8. Submit your questionnaire items for criticism to your friends 
and colleagues. 

4. Try your questionnaire on a few representatives of the 
population to be studied. Items that seem perfectly clear 
to you may turn out to be ambiguous, Improve them so 
that the questions are clear and unambiguous and fit to 
draw the desired information from the respondents. 


5. Remember that a questionnaire may contain two kinds of 
items: 


(a) the closed form, and 
(b) the open-end or unrestricted form. 


The closed. form requires short, check responses or provides 
for making just a ‘yes’ or ‘no’, a short response, or just a check 
from a list of suggested responses. Items of this type are en- 
tirely satisfactory for certain kinds of information. The main 
advantages of closed form items are: 

(i) they are easy to respond to; 
(ii) they take little time; 
(ii) they keep the respondent on the subject; 
(iv) they are relatively objective; and 
(v) they are fairly easy to tabulate and analyse. 


But in using these items one should remember that the com- 
pleteness of the original list of responses is specially important. 
It is advisable, however, to provide for unanticipated responses 
by allowing an 'open' category of response with a request— 
kindly specify’ or ‘please mention'—-to enable the tabulator to 
classify such responses. Opportunity should be given to the 
respondent to include supplementary or explanatory information. 
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The open end or unrestricted type of items otherwise known 
as free-response or unstructured form call for a free response 
in the respondents own words. No clues are provided. They 
provide for greater depth of response and go down into the area 
of hidden motives that lie behind attitudes, interests, preferences 
and decisions. These items are objective as the respondents 
reveal their own frames of reference rather than the researcher's. 
But the responses to such items are sometimes difficult to inter- 
pret, tabulate and summarize in a research report. 


Each type of these items has its merits and limitations and 
the questionnaire framer must decide which type is more likely 
to supply the information required. Many questionnaires include 
both the open and the closed type items in combination. The 
apropriateness of the recall and recognition items for eliciting 
different kinds of information should be determined. 

6. There are no specific ways of producing fool-proof ques- 
tions—but there certainly are principles that might be employed 
to make the items more precise. According to J. W. Best, fol- 
lowing are the principles of making items more precise: 

(i) Define or qualify terms that could easily be misinter- 
preted. For example, the term ‘valué’ in a question— 
‘What is the value of your house?—may connote dif- 
ferent things to different respondents. Make the question 
specific, e.g. ‘What is the present market value of your 
house? Such common words like ‘age’, ‘curriculum’ 
‘progressive education’ and ‘democracy’ are all liable to 
be interpreted in various ways—even ‘how much’ and 
‘now. To the question—What work are you engaged 
in now?'—the respondent may be tempted to answer— 
filling out your silly questionnaire." 

(ii) Be careful in using descriptive adjectives and adverbs 
with no definite agreed upon meaning. ‘Frequently’, 
‘occasionally’, ‘rarely’, etc. may mean different things to 
different persons or in different contexts. Perhaps a stated 
frequency—how many times per week, month or year— 
would make a classification more precise. 


(iii) Beware of double negatives. The use of double nega- 
tives in questions like the following is definitely mis- 


Jeading: 
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(a) Are you opposed to not requiring students to take 
showers after physical training? 

(b) Central Government aid should not be granted to 
those states in which education opportunities are not 
equal, regardless of race, creed and colour. 

(iv) Be careful of inadequate alternatives. For example, in 
the item—'Married? Yes. No.—does the question 
refer to present or former marital status? How would 
the person who is widowed or separated or divorced 
answer such a question? 

(v) Avoid double-barrelled questions. Divide them into two. 
For example, ‘Do you believe that gifted students should 
be placed in separate groups for instructional purposes 
and assigned to special schools? 

(vi) Underline a word if you wish to indicate special em- 
phasis, For example, ‘Should all schools offer a modern 
foreign language —will bring forth the desired responses 
more easily than if the word modern was not empha- 
sized by underlining. 

(vii) When asking for ratings or comparisons a point of refer- 
ence is necessary. For example,—‘How would you rate 
this’ student-teacher’s classroom teaching?—'Superior', 
‘Average’, ‘Below Average’ is vague until the respondent 
is told. with whom to compare—an experienced teacher, 
other student-teachers, or an ideal student-teacher. 

(viii) Avoid unwarranted assumptions. For example, to the 
question “Are you satisfied with the salary raise that you 
received last year?’ a ‘no’ answer might mean that the 
respondent did not get any raise, or that he is not satis- 
fied with the raise that he got: 

(ix) Phrase questions so that th 


ey suit all respondents. * An 
item like ‘How many day: 


s per week do you send your 
student-teachers for Practice Teaching? may mot suit 


all respondents as some training colleges have continu- 
ous, some block, and some, a comhination of block and 
continuous teachíng practice, 

(x) Design questions that will give à complete response. An 
item like— Do you read the Film India?’ Yes, No 
would not reveal much information about the reading 


/ 
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habits of the respondent. It should be followed by an 
additional item. 

(xi) Provide for a systematic quantification of responses. To 
ask respondents to rank, in order of preference, a speci- 
fc number of responses from given list of items 
permits a convenient way of tabulation by inverse 


weightings : 
I Choice 5 points 
H ” g 7 
Hr ^" 3 m 
IV 7 2 7 
yo? 1 " 


The total weighted scores would be the score for the 
particular item. 

(xii) Consider the possibility of classifying the responses 
yourself rather than having the respondent choose cate- 
gories. The result may not be satisfactory, if, for exa- 
mple, the respondent was asked to indicate his father's 
occupation in the following categories : 

(a) unskilled Jabour, 
(b) skilled labour, 
(c) clerical labour, 
(d) managerial work, 
(e) profession, 

(f) proprietorship. 

So, instead, ask questions like: 

(i At what place does your father work? 
(ii) What work does he do? 

7. Methods of determining the reliability and validity of a 
quéstionnaire are often unwieldy and unsatisfactory.. More 
dependable results are ensured by: 

(i) minimizing the effect of certain conditions which impair 
reliability or validity (refer to the above principles). 

(ii) designing the items with a view to quantification of 
results. It should be possible to translate replies into 
quantitative expressions of absolute or relative values 

which may be described by statistical techniques. The 
plan for quantitative treatment should be sufficiently 
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adequate to permit question-to-question comparison as 
well as the comparison of the findings of this inquiry 
with those of other investigations 
8. On the whole, the questionnaire as a research tool should 
be brief, sharply focused on its specific purpose, and explanatory 
of what, why, who, for whom and how. It must reveal the 
following facts: 


(i) The auspices—who is sanctioning the study? 
(ii) The purpose—why is the study initiated? 
(iii) The incentive—why should the respondent bother to 
answer? 
(iv) The directions how to fill it out? 
(v) The guarantee—of anonymity and secrecy. 


9. In preparing directions for answering questions, one should 
observe the golden mean between extreme completeness and 
detail on the one hand and extreme incompleteness and vague- 
ness on the other. One must work back and forth shuttle-like 
between the questions and directions as one constructs a ques- 
tionnaire. The respondent's psychology of motivation to get his 
attention, interest, sympathy, co-operation and honesty in 
answering questions should be kept constantly in, mind. 


Questions the investigator should ask concerning the use of the 
Questionnaire 


1. Is the questionnaire a more appropriate tool than, or as 
appropriate a tool as, some other data-gathering instru- 
ments for the specific problem in hand? 

2. Is not the information he requires available through docu- 
mentary sources or related literature? 

3. Does the recipient of the questionnaire have the informa- 
tion required and is he free and willing to respond? 


Some practical hints on the administration of the Questionnaire 


1. Choose respondents carefully—those who posses the re- 
quired information and are sufficiently interested to respond 
conscientiously and objectively, 

2. For better returns, send the request for getting the res- 
ponses through the administrative head of an organization. 
Get the aid of sponsorship of a person, organization Or 
institution of prestige to endorse the project. 
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3. To induce the respondent for compliance to the request, 
be sure to include a courteous, carefully constructed cover 
letter explaining the purpose of the study, and promising 
a summary of questionnaire results when ready (which 
promise should be scrupulously honoured). A stamped self- 
addressed envelope should be invariably enclosed. 


4. Consider the possibility of anonymous responses in case 
the desired information is delicate or intimate in nature. 
An anonymous instrument is most likely to produce objec- 
tive and reliable responses. Even if the respondent's name 
is necessary for purposes of classification, the respondent 
could be assured that his responses will be kept strictly 
confidential. 


5. A vigorous follow-up procedure may be necessary to ex- 
pedite the return of Questionnaires. A courteous reminder 
by a post card, personal letter, a phone call or personal 
visit may be necessary. 

6. It is difficult to estimate in the abstract what percentage 
of responses can be considered adequate for an investi- 
gation. The importance of the project, the quality of 
the questionnaire, the nature of the group of respondents 
selected, the time of the year and many other factors 
determine the proportion of responses, that could be con- 
sidered adequate. 


Analysing and Interpreting Questionnaire Responses 


Quantification of data obtained by the questionnaire is 
generally achieved tlirough tabulation and counting. Refinement 
of results in tabular form in totals, percentages or averages 
(means, medians or modes) is invariably required. Calculation 
of coefficients of correlation is often made in order to suggest 
probability of relationship among data. Frequency tables are 
made of short answers in terms of units of timé, age, sex, 
groups and practice etc. The data are expressed quantitatively 
on the basis of the number of persons whose replies are 
tabulated under the several categories of the questionnaire. 
Independent categories of information, however, are necessary 
for extensive treatment of results. 


Numerical answers to the same question by different respon- 
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dents can be added and averaged. But they can seldom be 
combined with answers to any other questions. Comparison 
of averages from question to question can, however be made. 

Narrative data on questions are often hard to analyse, Infor- 
mation embedded in descriptions has to be dug out and record. 
ed as brief notes. Such responses can be categorized and 


tabulated. This process needs considerable judgment and is 
often tedious, 


The interpretation of the data analysed and the formulation 
of conclusions should take into consideration the percentage of 


“Schedule is the name usually applied to a set of questions 
which are asked and filled in by an interviewer in a face 
to face situation with another person," 


and to make the 
It also €conomizes time and expense 


- But it suffers from 


The substitutes that can safely be used in place of the sche- 
dule are’the mailed questionnaire or check-list, 


The characteristics of a good schedule, 


those of a questionnaire. They, th, 
here. Its administration in a face 


* Goode & Hatt, op. cit, p. 133. 
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dual or group, is different from the administration of a question- 
naire. But it is so much like the administration of an interview 
that we shall rather discuss it in connection with the interview 
procedure than here. 


8. Check List 


The Check-list is a simple laundry-list type of device, con- 
sisting of a prepared list of items. It is a type of questionnaire 
in the form of a set of categories for the respondent to check, It 
is used to record the presence or absence of the phenomena 
under study. Responses to the Check-list items are thus a matter 
of fact, not, of judgment. This tool has the advantage of system- 
atizing and facilitating the recording of observations and of 
helping to assure the consideration of all important aspects of 
the object or act observed. The Check-list is an important tool 
in gathering facts for educational surveys. It may also be used 
as a form of recording in observational studies of behaviour. 
When used as a sort of scale to yield a score, it is an instrument 
often used in educational appraisal studies—of school buildings, 
property, plan, textbooks, instructional procedures and out- 


comes, etc. 


Useful Hints on Constructing a Check List 
l. Examine closely the check-lists prepared and used for 
purpose of educational research by successful investigators. 

2, Read as many descriptions as possible on the construction 
and use of check-lists in educational research. 

8. Determine the items on which you require information 
for your study and details you need, 

4, Arrange the items in categories and the categories in a 
logical or psychological order. Related items shold be 
grouped together. 

5. Arrange the individual items in a 
the information and details you 
check-list items can be arrange 
common styles of arrangement, 
Kempfer, are:* 


n adequate way to secure 
-require. Remember that 
d in several ways. Four 
according to Homer 


t Homer Kempfer, "Tools for Evaluation,” Indian Journal of Adult 
Education, Vol. XXI, No. 7, July 1960, pp. 13-18. 
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Make use of all or some of the 
purpose best. 


6. To improve the validi 
in such way that they are dis 
purpose let the items have def 


(i) 


(iii) The form in which it 


(iv 


we 
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that which asks that all items found in a situation be 
checked 


e.g.—Make a check mark ( V) in the blank beside 
each activity undertaken in your school. 

Games & Sports 

— Gardening 

‘Dramatics 

— —Musicals 

— —Debates 

——N.C.C. Training 


The form in which questions with a ‘yes’/‘no’ are 
asked to be encircled, underlined or checked in 
response to the items given. 


€.g.—One half of the girls in the schools belong to 


-. Yes/No. 
Do you observe the open shelf library system in your 
school? Yes/No. 


ems are positive statements with 
checks ( ) to be marked in a column on the right, 


€.g.—One half of the girls in the schools belong to 
scheduled caste ( ) 


The school works as a community centre... ( ) 


The form where items can best be embedded in sen- 
tences and the appropriate word checked, underlined 
or encircled, 

€.£—The Students’ Union organizes 
ly, fortnightly, monthly, irregularly, 
The literary club meets for 60-80/90-119/120 and 
above' minutes on 1-2-3-4-5. 
Choose the style a; 
queries. 


activities —week- 


PPropriate to your subject and 


above forms to serve your 


ty of the check-list phrase the items 
criminative in quality. For this 
nitions carefully written in. 
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e.g.—instead of just asking *Does the school have a library 
ask ‘Does the school have a library 
open for at least 4 hours daily 
with at least one book for every 
child in the school?" 

T. Check-lists must have the quality of completeness and 
comprehensiveness. A pilot study and survey of previous litera- 
ture is helpful in this direction. 

Analysis and Interpretation of Check List Data 

The tabulation and quantification of check-list data is done 
in very much the same way as of the questionnaire responses. 
Frequencies are counted, percentages and averages calculated, 


means, medians and coefficients of correlation computed as and 
when required. Sometimes, in long check lists where related 
items are grouped together, the checks are added up to give 
total scores for the categories in question. Such total scores for 
different categories can be compared between themselves or 
with similar scores secured through other studies. 

The conclusions based on the findings of check-list data must 
be arrived at carefully and judiciously keeping in view the 
limitations of the tool as well as those of the respondents. 


4. Rating Scale 
“Rating is a term applie 
ment regarding some situa 
are usually expressed on à 


d to expression of opinion or judg- 
tion, object or character. Opinions 
scale of values. Rating techniques 


are devices by which such judgments may be quantified." 

The rating scale is a very useful device in assessing quality— 
specially when quality is difficult to measure objectively. For 
example, ‘How good was the performance?” is a question which 
can hardly be answered objectively. 

Rating scales record judgments or opinions and indicate the 
degree or amount. Descriptions of different degrees of quality 
are arranged along a line from high to low or otherwise, and 
this line is the scale. 
e.g.—How good was the performance? 


Excellent V. Good Good Average Below . Poor V. Poor 
Average 


| | | | | l l 
7A. S. Barr, Robert A. Davis and Palmer Johnson, op. cit. p. 14. 
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This most commonly used instrument for making appraisals 
has a large variety of forms and uses. Typically, they direct 
attention to a number of aspects or traits of the thing to be 
rated, and provide a scale for assigning values to each of the 
aspects selected. They try to measure the nature or degree of 
certain aspects or characteristics of a person or phenomenon 
through the use of a series of numbers, qualitative terms, named 
attributes or verbal descriptions, Rating scales have been 
successfully utilized for the purposes of 


(i) Teacher rating—for selection, evaluation and prediction; 

(ii) Personality rating—for various purposes; 

(iii) Testing the Validity of many objective instruments like 
Paper-pencil inventories of personality; ` 

(iv) School appraisal—including appraisal of courses, prac- 
tices and programmes, 


Making use of rating scales is a very flexible and simple pro- 
cedure but it depends on judges instead of independent criteria 
and is thus not wholly objective, 


Useful hints on the construction and use of Rating Scales 

1. Rating scales include three factors: 
(i) the subjects or the phenomena to be rated, 
(ii) the continuum along which they will be rated, and 
(iii) the judges who will do the rating, 

All these three factors must be very carefully selected. 

2. The subjects or phenomena to be rated are usually a 
limited number of aspects of a thing, or of traits of a 


person. Only the most significant aspects for the purpose 
of the study should be chosen. 


(a) The usual way to get qualitative-cum-quantitative 
judgments on the selected aspects of a thing or per- 


Son is to set up five to Seven categories in such terms 
as: 


| 


| | | 


| 


Superior Above Average Average Fair Inferior 
Excellent Goog Average Below Poor 
Average 


Always Frequently Occasionally Rarely Never 


Y 


N 


. Items may be arranged in ascending 
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b) Another procedure, however, establishes position in 
term of specific behavioural or situational descriptions, 
e, instead of deciding whether the individual's 
leadership qualities are superior or above average, it 
may be easier to decide between: ‘Always exerts 
strong influence on his associates, and 'Sometimes is 
able to move others to action. One may with advan- 
tage consider the use of the latter form too. 


. The different degrees of quality are usually adjectives or 


descriptions. Their meaning should be clearly different 
trom each other, and in going ‘up’ the scale one should 
teel that the next description represents better quality 
than the last. In writing and arranging these descriptions 
it is good to have the judgment and agreement of several 
people. 

or decending order 
from left to right. Ordinarily an odd number of steps 
should be used and the average or usual quality should 
be kept in the middle. 

At least three divisions of quality must be kept. (A two 
division rating scale—Yes/No’, “Bad /Good’—forms a 
check-list.) A rating scale may have as many divisions as 
can be readily distinguished by the raters. Practically, 
most scales have no more than seven divisions. Usually 


they contain five divisions. By numbering each division 


in sequence the descriptions can be converted into arith- 


metic value for averaging. 


. The rating scale is always composed of two parts— 


(i) an instruction which names the subiect and defines 
the continuum and (i) a scale which defines the points 
to be used in rating. 
According to Homer Kempfer, one can arrange the rating 
scales in four Ways: 

(i) On a straight line, e.g. 


| l l | | 


V. Good Good Average Poor V. Poor 


The rater records his judgment along the top of the 
line by marking a x or y at the appropriate place. 
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(ii) Ratings may be arranged one after the other on a line 


so that all are visible at a glance. 
e.g.—How valuable were the ideas contributed by 


No Some Average Superior Highest 
value Value Value Value Value 
A 
B 
c 


or, ratings may be marked in a column at the right, 


e.g.—Express your opinion by encircling the proper 
letters—VC (very clean), C (clean), D (dirty), 
VD (very dirty) 


The school compound was | vc © D VD 


The class rooms were vc [9] D VD 
vc c D VD 
The children were 


(iii) The scale can run down the page and look much like a 


check list, e.g. — 

For me the idea content of the lecture 
—was entirely over my head. 

—was difficult to understand. 

— was reasonably understandable. 
—was clearly understandable. 
—contained nothing new, 


(iv) The scale may call for ranging, e.g — 


(a) Which instructors helped you most? Rank them by 
number from most (1), next most (2), onto least (5). 


Kishan as m 
Mukerji 4 
Rao we Q 
Ram Lal 1 
Singh 3 
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(b) Rank these solutions (W, X, Y, Z) of the problem in 
order of merit—starting with 1 for best. 
E WwW 2 x 4 X 1 Z 
This type of ranking is a higher form of rating whereby 
individuals or phenomena are arranged in order of merit, 
i.e. they are given positions determined by their relation 
to the others in the group, not by certain predetermined 
standards. It is a superior device because the camparisons 
must be close. But it cannot be used well when large 
numbers are concerned. 
The investigator must arrange his items in any or all 
ot the above forms according to the nature of the item 


and its purpose. 
Any one can serve as a T 


ater where non-technical opinions, 
likes and dislikes and matters of easy observation are to 
be rated. But only well-informed and experienced persons 
should be selected for rating where technical competence 


is required. So an educational investigator should employ 
ho are either experts in the 


only those persons as raters W! 
field or who form a sample of the population in which 


the scale will subsequently be applied. 
Pooled judgments increase the reliability of any rating 
scale. Employ several judges, depending on the rating 
situation, to obtain desirable reliability. Individual ratings 
when combined into a final rating give a safer assessment. 


For this, supply a separate copy of the scale to each rater 
to mark his judgment on, independently, to avoid the 


possibility of contamination of judgment otherwise. Tally 
the marks on a single copy- (If eight raters were employ- 
ed, their ratings could be tabulated and quantified thus: 
x x SK KR x 
nn 111 2 ) 
Effect the quantification of ratings by transmuting letter 
designations, Or verbal characterizations, into numbers 
and by computing à total score. 
A single rating index can be calculated by adding the 
numbers in the above example (1, 2, 3, 8, 4, 4, 4, 5) and 
‘dividing the total by the number of ratings (8). The 
average rating index thus is 3.25. 
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10. One rating index can be compared with results of other 
ratings using the same scale if it serves some logical pur- 
pose. 

Difficulties m constructing and using Rating Scales 

l. It is difficult to convey to the rater just what quality one 
wishes him to evaluate. An adjective or adverb may have 
no universal meaning. Brief behavioural statements or 
situational descriptions which have clear objective con- 
notations should be used in place of vague terms. 

2. It is difficult for raters to get rid of the halo effect which 
causes a rater to carry qualitative judgment from one 
aspect to another. For example, one tends to rate a person 
with a pleasing personality high on traits like intelligence 
or professional interest too. Halo effect appears frequently 
when the rater has to rate a number of factors on some 
ot which he has no evidence for judgment. It is advisable 
to keep at a minimum the number of essential characteris- 
tics to be rated. Otherwise, it should be provided to the 
raters to omit rating characteristics that they have had no 
opportunity to observe. 

3. Raters tend to be generally generous. It has been verified 
that 60% to 80% of an unselected group tend to receive 
above-average ratings in all traits. The raters are inclined 
to be unduly generous jn rating aspects which they have 
had no opportunity to observe. 

4. Although pooled judgments of many raters reduce sub- 
jectivity of individual judgments, yet the averages of 
scores thus arrived at are by no means either totally ob- 
jective or highly valid. In interpreting the rating indices, 
due allowance has to be made of this factor. 

5. Score Card 

The Score Card is an elaborate form of Rating Scale in which 

items are always evaluated, usually in numerical terms. Some- 

times the two terms—score card and rating scale—are used 
almost interchangeably. The score card provides for the anpraisal 
of a relatively large number of aspects. Its ratings usually yield 

a total weighted score and thus reach an over-all evaluation. 

Score Cards are frequently used in evaluating communities, 

building-sites, schools, text-books, Socio-economic status of a 

family and the worth of any literary or educational work or 
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institution. The rater is provided with a general standard of 
criteria in detail and he has to react to and rate only a single 
unit of the total situation at a time. Usually a number of raters 
are employed and their scores combined and averaged. 

Score cards as tools of research and evaluation suffer from 
some limitations and difficulties which are similar to those of 
the rating scales. The difficulty of choosing, identifying and 
quantitying the significant aspects of the factors to be observed 
are real. But more important than these is the suspicion that 
the whole of a thing may be greater than the sum of its parts. 
Certain intangibles never lend themselves to score-card ratings. 

The characteristics of a satisfactory score-card, and the best 
techniques for constructing one, must vary with the field and 
purpose of the evaluation or research in hand. 


6. Opinionnaire or Attitude Scale 

Measurement and description of opinions and attitudes is an 
interesting area of research where data is collected in the form 
ot expressed opinion of individuals. To obtain the measure of the 
attitude or belief of an individual or a group of individuals 
towards some phenomenon the inquiry form called opinionnaire 
or attitude scale is used. Opinion and attitude are allied but not 
synonymous terms. Attitude denotes the inner feeling or belief 
ot a person towards a particular phenomenon. It is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to measure it. Opinion is what a person 
says about his attitude towards some phenomenon. The only 
means of interring or estimating a person's attitude or belief is 
a sample of his expressed opinion secured in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire or reactions to certain statements. This process of 
inferring attitude from expressed opinion is obviously subject to 
many limitations. Real attitude may be easily concealed and 
socially acceptable opinions expressed. The person concerned 
may not be clearly aware of his real attitude himself. He may 
have never considered it at all, or may never have been con- 
fronted with a real situation to discover what his attitude to- 
wards a specific phenomenon is, Attitudes are revealed in the 
overt behaviour of an individual. But ‘observation of behaviour’ 
as a means of inferring attitude of a person too is also not 
totally valid. Behaviour also does’not always indicate attitude 
truthfully. Social customs and values make many kinds of 
behaviour mere formalities quite unrelated or evem opposite to 


f a 5 
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the inward feelings of the individual. Moreover observation of 
behaviour may not always be possible with a large sample 
under study. 

Under the assumption that description and measurement of 
opinion is closely related to the real feelings or attitude of an 
individual some methods have been devised and used to measure 
attitudes. Several methods employed in this area are: 


(i) Asking the individual directly how he feels about a 
subject through the use of a schedule, questionnaire or 
interview. 

(ii) Asking the individual to check the statements in a list 
with which he is in agreement. 

(ii) Asking the individual to indicate the degree of his agree- 
ment or disagreement with a series of statements about 
a controversial subject. 

(iv) Interring an individual's attitude from his reaction to 
projective devices through which he may reveal his atti- 


and intensity of an attitude, 
attitude object and thus elicit s 
able to direct questions. 

For purposes of the attitude measurement, determination of 
Scientifically usable scale values based on Psychophysical me- 
thods has been found helpful. Some of the common methods 
of scalings are ‘the equal appearing intervals’ ‘paired compari- 
sons’, ‘rank order’ procedures, ‘scalogram analysis" and "internal 
consistency . 

Two popular and useful methods of measuring attitudes indi- 
rectly, commonly used for research purposes are the Thurstone 
Technique of Scaled Values and Likert’s Method of Summated 
Ratings. A brief desctiption of these is given below 
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Thurstone Technique of Scaled Values : To measure the atti- 
tude of an individual towards a group, institution, idea or 
practice, a number of statements (twenty or more) expressing 
different points of view about the subject in question are as- 
sembled. They are submitted to a panel of fifty or more judges 
who are asked to arrange them in eleven groups—ranging from 
one extreme to another in position. Those items which bring 
out a marked disagreement between the judges in assigning a 
position are discarded. From the sorting by each judge of the 
items retained a composite position for each statement is cal- 
culated. The median scale value for each statement, thus 
calculated on the basis of the panel judgment, falls between 1 
and ll. The list of statements is then ready to be given to the 
subjects who are asked to check the statements with which they 
are in agreement. This response is quantified on the basis of 
the median value of the statements. 

Likert Method of Summated Ratings : This device of attitude 
measurement is carried out without the panel of judges neces- 
sary for the Thurstone Scale but yields scores very similar to 
those obtained by the latter. The coefficient of correlation 
between the two scales is reported to be. as high as .92 in one 
study. 

The first step in the construction of this tool is the collection 
of a number of statements about the subject in question. State- 
ments may or may not be correct but they must be representa- 
tive of opinion held by a substantial number of people. They 
must express definite favourableness or unfavourableness to a 
particular point of view. The number of favourable and un- 
favourable statements should be approximately equal. To test 
the internal consistency of the assembled items a trial test should 
be administered to a small group and the items found ambi- 
guous should be rejected. i 

The analysis of responses received to the li 
can take several forms: 

(i) the simplest way is to describe but not measure opinion 

by indicating the percentage of responses on each item. 

(ii) the actual Likert Scaling Technique provides a 5 point 
scale and assigns each of the five positions a scale value. 

All favourable statements are scored from maximum to 

and all unfavourable state- 


st of statements 


minimum as 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
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ments from maximum to minimum as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The 
five positions represent from maximum to minimum the 
following measures: (i) Agree, (ii)Tend to agree, (iii) 
Cannot say, (iv) Tend to disagree and (v) Disagree. 
The total scores obtained on all the items measure a respon- 
"dents tavourableness towards the subject in question. If an 
-opinionnaire consists of 30 items, the following score values 
would be revealing. 
30 x 5—150 Most favourable responses possible 
30 x 3= 90 A neutral attitude 
30 x 1= 80 Most unfavourable attitude. 
The scores ot any individual would fall between 30 and 150. 
Scores above 90 will indicate a favourable and scores below 
90 an unfavourable attitude, 


Some Hints on making Opinionnaire Items 


1. Study the lists of statements prepared and used for mea- 
suring attitude by investigators in related areas of research. 

2. Survey widely available literature on the subject. 

3. Meet and talk to various individuals on the subject. 
Make them express their ideas on the subject orally or in 
writing. 

4. Collect statements, both favourable and unfavourable, 
from the above three sources rather than inventing them 
yourself. 

5. Collect a larger number of statements than you need for 
your scale. Select the statements, 

(a) which present as wide a variety of situations as 
possible; 

(b) which prevent the individual 
nature of the attitude which is 

(c) which do not mention the attitude Object or even any 
stereotype associated with it, as antagonisms or pre- 
judices are aroused by mention of Such terms as 
Socialism, Reds, Prohibitionists, etc.; 

(d) which have proved to be unambiguous in their mean- 
ing through a pilot study. 

6. Arrange the statements in a random order irrespective of 
ther favourable or unfavourable indications. 


from detecting the 
being evaluated; 
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T. Keep the number of favourable and unfavourable state- 

ments approximately equal. 
Some limitations of Attitude Scales 

Attitude scales are not exact in so much as 

1l. There is no basis for believing that the five positions indi- 
cated in the Likert Scale, e.g. are equally spaced. 

2. Itis unlikely that the statements are of equal value in 
‘torness’ or ‘againstness’. 

3. It is doubtful whether equal scores obtained by several 
individuals would indicate equal favourableness towards 
a given position. Different combinations of positions 
can yield equal score values without necessarily indicating 
equivalent positions of attitude or opinion. 

4. It is unlikely that a respondent can validly react to a 
short statement on a printed form in the absence of real 
lite-qualifying situations. 

5. Inspite of anonymity of response, individuals tend to 
respond according to what they should feel rather than 
what they really feel. 

However, until more precise measures are developed, the 
attitude scales or opinionnaires remain the best devices for the 
purpose of measuring attitudes and beliefs in social research. 
They determine the direction and intensity of a person's feelings 
for or against some belief or practice. They are used to 
measure any changes in attitude which may result from factors 
introduced purposely or occurring independently. 

OBSERVATION 

Observation as a tool of research deals with the external beha- 
viour of persons in appropriate situations controlled or uncon- 
trolled. It is concerned, as a rule, with neither what a respon- 
dent places on paper, nor with what he says in an interview, It 
is not haphazard or unplanned. As a research technique it 
must always be expert, purposive, systematic, carefully focussed 
and thoroughly recorded. It should be accurate, valid and 
reliable. For accuracy in measuring and recording, tools such 
as checklist and score-card or some other inquiry form are 
utilized along with camera and tape-recorder and measuring 
instruments like thermometer, audiometer, stop-watch, binocu- 
lars, etc. Reliability of observation increases if observation is | 
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repeated by the same individual or by simultaneous observation 
done by many individuals. Validity increases by keeping the 
setting as natural as possible and not letting the subjects be 
unduly influenced by the presence of the observer or by his 
measuring or recording devices. Direct observation, as a research 
tool, has developed during the present century due to the deve- 
lopment ot research, in child growth and due to the limitations 
ot interview, paper and pencil tests or laboratory techniques. 


Uses and Advantages 


l. Observation as a research technique is being refined and 
made exact to an extent that it is likely to make an impor- 
tant contribution in descriptive research. 

Significant aspects of personality which express themselves 

in behaviour can be best studied directly through observa- 

tion rather than indirectly through questionnaire and 
interview. 

3. Simple observation of ‘physical aspects of school buildings 
or students and teachers, etc. is made through physical 
examination, measurement, assessment and comparison 
with fixed standards. 

4. Observation of physical activities as in games and athle- 
tics and in the workshop is made directly very often for 
coaching purposes. 

5. Observation in the classroom is made to analyse learning 
behaviour which is a more complex phenomenon, and to 
improve classroom performance. Short, periodic class- 
room or other observations of pupils’ behaviour recorded 
and filed in the cumulative records of the pupils serve as 
anecdotal evidence and supply data for research studies. 


to 


Types of Observation 


Observation may be, broadly speaking, of two types— 
(i) Participant and (ii) Non-participant. 

Participant Observation is observation in which the observer 
becomes more or less one of the group under observation and 
shares the situation as a visiting stranger, an attentive listener, 
an eager learner, or as a complete participant-observer, regis- 
tering, recording and interpreting behaviour of the group- 
The observer, thüs, plays a double role. He gets the feel of 
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what the various processes and activities of a group mean 
to the members. 

He tries to understand the frame of reference of the group he 
is investigating, primarily, by joining the members in their daily 
activities in order to experience things as they do. 

This type of observation has certain distinctive advantages 
over such survey techniques as the questionnaire. It is more 
reliable, very flexible and extremely searching. It discloses 
the minute, delicate and hidden facts, usually at lesser 
expense. 

The following are some of the advantages of participant ob- 
servation: (a) the investigator does not rely totally on intuition 
to understand the perspective of his subjects. He sees the world, 
at least for some time, in the same way as other members of the 
group see it. (b) It has a built-in validity test. 

Its disadvantages are that it is time-consuming. Sometimes, 
he will have to spend hours watching interaction he has already 
seen, while waiting for some new data. , Also there is a danger 
that the deeper he immerses himself in the group, the more 
difficult he finds it to study it “objectively” and the more likely 
he is to miss the significance of actions that become increasingly 
normal to him. Sometimes, the observers presence modifies 
the behaviour of the subjects to be observed. 

Non-participant Observation is used with such groups as 
those of infants, children or abnormal persons. The observer 
takes q position at a place where his presence is the least 
disturbing to the group but from where he can observe in detail 
the behaviour of an individual under observation or some 
specific characteristics of a small group. It permits the use 
of recording instruments and the gathering of large quantities 


of data. 
Requisites of Good Observation 
‘As a research tool good observation needs 
(i) proper planning, 
(ii) expert execution, and 


(iii) adequate recording and interpretation. 


Planning for Observation 
The factors one must consider in detail while planning to 


employ observation as a research technique are: 
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(i) Definition of specific activities or units of behaviour to 
be observed. 

(ii) An appropriate group of subjects to observe. 

(iii) Scope of observation—individual or group. 

(iv) Determination .of length of each observation period, 
number of periods and interval between periods. 

(v) Deciding about the instruments, and the form of record- 


ing and physical position of the observer. 
(vi) Determining the special conditions required for the 
subjects. 

(vii) Preparation of proper tools for recording observations 

(viii) Getting oneself trained in terms of expertness as an 

observer. 

"Observational study is useful when we are concerned with 
facts ot overt behaviour themselves or as expressions of inward 
mentality.” Prof. Varma? makes the following suggestions for 
making it effective: 

1. “First,observation must be directed to specific acts and 

utterances,” 

2. “Secondly, observations must be recorded promptly pre- 
terably on the spot and failing that allowance should be 
made tor the selective nature of the observers memory 
and its arbitrary failure. 

3. “Thirdly, observations are made on a time scheme which 
specifies the duration and hour of the sessions." 


Execution of Observation 


A good observation plan may not lead to success unless it 
is followed up with skill and resourcefulness. An expert exe- 
cution demands : 


(i) Proper arrangement of special conditions for the 
subjects. i . 
(ii) Assuming the proper physical position for observing. 
(iii) Focussing attention on the specific activities, or units of 
behaviour ander observation, 
(iv) Observing discreetly, the length and number of periods 
and intervals decided upon. 


"Varma, M.: An Introduction to Educational and Psychological Re- 
search, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1965. 
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(v) Handling well the recording instruments to be used. 
(vi) Utilizing the training received in terms of expertness. 


Recording and Interpreting Observations 
The two common procedures for recording observations are : 
(i) Simultaneous, i.e. when the observer goes on recording 
„his observations simultaneously with the occurrence of 
the phenomena observed—as in time sampling. 

(ii) Soon after the observation, i.e. when the observer under- 
takes to record his observations not simultaneously with 
his actual observation process, but immediately after he 
has observed for a unit of time, while the details are still 
fresh in his mind. 

Which of the two methods t 
of the group, the type of activi 


o use must depend on the nature 
ties or behaviour to be observed 
and the skill of the observer. Both the types have their merits 
and demerifs. The simultaneous form of recording observations 


may distract the subjects, while the other one may fail in being 


complete and exact. 
For a systematic collection of data through observation, the 
devices of recording often used are: 
(i) Check Lists, 
(ii) Rating Scales, 
(iii) Score Cards, 
(iv) Scaled Specimens, and 
(v) Blank Forms for tallying frequencies. 

The use of properly constructed proformas of the above- 
mentioned kinds helps in the summarizing and quantifying of 
data collected by observation. 

Data collected through observation and analysed through the 
use of proper tools, stands in need of proper interpretation. 
While interpreting the figures and facts acquired through the 
observational recording, one should always keep in mind the 
various limitations of planning, sampling or procedure, the 
study may have been subject to and thus come to conclusions 
cautiously and judiciously. 

The Critical Incidents Technique: The technique was deve- 
loped by John Flanagan and has been used for investigations in 
a variety of situations. In this technique, an observer does not 
only observe. The observer first decides what should be observed. 
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A critical-incident is an observed behaviour that is judged to 
meet the criterion of success in what is being observed. The 
procedure is like this : A number of persons are requested to 
relate some incidents that indicate presence or absence of the 
characteristic that is the object of observation. An attempt is 
then made to abstract from each incident the salient features 
that reflect the characteristic under observation. This method 
has gained some popularity and has been mainly applied in 
situations where one group is to be discriminated from another 
and in defining a group's concept of what makes a particular 
member of an occupation more effective than the other members. 
For example, this technique has been used to describe ade- 
quately what a training college supervisor has in mind when he 
says that one teacher is better than the other. 


An illustration may make the technique clearer Suppose an 
investigator wishes to observe certain teachers as regards their 
_ effectiveness or otherwise, A number of observers may be 
asked to recall one of their own (during school days) teacher or 
some other teacher, whom they judged to be ineffective and 
relate the incident which make them judge him thus, Similarly 
they may be asked to recall an effective teacher and relate the 
deciding incident about him too. From each incident the salient 
features that determine effectiveness or ineffectiveness are taken 
out. Frequencies of occurrence of these features are then com- 
pared. A check-list or a scale may, as a result, be prepared to 
rate the teachers. 


The technique is quite useful for the solution of many pro- 
blems. However, the results of the application of the technique 
have not been of any particular note, The researcher intending 
to use this technique should keep in mind the following draw- 
backs from which the technique suffers : 


(1) It is extremely laborio 
(2) The incidents describe 
ring behaviour, 
(3) The events may 
critical incidents 
they were unusual. 


(4) The data may be unmanageable. 
agreement among the observers, 


us and time-consuming. 
d may be samples of rarely occur- 


not be easily classifiable because the 
may have been remembered because 


There may be lack of 
and so it may not be 
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possible to have any clear-cut categories of behaviour. 
Besides, it would be difficult to arrange the behaviours 
along a continuum. 


INTERVIEW 


Interview as a research tool is, in a sense, an oral type of 
questionnaire or schedule whereby the subject supplies needed 
information in a face to face relationship. ‘The dynamics of 
interviewing, however, involve much more than an oral ques- 
tionnaire.” It is based on a process of communication or inter- 
action between the interviewer and the interviewee or respon- 
dent. A good interview is based on proper motivation provided 
by the interviewer to the respondent in the form of achieving 
some practical ends or some satisfaction in the psychological 
climate of the interview itself. Interview is relatively more 
flexible a tool than any written inquiry form and permits of 
explanation, adjustment and variation according to the situation. 
Value and Uses 

(i) The interview, with skilful interviewers, is much supe- 

rior to other data-gathering devices because 

(a) people are usually more willing to talk than to 
write, especially on intimate, confidential topics; 

(b) the purpose and meaning of questions can be 
better explained to get valid responses; 

(c) the sincerity and insight of the interviewee can be 
judged through cross-questioning; 

(d) a depth and penetration of response can be achieved 
in areas where human motivation is revealed in 
the reasons for actions, feelings and attitudes 
concerned; 

(e) there is no chance for the respondent to edit his 
earlier answers in the light of later questions and 

k thus disturb the advantage of saliency questions, 

(i) It is specially appropriate when dealin ith 

children, illiterates Bride cece 

c i and those with limited intelligence or 

in an abnormal state of mind. 

(iii) Often the interview is used for practical purposes rather 
than for gathering data for research. It is used, for 


9 Good, Carter V., op. cit p. 207. 
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example, for student counselling, for occupational adju- 
stment, for selection of candidates for education or 
employment. for psychiatric work, for commercial or 
social surveys, and for legal proceedings, etc. It is 
now frequently used as a research tool in historical, 
experimental, case-clinical and normative studies. 


Classification of Types of Interviews 


"Three main bases of classifying interviews may be distin- 
guished as below: 
(i) Function of interview, 
(i) Number of persons participating and 
(ii) Roles assumed by the interviewer and interviewee. 


Interview Types 


Function Participants Roles 
| | 
Diagnostic Clinical Research Non-directive Focussed Depth 
a eee | ROEE GaN 


| 


Roh 1 20e | 
Individual ^ Group Single Interviewer ^ Panel 
Diagnostic Interview 


Used frequently in clinics as well as 
proposes to locate the 
lems through getting i 
relations and personal 


by social workers it 
possible causes of an individual's prob- 
nformation about his past history, family 
adjustment problems, etc. 


Clinical Interview 

Following the screening or diagnostic interview, clinical 
interview takes place as a means of introducing the patient t9 
therapy. It may take the form of guiding friends and relatives 
(rather than the patient himself) in their dealings with the 
patient, or of an exit or termination interview before the patient 
is discharged from the clinic. : 
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Research Intérview 

For purposes of research, interview may be used as-a tool for 
gathering data required by the investigator to test his hypothesis 
or solve his problems of historical, experimental, survey or clini- 
cal type. 


Individual and. Group Interviews 


In the past, individual interviews, that is, the practice of 
interviewing one person at a time, were much more common 
than the group interviews. These days, however, they are being 
replaced or supplemented by group interviews. A proper setting 
for group interview requires a group of not more than 10 to 
12 persons with some social, intellectual and educational homo- 
geneity which ensures “effective participation of all. A circular 
seating arrangement with the interviewer as one of the group 
is conducive to full and spontaneous participation of all. Group 
interview may have an advantage in the range of responses 
over the individual interview due to the process of group inter- 
action. It may, on the other hand, suffer from certain disad- 
vantages if the group interaction turns into controversies or 
discussions which are unrelated to the topic, or in which aggres- 
sive members monopolize the discussion at the cost of others. 
The topic may not get fully explored in detail due to certain 
members hesitating to express significant responses in a quasi 


public situation. 

Single-Interviewer and Panel Interviews 

roup interviews may be conducted by 
panel of interviewers, according to the 
design and purpose of the interview. Usually, interviews for 
selection and treatment purposes are held by a panel of inter- 
viewers composed of experts in different but related fields. Inter- 
‘views for research purposes are usually held by the single inves- 
tigators. The number of interviewers in a panel should not be 
more than three to four as a larger panel tends to scare and 


confuse the respondents. 


Both individual and g 
a single interviewer or a 


Non-directive, Focussed und Depth Interviews 
-psychological process of interaction, 


In relation to the socid 
ay assume different roles to 


the interviewer and interviewee m 
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suit the requirements of the interview. Non-directive, Focussed 
and Depth Interview are terms used for types of interview 
which are all unstructured or unrestricted by a definite series 
ot preplanned questions. In these types of interview the subject- 
matter and field of inquiry are certainly definite and pre-planned 
but the interviewer- is largely free to arrange the form and 
order of questions. The Non-directive interview includes ques- 
tions of the open-end form and permits much freedom to the 
interviewee to talk freely about the problems under study. 
Durective approach, on the other hand, is structured and includes 
questions of the closed type, or suggestive and definite in a 
prepared order. 

The Focussed Interview concentrates on some particular event 
or experience rather than on general lines of inquiry about it, 
It aims at determining the responses of individuals to specific 
communication situations like a movie or a speech. It involves 
an unstructured form, a non-directive approach, and artistic and 
emphatic skills. It possesses certain characteristics of the projec- 
tive technique and observational studies of behaviour as the 
interviewer very often interprets and appraises the subject's 
total response to a stimulus situation rather than just his verbal 
report. 

The Depth Interview is an intensive and searching type of 
interview with emphasis on such psychological and social factors 
as attitudes, emotions or convictions. It determines the respon- 
dent’s degree of detachment or attachment towards an experi- 
ence or an activity. It usually involves flexibility of interview 
situation, focus on feelings and a restatement of implied or 
expressed feelings. An exploratory tool depth interviewing is a 
way to locate important information for further study. It can 
also become an end in itself—that is, a way to get detailed 
descriptions or even explanations of certain types of behaviour. 


Requisites of a Good Interview 


As a tool of research good interview, like good observation. 
requires 
(i) proper preparation, 
(ii) skilful execution, and 
(iii) adequate recording and interpretation. 
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Preparing for Interview 
The following factors need to be determined in advance of 
the actual interview: 
(i a clear conception of the purpose and of what informa- 
tion is needed; 

(ii) the kind of interview (individual, group, non-directive, 
focused or depth) best suited for the purpose; 

(ii) a clear outline, schedule or checklist of the best 
sequence of questions and stimulating comments that 
will systematically bring out the desired information; and 

(iv) a well thought-out plan for recording responses. 


Execution of the Interview 

(i) The initial task of securing the confidence and co- 
operation of the subject—of building what is called 
rapport—requires an expertness and sensitivity almost 
amounting to art. ] 

(ii) Securing desired information through asking the planned 
sequence of questions should be done in not too rigid 
a manner but with stimulating and encouraging com- 
ments and necessary explanations and recordings. 

(iii) The recording device selected should be used without 
distracting the interviewee. 


Recording and Interpreting Responses 
(i) It is best to employ, if possible, a device of recording 
which would retain the actual wording of the responses. . 
Tape-recording is convenient and not too expensive if 

a tape-recorder is available. It permits a complete and 


objective analysis at a later time by preserving the actual 
words as well as the tone of voice and emotional impact 


ot the responses. ] l 
(ii) If the responses to questions in the interview have to be 
oted down, it can be done either simultaneously with 
: diately after it. The former is 


the interview or imme j e 
often found to be of a distracting nature while the latter 


ils i i in detail. For using either 
fails in being complete in « i 
aia devices successfully a skilful and practised hand 


is necessary. f S nak 
i i recording responses, 
(iii) Sometimes, instead of g 
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viewers tend to record their evaluations of them as the 
interview goes on. It is, however, advisable to interpret 
and evaluate the responses later on the basis of the 
recordings of responses rather than simultaneously. 
Hurry and lack of thought can easily distort the process 
of thorough interpretation required for the purpose. 


Limitations of Interview 


(i This technique is time-consuming and one of the most 
difficult ones to employ successfully. 

(i) There is a constant danger of interviewer bias. 

(iii) It requires a level of expertness in the interviewer not 
ordinarily possessed by inexperienced researchers. The 
objectivity, insight and sensitivity of the interviewer are 
crucial to any interview. 

SociaL MEASURES 


For the purpose of describing and measuring social relation- 
Ships, values, or attitudes, etc. many of the tools described 
above have been variously used. Questionnaire, 
opinionnaire, rating scale, observation and interview, all can 
lend themselves to be utilized for the purpose of collecting data 
about social phenomena. But some tools which are specifically 
designed tor this purpose are described below: 


Schedule, 


1. Social Distance Scales 


Developed by E. S. Bogardus, the technique of social dis- 
tance scaling attempts to measure the degree to which an 
individual or group is accepted or rejected by others. The scale 
consists of a number of scaled situations (usually seven) ranging 
irom acceptance to rejection. The subjects check their positions 
with regard to persons or groups studied, by choosing the points 
on the scale with which they feel themselves in agreement. 
When the scaled situations are weighted, a quantification of 
the responses received is effected by simple or complex mathe- 


matical calculations and comparisons are made as and when 
necessary. 


An example of the kind of scaled situations ranging from. 
acceptance to rejection provided by this too] is given below: 


Td like to have her as my best friend. 
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Id like to invite her to my birthday party. 

I wouldn't mind going a-shopping with her. 

I wouldn't like to sit next to her in the class room. 
I wish she werent in my class. 


Along such a continuum of social distance, the phenomenon 
ot social acceptability is measured in various contexts—of indi- 
viduals, groups or abstract values. Not a very refined measure 
ot social phenomena, it is based on two main assumptions: 


(i) the assumption of equidistance between the scale points; 
(ii) the assumption that each point is necessarily beyond the 
preceding one. 


For testing the reliability of this tool the test-retest approach 
is perhaps the onlv effective means that can be easily employed. 
For testing its validity one has to take recourse to the known 
group method whereby if the responses of known persons or 
groups in relation to the social phenomena under study fit the 
requisite pattern, the scale is considered to be valid. 

The use of this method of scaling is generally restricted to 
pilot studies or to researches which for some reason or the 
other, need to be completed quickly and do not require a very 
high degree of accuracy. 


2. Guess-Who-Technique 


Devised by Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, the guess- 
who-technique is an interesting tool consisting of descriptions 
ot a series of roles played by individuals in a group. The sub- 
jects are to name the individuals who fit the verbal descriptions. 
Significant peer judgments about individual roles are thus re- 
vealed through this process of guessing. Some examples of ver- 
bal descriptions provided are: 


This person is always happy. 

This person is always worried. 

This person is always finding fault with others. 
This person is always ready to help others. 
This person is always active. 


8. Sociometry 
Designed by J. L. Moreno and Helen Hall Jennings not more 
than twenty years ago Sociometry is a measure of social-distance 
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radically different from the Bogardus approach. It is Specially 
concerned with the phenomena of attractions and repulsions 
between individuals within a small group and with the structure 
of a group as defined in these terms. It is the study and mea- 
surement of the social choices that people make. According 
to Helen Jennings herself 


"Stated briefly, sociometry may be described as a means of 
presenting simply and graphically the entire structure of 
relations existing at a given time among members of a given 
group. The major lines of communication, or the patterns 
of attraction and rejection in its full scope, are made readily 
comprehensive at a glance.” 


This tool consists in designating a meaningful choice situation 
eg. “With whom would you like to work/play/visit, ete.” — 
and asking the children to name the person, or persons in order 
of preference—designating the child they would most like with 
1, their second choice with 2, their third choice with 3. In some 
sociometric studies negatively phrased items are also used. For 
example, the children are asked, “whom would you not like 
to work with on a class project?” and they are expected to 
name the individual, or individuals in order of rejection. Thus, 
if positive items attempt to describe attractions between indivi- 
duals by asking them to indicate whom they would choose in 
a situation, the negative items attempt to describe repulsions 
between individuals by asking them to indicate whom they 
would-reject in a situation. The data received in response to 
the choice situations provided is tabulated in the form of a 
sociometric matrix which serves as the basis for analysis. 

For an example, if a group of eight children (A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G and H) was asked to designate their first, second and 
third preferences for the children they would like to go to a 


ploys a chart, the Sociogram, to represent 


k > in a graphic way 
the sociometric data. Sociogram is simply 


a diagram of the 


? Quoted by William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social 
Research, p. 249. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc, 1952. 
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Chosen 


A BCDE TG HH 


Chooser 
Aa t y 


Ist Choice 


2nd Choice 


3rd Choice 


Total 


Fig. 1. Example of a sociometric matrix showing who chooses whom 
for accompanying to a picnic. 
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“social choices (and rejections) made by members of a group- 
A common form: is one in which a choice is represented by a 
pointed arrow, and a mutual choice by an arrow pointing in 
opposite directions. Different symbols ( A, 0) may be used 
for boys and girls, and their identifying initials placed within 
the symbols..The symbols of those chosen most often (called 
the stars) are placed nearest the centre of the diagram, the 
ones chosen less often progressively outward. Those not chosen 
by others (referred to as isolates) are literally on the outside. 
(Fig. 2.) 


"These and other variants of sociometric techniques offer 
rather simple methods of ranking individuals on a continu- 
um of "acceptability" or "outgoingness" on the part of group 
members. Where their use is justified they may be power- 


ful research tools, since they meet the general problems of 
Scaling very well. 


"Sociograms are often used for measuring changes result- 


PsycnoLocican Tests 


Among the most useful and most frequently employed tools 
of educational research psychological tests 


Occupy a very 
significant position, Psychological tests are instruments designed 


a sample of certain aspects- of human 
behaviour or inner qualities, They yield objective descriptions 


of some psychological aspects of an individual's personality and 
translate them in quantitative terms, 

Psychological tests are of various kinds d, 
different phenomena or traits th 


u William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt., op. cit., P. 255. 
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Fig. 2. Sociogram showing first, second and third choices as tabulated 
in the sociometric matrix above Fig. 1. 
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sures. The common characteristic of all these tests is that they 
are used to describe status or to measure changes in status 
produced by certain factors, or to predict future behaviour on 
the basis of present performance. As Such, psychological tests 
are frequently used as tools in school surveys, school appraisal 
programmes, experimental investigations, complex causal rela- 
tionship studies and prognostic research. 


Among the many ways of classifyin 


g psychological tests are 
the ones which distinguish between 


(i) performance tests and Paper and pencil tests; 
(ii) individual tests and group tests; 
(iii) power tests and Speed tests; and 
(iv) standardized tests and 


non-standardized or teacher- 
tests. 


made 


(i) a careful analysis 
l analysis of tota] scores, (iii) the 


4 k ty, reliability and norms, and (iv) the 
setting up of uniform and jective patterns of administration, 
scoring and interpretation, For 


| : 
able, more valid and more objective 
than the teaeher-made tests. AT] standardized tests may not be 


equally fool-proof but they are usually made as. sound as 
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possible in the light of the knowledge and experience of experts 
in test-construction, administration and interpretation. 


1. Achievement Tests 


Among the various types of tests used in schools, achieve- 
ment tests are the commonest. They propose to measure what 
and how much pupils have learnt as a result of formal or in- 
formal instruction. They measure the present level of perform- 
ance of individuals or groups in academic learning. Achieve- 
ment test scores are used in deciding which grade a student is 
suitable for or what his strengths and weaknesses are. Fre- 
quently, achievement tests are utilized for evaluating courses 
of study or efficiency of teachers and teaching methods, or other 
educational factors. 

Achievement tests may be traditional or essay-type and new- 
type or objective. The shortcomings and faults of the traditional 
achievement tests have led to the development of objective 
tests. The salient features of the new-type tests of achievement 
are: 


(4) They consist of a large number of individual test items 
requiring short answers or responses which take very 
little time on the part of the students. 

(ii) The items are based on an extensive sampling of the 
course of study and are arranged sometimes in a logical, 
and sometimes in a random order. 

(iii) The items are phrased briefly in unambiguous terms and 
permit of only one correct response. 

(iv) The items are of various types—the main classifications 
being (a) recall type and (b) recognition type. 

(v) These tests bear clear objective instructions as to their 
administration, answering and scoring. Scoring keys are 
prepared in advance. Each correct response secures one 
score and wrong response a zero. 

(vi) These tests may be oral or written, performance or paper- 
pencil, speed or power, depending on the subject or 
purpose for which they are devised and administered. 
Achievement tests may be standardized or non-standard- 
ized. Many standardized tests of achievement in different 
school subjects are available for different grades or age- 
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groups in advanced foreign countries. In India too some 
standardized tests in specific subjects have been prepared, 
and are being prepared. 


2. Intelligence Tests 


Conceived of as an inborn general ability which enters into 
performance of all activities and which differs in quantity from 
person to person, intelligence is a factor which determines a 
good deal of educational outcomes. In experimental designs 
intelligence is a significant variable which stands in need of 
being controlled. In studies of the causal rel 
intelligence of the subjects is a factor which ! 
measured. In normative survey studies also, sometimes intelli- 
gence is described and measured, The tools that are used for 
the purpose of measuring intelligence are intelligence tests. 


Intelligence tests may be classified into 

(i) Performance tests and Verbal tests; 

(ii) Oral tests and paper-pencil tests; 

(iii) Group tests and Individual tests; 

(iv) Omnibus tests and Battery of tests; and 
(v) Point-scales and Age-scales, 


Whatever the type, an intelligence test is markeq by the 
following characteristics : 


ationship kind, 
has often to be 


(i) It measures the quality termed intelligence only indirect- 
ly through testing the person's Present performance in 
Situations where intelligence operates, 

(ii) The items in any intelligence test are numerous and 


varied. They test many different abilities Which are 
supposed to constitute intelligence, 


(iii) The items are, as far as possible, knowledge-free, 

(iv) The items are, as far as possible, culture-free, 

(v) Objective and unambiguous directions for administering, 
answering, scoring and interpreting the test invariably 
accompany it. 

(vi) The same test of intelligence supplies different norms 
for different age-levels and groups. Norms calculated for 
different ages and groups are essential factors in the 
use and interpretation of test scores. 
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Constructing and standardizing tests of intelligence of vari- 
ous types is a long and painstaking activity requiring besides 
expert planning, preparation and organization of work, steady 
application over a long period of time. It requires lots of 
statistical calculation and testing and retesting before such tests 
are finally available for use. Amounting to a complex research 
activity, construction and standardization of intelligence tests 
is not the work of individual researchers but requires team work 


and cooperation of many. 


8. Aptitude Tests 


Aptitude tests attempt to predict the capacities or the degree 
of achievement that may be expected from individuals in a 
particular activity.” 

Intelligence tests are also a kind of aptitude test as they 
describe and measure the general ability which enters into the 
performance of every activity, and thus predict the degree of 
achievement that may be expected from individuals in various 
activities. But the term aptitude test is more commonly reserved 
for the tools which measure and describe special abilities, capa- 
cities or talents which are supposed to determine the level of 
achievement that can be expected from individuals in specific 
fields of study and activity. 

Like intelligence, aptitude also cannot be measured directly. 
It can only be inferred on the basis of present performance. 
Aptitude tests are, therefore, so designed as to predict improv- 
ed performance with further training in the area under ques- 
tion—mechanical and manipulative skills, literary or specific 
studies, musical and artistic pursuits. For constructing an apti- 
tude test in Music, for example, one has to consider the factors 
which enter into good musical performance—ability to remem- 
ber between differences in pitch, rhythm, pattern, intensity, etc. 
—and to include items which would measure an individual's 
present standing with regard to such factors. Present level of 
achievement in these tasks must provide a fair predictive index 
of his ability to profit from further training in Music. 

Aptitude tests have proved useful in dividing students into 
fairly homogeneous groups in schools. They have been used to 


7? John W. Best, op. cit., p. 172: 
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select individuals for particular courses of study and guide 
them into areas where the probability of their achieving suc- 
cess is the greatest. For research in educational and vocational 
guidance, for research in selection of candidates for particular 
courses of study or professional training, for research of the 
complex causalrelationship type, aptitude tests have proved 
of great value. 


4. Interest Inventories 


Persons differ in their interests, likes and dislikes. Interests 
are a significant eleme 


As a part of educational 
interests in reading, in game 
curricular activities and in curricular work, et 
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5. Personality Measures 


For the measurement of certain personality traits or tenden- 
cies various instruments have been devised in recent years. 
Personality testing, however, is yet in its formative years and 
more research is being carried out towards constructing and 
improving such tools. 


Personality measures are mainly of two kinds: (i) direct or 
inventories and (ii) indirect or projective techniques. Personality 
inventories are like interest inventories requiring the subjects 
to self-report on their personality patterns. The individuals 
check responses to certain questions or statements designed to 
measure certain personality traits or tendencies. Possessing 
many of the characteristics of inquiry forms like questionnaire 
and rating-scale they can be considered tests only to the extent 
that they are carefully standardized and yield quantitative 
measures. An. inventory which has often been used as research 
device to identify and describe certain personality trait among 
students is the Mooney Problem Check List. It is an inven- 
tory (in two forms) to be used by students in reporting their 
own problems of adjustment. This inventory lists a number of 
possible problems, classified in different categories from which 
the students have to check those which, from their own view- 
point, trouble them. These responses yield not only a verbal 
picture of individual’s adjustment problems but also quantita- 
tive scores—category-wise as well as total—which indicate the 
degree of difficulty he feels he is experiencing in his adjust- 
ment. The Mooney Problem Check List seems to have set the 
pattern for constructing more personality inventories by re- 
searchers in phychology and education. 

The validity of these direct personality measures called in- 
ventories, however, is limited. Individuals are sometimes 
unable to report their own reactions accurately or objectively. 
Lack of insight into their own selves, the emotional involvement 
of an individual with his own problems and the tendency to 
withhold embarrassing responses—all these limit the effective- 
ness of such personal-adjustment scales. 


13 Ross L. Mooney, Problem Check List, Ohio: Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1941. 
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Somewhat free from limitations of personality inventories are 
the projective tests of personality which disguise their purpose 
so completely that the individual unconsciously projects his 
personality through his responses to given situations, Rorscha- 
ch’s ink-blot test, T. A. T., C. A. T. Rosenzeweig's Picture-Frus- 
tration Study, are all projective techniques where 
to vague visual pictures or symbols 
own personalities. Tautophone an 


» in reaction 
, individuals project their 
d Word-Association Tests 


Tpretation, to get a picture 
sts and techniques of this 
ms of more or less develop- 
Sentence-completion, story- 


ument-completion, etc, are other similar devices 


Which depend a good 


jective judgment and skill of 
interpretation, 
The rationale of the projective method is to make the in- 
dividual i i 


cording to valid an, 
loped for the test. 


For- Personality assessme 


nt the use o 
quite commonly made un 


der pre-arranged conditions, 


Summary 


l. For the purpose of collectin 
Tesearch study, the investig, 
instruments, termed as too 


£ new relevant data for a 
ator needs to select proper 
ls, out of a variety of them. 
The major tools of research can be classified into broad 


categories of inquiry forms, observation, interview, social 
measures and psychological tests. 
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Among the inquiry forms the most frequently used tool 
is the mailed questionnaire, a list of open-end or closed 
questions, devised and despatched to secure particular 
information from some persons. Careful construction and 
judicious administration are necessary for securing suffi 
cient satisfactory responses. Data secured have to be 
analysed and interpreted most carefully. Schedule is the 
type of questionnaire which is administered personally 
to individuals or groups. Check-list is the simple laundry- 
list type of questionnaire which is set in the form of 
categories for the respondents to check for varied pur- 
poses. Completeness, clarity and proper organization of 
items in check-lists help both the respondent and the 
researcher. Rating scale is the type of inquiry from which 
is devised and administered for the purpose of securing 
judgments of certain persons about certain limited aspects, 
individuals, groups or performances. They measure the 
degree or amount of the indicated judgments. Ranking 
is a device used for similar purposes. Construction and 
interpretation of rating scales is not an easy job. Score 
Card is an elaborate form of rating scale, which provides 
for the appraisal of a relatively large number of aspects, 
yielding a total, weighted score. Opinionnaire or Atti- 
tude scale is the device by which the inner feelings or 
beliefs of persons are described and measured indirectly 
through securing their responses to a set of favourable 
statements. The Thurstone and Likert techniques are 
commonly adopted for attitude scaling. 

Observation deals with the overt behaviour of persons in 
controlled or uncontrolled situations. As a research tool 
it has to be purposive and carefully planned, conducted 
and recorded. It possesses certain peculiar advantages 
over other types of tools. It may be participant or non- 
participant. 

Interview is an oral type of questionnaire whereby the 
subject supplies the needed information in a face-to-face 
relationship. Specially appropriate for dealing with 
young children, illiterates, the dull and the abncrmal, it 
is put to various uses—diagnostic, clinical or research, 
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Individual or group interviews may be conducted by 
single or panel interviewers. Non-directive, focused or 
depth interviews are different forms based on the socio- 
psychological roles of the interviewer and interviewee. A 
good interview requires proper preparation, skilful ex- 
ecution, adequate recording and interpretation, which call 
for a high degree of expertness, objectivity and insight 
on the part of the interviewer. 


Social Measures in the form of social distance scales, guess- 
who-technique and sociometry have been devised for 
describing and measuring social relationships, values and 
attitudes, etc. The social distance scale consisting of 
a number of scaled situations attempts to measure the 
degree to which persons are accepted or rejected by 
others. The Buess-who-technique, through asking the 
subjects to fit persons to a series of roles played by 
individuals in a group, secures significant peer judg- 
ments, Sociometry, through designating meaningful 
choice situations and asking the subjects to name person 
or persons, in order of preference, whom they would 
like to associate with or not, gets a measure of social dis- 
tance. Sociometric matrix and sociogram are ways of 
representing, in the form of a table and a diagram 
respectively, data secured from the members of a small 
group. 

Psychological Tests are tools of various kinds ‘(perfor- 
mance, paper-pencil, individual, group, power, speed 
standardized and non-standardized, ete.) designed to 
measure specific aspects of human behaviour and inner 
qualities. Chief among these, used for educational re- 
search are achievement tests which measure the level 
of performance of individuals or groups in academic 
learning. Objective or new-type items rather than the 
traditional essay-type questions form the content of such 
tests, whether standardized or not. Intelligence tests 
of various types (performance. verbal, oral, paper-pencil. 
individual, group, omnibus battery, point-scale and age- 
Scale, etc.) measure but indirectly the general ability 
of persons through numerous and varied items supposed 
to be knowledge-and-culture-free, These tests are ac- 
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companied by objective and unambiguous directions for 
administration, scoring and interpretation. Aptitude tests 
measure the special abilities of persons which determine 
their possible level of achievement in particular activi- 
ties. They are used for purposes of groupings or selection 
of candidates for education and training, etc: Interest 
inventories require the subjects to record their own 
likes and dislikes about certain situations or phenomena. 
This information is of use in educational and vocational 
guidance. Personality measures whether in the direct 
form of inventories, or the indirect form of projective 
technique are used for measuring certain personality 
traits, and finding out the subjects’ personality patterns. 
While the direct measures easily suffer from lack of 
validity due to the respondent’s bias, the indirect mea- 
sures suffer from reasons found in the researcher's inter- 
pretation of responses. Personality tests are still in their 
formative period. 


Questions and Problems 


1. “Like the tools in a carpenter's box, each research tool is appropriate 
in a given situation to accomplish a particular purpose” (J. W. Best). 
Elaborate upon this statement and describe the tool or tools you 
would select for 

(i) studying the behaviour of children in a nursery school; 
(ii) measuring the achievement of a particular grade of children in 
@ specific subject; 
(iii) studying the phenomenon of personal preferences among teacher- 
trainees; 
(iv) finding out the present status and causes of delinquency among 
adolescents. 

2. “Each data-gathering device has both merits and hazards or limita- 
tions” (J. W. Best) Discuss this statement with special reference to 

(i) Attitude Scales; 
(ii) Interview; and 

(iii) Interest Inventories. 

3. Why is Questionnaire considered to be “the most used and most 
abused of data-gathering devices?” In what circumstances is it 
justifiable to use questionnaire as a tool of research and how ean 
it be made to yield the desired results? 


^ Personality Measures and Social Measures are both in their forma- 
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tive period as yet and provide opportunities for research in their 
construction and validation. Do you agree? If yes, consider and 
describe two problems for research you might take up in these 
areas. 

5. What type of instruments are Rating-scales and Score-cards? Des- 
cribe their uses and limitations and state a problem of research 


in education for which you can use either one or both of these 
tools. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


PROCEDURE IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH—D 
ORGANIZATION, ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION oF DATA, 
AND FORMULATION OF CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Organization of data—editing, classifying and tabulating. 
Analysis of data at various stages; exploratory steps;. statistical 
methods of analysis (common and special). Interpretation of 
data—nature; causes of misinterpretation; use of simple com- 
parisons; use of some statistical formulae. Formulation of con- 
clusions and generalizations—characteristics of good generaliza- 
tions—common errors: some practical hints. 


The next steps in the process of research are the organization, 
analysis and interpretation of data and formulation of conclu- 


sions and generalizations to get a meaningful picture out of the 
raw information collected, 


“The analysis and interpretation of data involve the objective 
material in the possession of the researcher and his subjective 
reactions and desires to derive from the data the inherent mean- 
ings in their relation to the problem. To avoid making conclu- 
sions or interpretations from insufficient or invalid data, the 
final analysis must be anticipated in detail when plans are 
being made for collecting information, The problem should be 
analysed in detail to see what data are necessary in its solution 
and to be assured that the methods used will provide for defi- 
nite answers. The researcher must determine whether or not 
the factors chosen for Study will satisfy all the conditions of 


the problem and if the Sources to be used will provide the 
requisite data.” 


ORGANIZATION 


The mass of data collected thr 


ough the use of various tools, 
however reliable, valid and adeq 


uate it may be, is yet but raw. 


1J. Francis Rummel, op. cit., p. 199. 
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It needs to be systematized and organized, i.e. edited, classified 
and tabulated before it can serve any worthwhile purpose. 

Editing implies the checking of gathered data for accuracy, 
utility and completeness. 

Classifying refers to the dividing of the information into 
different categories, classes or heads, for use. 

Tabulcting denotes the recording of the classified material in 
accurate mathematical terms, e.g. marking and counting fre- 
quency tallies for different items on which information is 
gathered. Tabulation is a tedious and painstaking process and 
must be accurate. Before tabulating, all raw data should be 
tested on the basis of the purpose for which they are gathered 
and only the useful and usable data should be tabulated. 
Tabulating machines and other mechanical aids to tabulating 
are becoming current. They are quick as well as precise but are 
very expensive and beyond the means of individual researchers. 


ANALYSIS 


Analysis of data means studying the tabulated material in 
order to determine inherent facts or meanings. It involves 
breaking down existing complex factors into simpler parts and 
putting the parts together in new arrangements for purposes of 
interpretation. 

Analysis as a process enters into research in one form or the 
other from the very beginning—in the selection of the problem, 
in the determination of methods and ín interpreting and drawing 
conclusions from data gathered. A plan of analysis can and 
should be prepared in advance before the actual collection of 
material A preliminary analysis on the skeleton plan should, 
as the investigation proceeds, develop into a complete, final 
analysis—enlarged and reworked as and when necessary. This 
process requires an alert, flexible and open mind. Caution is 
necessary at every step. No similarities, differences, trends and 
outstanding factors should go unnoticed. Larger divisions of 
material should be broken down into smaller units and re- 
arranged in new combinations to discover new factors and 
relationships. Data should be studied from as many angles as 
possible to find out new and newer facts. 

In case where a plan of analysis has not been made before- 
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hand, Good, Barr and Scates suggest four helpful modes to 
get started on analysing the gathered data:? 


(i) To think in terms of significant tables that the data 
permit. 

(ii) To examine carefully the statement of the problem and 
the earlier analysis and to study the original records of 
the data. 

(iii) To get away from the data and to think about the prob- 
lem in layman’s terms, or to actually discuss that problem 
With others. 


(iv) To attack the data by making various simple statistical 
calculations. 


These exploratory modes, though mechanical, may prove very 
worthwhile in discovering a problem of equal or greater signi- 
ficance than being worked out. 

In the general process of analysis of research data, statistical 
methods have contributed a great deal. Simple statistical calcu- 
lations find a place in almost any research study dealing with 
large or even small groups of individuals, while complex statis- 
tical computations form the basis of many types of research. 
It may not be out of place, therefore, to enumerate some statis- 
tical methods of analysis used in educational research. 


Common. Statistical Methods of Analysis 


Most commonly used methods of analysing data statistically 
are: 


1. Calculating frequency distribution (usually in percentages) 
of items under study. 
2. Testing data for normality of distribution—skewness and 


kurtosis. 

3. Calculating percentiles and percentile ranks. 

4. Calculating measures of central tendency—Mean, Median 
and Mode—and establishing norms. 


5. Calculating measures of dispersion—Standard Deviation, 
Mean Deviation, Quartile Deviation and Range. 
6. Calculating measures of relationship—Coefficients of cor- 


Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr & Douglas E. Scates, ibid., pp. 599-601. 
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relation, Reliability and Validity by the Rank Difference 
and Product-Moment methods. 

7. Graphical presentation of data—Frequency Polygon 
Curve, Histogram, Cumulative Frequency Polygon and 
Ogive, etc. 

While analysing their data investigators usually make use of 
as many of the above simple statistical devices as necessary for 
the purpose of their study. There are some other complicated 
devices of statistical analysis listed below which researchers use 
in particular experimental or complex causal-comparative studies 
and investigations. 


Special Statistical Methods of Analysis 


l. Tests of students’ ‘t and Analysis of Variance for testing 
significance of differences between statistics—especially 
between Means. 

2. Chi-Square Test for testing Null Hypotheses. 

3. Calculation of Biserial ‘f and Tetrachoric for finding 
out relationsbip between different phenomena in complex 
situations. 

4. Calculation of Partial and Multiple correlation and of 
Bivariate and Multivariate Regression Equations for find- 
ing out causal relationship between various phenomena 
involved in a situation. Combining tests into a Battery. 

5. Factorial Analysis for the purpose of analysing the com- 
position of certain complex phenomena. 


INTERPRETATION 
"The process of interpretation is essentially one of stating 
what the results (findings) show. What do they mean? What 
is their significance? What is the answer to the original 
problem?” 

Interpretation is thus by no means a mechanical process. It 
calls for a critical examination of the results of one’s analysis 
in the light of all the limitations of his data-gathering. Inter- 
pretation, a most important step in the total procedure of 
research, is purely subjective and many errors are made at this 


3Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr & Douglas E. Scates, Ibid., p. 617. 
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stage. An adequate knowledge, not only of techniques of re- 
search, but also of one's field of study, and a capacity to do 
careful and critical thinking are very essential to safeguard 
against misinterpretation of facts collected. Common causes of 
misinterpretation of facts are:* 


(i) Ignoring unstudied factors. 
(ii) Ignoring selective factors. 
(iii) Difficulties. 


Unstudied factors 


Any result in educational research is 
or two but innumerable factors, 


- Similarly, to find that in a four- 
on decreasing 
Ibid., pp. 618-623. 
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from the first to the fourth year and to conclude from this that 
the fourth year studies are easier than the first year studies is 
ignoring the fact that the poorer students who fail in the pre- 
vious years usually get dropped out and do not reach the sub- 
sequent years of the course in large numbers. 


Difficulties of Interpretative Evaluation 


In studies of the simple, descriptive nature—historical or 
normative survey—proper interpretation of data rests on proper 
evaluation of facts. It is found that the information collected 
through such means as the questionnaire or the interview con- 
tains facts of two types: (a) objective facts and (b) facts of 
opinion. 

1f fifty per cent of the teachers studied express that the 
curriculum prescribed by a Board of Education for the High 
School Examination is satisfactory while fifty per cent say that 
it is unsatisfactory, what is the investigator to understand by 
his data? The data surely represents facts of opinion and it 
would be wrong to translate it into objective facts and say that 
fifty per cent of the curriculum is satisfactory and fifty per cent 
is not. The investigator is not even in a position to judge which 
of the two groups is right unless he has studied and evaluated 
the curriculum himself and assumes that his judgment on the 
point is correct. Even a cent per cent agreement of a group on 
any point does not indicate that it is an objective fact unless 
the objective fact itself is elicited. 

Interpretation of frequencies also poses difficulties for the 
investigator. Does a higher frequency of occurrence of any 
phenomena always imply a greater importance of that pheno- 
mena? If a particular topic of study (e.g. moral education) finds 
place in the curriculum of very few schools while another 
subject (e.g. physical training) finds place in almost all schools 
are we to conclude that the latter is more important and is so 
considered by the majority of schools? 

On the findings of a study the investigators often try to pass 
certain judgments which are naturally coloured by their sub- 
jective opinions on the subject. If one finds out that the salaries 
of Nursery School teachers are <lmost equal to those of High 
School teachers in the area he is studying, he may go on to say 
that it is a fortunate or an unfortunate fact according to his 
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beliefs or convictions in the matter. This kind of interpretation, 
however, is based on his personal attitude, not on relatively 
incontrovertible logic of the facts found. He is free to make 
such personal, interpretative comments but he should keep 
them separate from the actual findings of the investigation. 

Similarly, explanation of one's research findings in terms of 
their practical implications, which often forms a usual part of 
the research undertaken, is fraught with the danger of mis- 
representation. Factual interpretation and personal interpretation 
of their implications should never be confused. They should be 
kept apart in a research report. 


Use of Simple Comparison in Interpretation 


The element of comparison is fundamental to all research 
interpretations. Comparison of one's investigational findings with 


a criterion, with results of other comparable investigations, with 
normal or ideal conditions, with the judgment of a panel of 
judges or opinions of educational experts forms an important 
aspect of interpretative efforts of a researcher, 


Use of some Statistical Formulae for Interpretation of Results 
It is essential, while interpreting the results secured after a 
statistical analysis of complex data, to test whether the observed 
values or differences in statistics (Mean, Standard Deviation, or 
T) are at all significant; whether they are not caused by chance 
errors of sampling; if significant, how Significant they are. For 
answering such questions the statistical device used is that of 
calculating the Probable Error of the statistics in question. It 
takes the following forms: 
- Probable error of the Mean. 
- Probable Error of the Median. 
- Probable Error of the Correlation Coefficient. 


- Probable Error of the Difference between two Means or 
other measures. 


5. Chi-Square Test. 

Tests of students’ ' and Analysis of Variance. 

It is only after applying the suitable statistical formulae that 
_ the investigator can say at what levels of significance the results 


can be relied on, or in other words, what the extent of the play 
of chance factors is in the observed results. 


A c Ln 
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FORMULATION OF CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


In so far as the purpose of scientific research is to derive 
verified and verifiable generalizations, an educational research 
worker has to exercise all care and caution in formulating his 
conclusions and arriving at any generalizations on the basis 
of his data. Like interpretation of results, the formulation of 
conclusions and generalizations also demands, keen observation, 
wide outlook and power of logical thinking. 

According to Good, Barr and Scates the characteristics of 
good generalizations, like those of a good hypothesis are the 
following :* 


(i) Generalizations should be conceivable and in agreement 
with fact. 
(ii) They should not conflict with the known laws of nature 
or previously established generalizations. 
(iii) They should be stated in the simplest possible terms. 
(iv) They should be amenable to deductive reasoning. 


Common errors in reaching conclusions and. formulating gene- 
ralizations are: 
(i) Generalizing upon unrepresentative or selective data. 
(i) Generalizing upon insufficient or incomplete data. 
(iii) Assuming relationship among two things only because 
they happen together. 
(iv) Making illogical comparisons. 
(v) Disregarding data contradictory to the desired results; 
in other words, working with a bias. 
(vi) Drawing conclusions which are inconsistent among them- 
selves or with external realities. 
Some hints in formulating generalizations 
(i) Before drawing up conclusions and generalizations it is 
advisable to summarize the findings of the study and 
compare them with the hypotheses formulated in the 
beginning. 
(ii) All conclusions drawn should be based on the evidence 
of sound, adequate data. All questionable or incomplete 
data and untested assumptions should be avoided. 


5 Ibid., p. 632. 
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(ii) Before any conclusions and generalizations drawn are 
accepted as valid, they should be tested for agreement 
with facts and laws of nature already established and 
for verifiability. 

(iv) They must be stated in simple and precise terms, 

(v) They must answer the questions asked in the statement 
of the problem. 

(vi) They must prove or disprove the hypothesis or hypotheses 
made in the beginning. 

(vii) They must recognize the limitations due to faulty or 

incomplete data. 

(viii) They may be accompanied by suggestions for application 

to practice, and suggestion of problems for further 
investigation, 


Summary 


1. The data collected by means of various tools need to be 
systematized through the Process of careful editing, 
thoughtful classification and painstaking and accurate 
tabulation. 

2. Analysis of data to discover inherent facts or meaning is 
the next step, although the process of analysis invariably 


analysed data, a relatively subjective 
step, requires a thorough understanding of the field of 
study and critical and careful thinking about the tech- 
niques employed, Misinterpretation of facts collected 
usually occurs due to ignoring unstudied fact 
selective factors, and due to the many difficu 
Pretative evaluation. 

Simple comparison with a criterion, with the results of 
other studies, with normal or ideal conditions is an impor- 


ors, ignoring 
Ities of inter- 
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tant part of interpretation. Use of special statistical for- 
mulae is often made to interpret the significance of the 
results found through analysis of data. 

. Formulation of conclusions and’ generalizations, a sub- 
jective step like interpretation, needs to be undertaken 
with utmost care and caution so that they are conceivable 
and in agreement with facts; they should not be in con- 
flict with the previously established generalizations; they 
should be stated in simplest terms, and must be amenable 
to deductive reasoning. Common errors in generalizing 
must be avoided by following the hints given in the text. 


Questions and Problems 


. “It may be fair to say that research consists in general of two 
steps—the gathering of data and the analysis of these data” (Good, 
Barr and Scates). Do you agree? Give your views about the above 
statement keeping in mind the part played by analysis at various 
stages of research. 

. As important as any other step in a research study is the inter- 
pretation of data and it requires even more care and caution. Why? 
Discuss the purpose, nature and difficulties of proper interpretation 
of data collected. 

. Pick up the report of a recent research investigation and comment 
on the process of organization, analysis and interpretation of data 
adopted in it. 

. Critically examine the conclusions and generalizations formulated 
by an investigator in a recent educational research study and state 
how they could be improved upon if necessary. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


METHODS or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH—A 
5 Historica, METHOD 


Procedure and methods distinguished. Various classifications 
of methods. Generally accepted broad classification—Historical, 
Normative Survey Experimental and Complex Causal-Compa- 
rative methods. 

The Historical Method. Value of historical research in 
education. Steps in historical research—collection of data 
(primary and secondary sources); criticism of data (involving 
problems of organization, composition, exposition and interpre- 
tation.) Types of educational history. Legal research in educa- 
tion. Bibliographical or summarizing studies. 

In the previous four chapters (IV, V, VI and VII), under the 
heading "Procedure in Educational Research", we have discu- 
ssed the various steps involved in a systematic piece of research. 
In the present chapter and the subsequent three chapters we 
Propose to discuss an allied but different topic, viz. “Methods 
of Research". It is not infrequent to find the terms methods 
and procedure used interchangeably to research literature, It is 
because both the terms are generally understood to connote 
tools and techniques adopted in a research study. But in the 
present book we have tried to distinguish between the two terms 
because we find that research investigations in any field of 
knowledge can be of different types (e.g. historical, normative 
Survey, experimental, case-clinical, developmental or statistical, 
etc.) but they all involve, more or léss, the same steps of pro- 
cedure. Research studies are distinguished on the basis of their 
different purposes and appoaches and that is what may tech- 
nically be called difference in "methods". Research studies. 
adopting different methods, however, do not as a rule, differ 
significantly in their procedures. Selection, formulation and de- 


Work done are steps of procedure common to all types of me- 
thods of research. Hence ‘it can be held that steps of procedure 
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in educational research are an element common to all educa- 
tional investigations while methods of research in education are 
broad distinguishing features of different researches. 

Classifications of methods of research are as varied as the 
meanings in which the term ‘methods’ is used. Henry Lester 
Smith gives an alphabetic list of as many as 181 terms used in 
literature, dealing with educational research to denote the pro- 
cedure and methods used in studying research problems’. 
There. is. obviously, a lot of overlapping and duplication in 
the content of the list and it includes terms which are either 
too broad and vague or too narrow and limited to describe 
different approaches to the study of any problem. The author 
states that no study is carried out through the use of only one 
of those methods. In every piece of research, different methods 
are used in different stages of its development. 


To avoid the use of the term methods for partial approaches 
or techniques, it seems desirable to classify the innumerable 
purposes and ways of uncovering evidence, and of analysing 
and interpreting it into some such generally accepted me- 
thods as 

l. the historical or documentary, 

2. the normative survey or descriptive, 

8. the experimental, and 

4. those adopted to complex-causal relationship studies. 

When classified in the above manner, there is not much 
overlapping or confusion among the different methods. They 
are neither mysterious nor unduly complex. “Basically they 
are simple and are founded on commonsense”. 

In any specific study, although it is more common to apply 


1“There are many ways and means of gathering, analysing and re- 
porting research data. Educators are not in thorough agreement as to the 
so-called methods of collecting and handling the data, however... In 
research literature many variations of different terms are used to de- 
signate shades of meaning, Research workers use terms which suit their 
own needs and express their own purposes"—Henry Lester Smith. 
op. cit, p. 89. 

?;bid, pp. 89-91. 

3 Carter. V. Good, A. S. Barr and Douglas E. Scates, op. cit., pp. 223- 
224. 
4T. H. Hillway, op. cit., p. 125. 
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any one of the above methods, yet there is no reason why 
more than one method may not be applied, if necessary. For 
example, why should one not seek the solution of a problem by 
first studying its history and then determining its present status 
by some sort of survey? In any given investigation it may be 
not only desirable but even necessary to use two or more general 
types of research methods in combination. The decision about 
the method or methods to be employed, however, always de- 
pends upon the nature.of the problem selected and the kind 
of data necessary for its solution, Methods selected should al- 
ways be appropriate to the problem under investigation, feasi- 
ble, preplanned and well-understood. Some changes and addi- 
tions in the details of the methods may be necessary as the 
study proceeds, but the main plan of approach should be ready 


at the start and the researcher should be able to describe it 


clearly. “If the scholar cannot clearly describe his method, the 
chances are that it is too v. 


ague and general to yield him satis- 
factory results." 


Tur Historica, METHOD 


History, in any field of enquiry, is an integrated narrative of 
past events representing a critical search for the whole truth. 
Historical approach to the study of any subject denotes an 
effort to recount some aspect of past life, The possible field 
for historical research is as broad as life itself. The use of his- 
torical sources and techniques in the field of education has 
been adopted from the universal application of the historical 


approach in the study of problems from scientific or social 
fields. 


Value of Historical Research in Education 


It is needless to emphasize the contribution made by signi- 


ficant historical materials in such areas of education as philo- 
sophy or principles of education, elementary education, second- 
ary education, higher education, educational administration, 
training of teachers, rural education, adult education. Signi- 


ficant historical research has a clear functional purpose rather 


than a merely academic one. To profit by the experiences of 


*T. H. Hillway, ibid., p. 196. 
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the past in the solution of the present day problems justifies 
the worthwhileness of historical research. The educational 
historian is not so much interested in the purely unique aspects 
of past experiences as in the elements which may serve as a 
basis for tentative generalizations in analysing current issues 
and problems. E. W. Knight's analysis of the value of historical 
research in education, quoted by Good, Barr and Scates, is 
quite exhaustive.* He states that 


l. A knowledge of the history of schools and other edu- 
cational agencies is an important part of the professional 
training of the teachers or the school administrators. 


2. Much of the work of the school is traditional. The 
nature of work of the teacher and the school administrator 
is restrictive and tends to foster prejudices in favour of 
familiar methods. The history of education is the ‘sovereign 
solvent' of educational prejudices. 


8. The history of education enables the educational worker 
to detect fads and frills in whatever form they may appear 
and it serves as a necessary preliminary to educational 
reform. 


4. Only in the light of their origin and growth can the 
numerous educational problems of the present be viewed 
sympathetically and without bias by the teacher, the school 
administrator, or the public. 


5. The history of education shows how the functions of 
social institutions shift and how the support and control of 
education have changed from very simple local arrange- 
ments to those that are now somewhat centralized and 
complex. 

6. The history of education is an ally in the scientific 
study of education rather than a competitor. Tt serves to 
present the educational ideals and standards of other times, 
and it enables social workers to avoid the mistakes of the 


past. 
T. It ‘inspires’ respect for sound scholarship and reverence 
for great teachers. 


^ 


Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr and Douglas E. Scates, op. cit., p. 243. 
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Major Steps in Historical Research 


Historical research differs from research of the experimental 
type because it is based on reports of observations which can- 
not be repeated although similar events may recur. But a his- 
torical research worker has to pass through similar preliminary 
stages of selecting, stating, defining and delimiting his problem 
as a researcher using any other method of investigation. But 
his main attack of the problem must differ from that of other 
investigators, because it is not based upon experimentation or 
direct observation, but upon reports of observations which can- 
not be repeated. The three major-step characteristic of the 
historical type of research are: 

1. Collection of data through primary and secondary sources. 

2. Internal and external criticism of the data collected. 

3. Presentation of facts in a readable form involving prob- 

lems of organization, composition, exposition and inter- 
pretation. 


Collection of data 


Historical sources are usually classified into two main cate- 
gories—primary and secondary. 


l. Primary Sources 


The original documents or remains which are the first wit- 
nesses of a fact are termed as primary sources. They are sources 
of data fundamental to historical research and form its only 
solid basis. They may be of two different kinds: 


(a) Consciously transmitted information in the form of oral 
or written testimony or the records kept and written by actual 
participants or witnesses of an event, e.g. constitutions, charters, 
court decisions, official minutes or records, autabiographies, 
letters, diaries, geneologies, contracts, deeds, wills, permits, 
licences, declarations, proclamations, certificates, bills, receipts, 

magazine and newspaper accounts, advertisements, maps, dia- 
grams, books, pamphlets, catalogues, films, pictures, paintings, 
inscriptions, recordings, transcriptions and research reports. 

(b) Unconscious- testimony in the form of remains or relics, 
e.g. human remains (fossils, "tools, weapons, household articles, 
and clothes, etc.) and language, literature, arts and institutions 
of various types. 
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In both the conscious and the unconscious testimony of this 
type only one mind, that of the observer of the event, comes 
between the original event and the user of the information 
about it. 

2. Secondary Sources 


The sources of information transmitted by one who was 
neither a participant in, nor an eye-witness of the original event 
are called secondary sources. These are generally of limited 
worth in scientific research work because they are second hand 
information from one who merely reports what an actual par- 
ticipant or witness said or wrote. They are often several times 
removed from the original event. Most history text books and 
encyclopaedias are examples of secondary sources. 

For a good research project it is necessary for the researcher . 
to search his data from as many primary sources as he can 
lay his hands on. Secondary sources may sometimes prove very 
useful in providing information about primary sources, but 
they should never be taken as final. 

Historical Criticism 

We have seen that by virtue of the nature of the historical 
research the historical research worker has to depend on the 
conscious or unconscious testimony of others to collect material 
for his study. He cannot say how valid, reliable or significant 
the data he has been able to collect are, unless he carefully 
analyses them and sifts the true and the significant from the 
irrelevant, false or misleading. The process of appraisal which 
is used to derive usable and trustworthy data, called historical 
evidence, is known as historical criticism. It consists of two 
parts—external criticism and internal criticism. 

1. External Criticism 

It is aimed at establishing the authenticity or genuineness 
of the data lest the worker may waste his labour on forged 
or counterfeit documents. It is concerned with the question 
whether a document really is what it purports or seems to be. 
To establish the genuineness of age or authorship of docu- 
ments, one may have to use many an intricate test of signature, . 
handwriting, script, type, spelling, language, usage, documen- 
tation, etc. It may involve physical and chemical tests of the 
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material data—of ink, paint, paper, or parchment, cloth, stone, 
metal or wood. One must make sure that all the elements con- 
nected with the form of the data are not inconsistent with 
already known facts about its author and about the social and 
technological conditions of the period in which the remains or 
the document is supposed to have originated. In other words, 
the validity of the sources used must be established before 
their content is evaluated and used for research purposes. 


2. Internal Criticism 


This is aimed at evaluating the accuracy or worth of the 
documents collected. A document may be authentic and yet 
not reliable. It may be genuine in its authorship but it may not 
reveal a true picture of the person, time or event under investi- 
gation. Its author may not have been competent, honest or un- 
biased enough. He might have had some motives for distorting 
the account. He might have worked under fear, pressure or 
vanity. An unduly long period of time may have elapsed be- 
tween the incident and its recording, so that memory might 
have failed in presenting a complete or accurate picture. Unless 
the possibility of the occurrence of such distorting factors as 
these is weeded out by a careful examination of the content 
of the document, the data cannot be used as historical evidence 
worthy of consideration. 


The research worker must be absolutely clear as to the mean- 
ing of the document he is handling. The real meaning of the 
writing may not be the same as its literal meaning. It is com- 
paratively easier to find out the literal as well as the real mean- 
ing of modern writings than that of the historical sources. If 
allegory, symbolism, irony, jest, allusions, implications, rhetori- 
cal figures and literary artifices may often be found to stand in 
the way of interpreting the real meaning of modern texts, there 
are additional difficulties which one may face, in understanding 
the older documents, due to unfamiliar and obsolete terms and 
due to reference to strange institutions and customs. A historical 
research worker has to cut through all these obstacles and 
reach the real meaning of the author. Attempts to seek the 
true, literal and real meaning of the text is called positive in- 
ternal criticism. Negative internal criticism is exercised when 
the investigator tries to seek every possible reason for disbeliev- 
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ing the statements made. Some possible reasons for questioning 
the truth of the statements may be the author's (i) prejudices, 
(i) religious views, (iii) political bias, (iv) vested interests, 
(v) personal vanity or ambition, (vi) literary artifice, (vii) known 
ignorance about the subject, or (viii) known weakness for tell- 
ing lies or half-truths. Other reasons may be: (ix) occurrence 
of inconsistent statements within the documents, or (x) incon- 
sistency of the facts contained in this document with other re- 
liable information. 


Historical Report Writing 


“Historical composition is a synthetic and constructive pro- 

cess that involves the mechanical problem of documentation, 

the logical problem of selection and arrangement of topics 
and sub-topics, and the philosophical problem of interpre- 
tation." 

The problem of documentation in writing the report of a 
historical research project is in no way different from the pro- 
blem of documentation in reporting on any other research study. 
It involves the same steps in giving complete footnotes and 
detailed bibliographical references as in any other scientific 
investigation. As this topic will be dealt with in Chapter XII, 
we need not discuss it here. 


Selection and. Organization 


Once the data have been evaluated for their genuineness and 
trustworthiness they may be used as valid historical evidence to 
get a meaningful picture for testing the hypothesis. 

A good writer of educational history must know the historical 
value and significance of each topic. That is to say he must have 
a historical perspective. This perspective must guide him, for 
the purpose of narrative, in selecting only the relevant material 
and meaningful data, from a mass of painstakingly gathered 
and evaluated data. Condensation, precision and concentration 
are qualities of good historical narrative. Too many irrelevant 
or insignificant details should not be allowed to crowd out the 
main actors or events of the history. The relative importance 
of events and topics has to be carefully calculated and kept in 


7 Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates, op. cit., p. 242. 
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mind while selecting or rejecting historica] data, or while 
arranging it in the form of a report or a narrative, 


-units. The writing 
calendar of dates, 


is known as the topical, th. 


: the aim, 
ion, elementary, Secondary, 
and higher education and the political, Psychological and 


philosophical bases of education,” 


It is best to combine appropriately both the above types of 
organization keeping well in consideration such influences as 
Political, economic, socia], geographical, artistic, literary or 


Philosophical, that may have been powerful at the time. The 
Preparation of a Preliminary outline 


Y as necessary, 
Interpretation and Synthesis 
It is the function o; 


f a historical rese: 
interpretation to old 


archer to give a new 
data or collect new historical data and 


? Carter V, Good, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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interpret it as best as he can. The usual basis for such inter- 
pretation is one or the other of the various schools or theories 


of history, such as: 


l. the biographical, or ‘the great man’ theory which holds 
that the main causative factors in history are the great 
personalities of the past; 

2. the idealistic philosophy which discovers prominent spiri- 
tual forces determining the course of events; 

8. the scientific and technological theory explaining all 
human progress as directly correlated with the scientific 
and technological advancement; 

4. the economic school which contends that economic condi- 
tions and growth are the main determinants of social and 
cultural developments; 

5. the geographical theory which lays emphasis on geogra- 
phical setting for adequately explaining all human actions 
and events; and 

6. the sociological interpretation which extends the generali- 
zation gathered from a study of group life to historical 


data. 


It should be recognized that such specific schools of inter- 
pretation as the above are not mutually exclusive and that 
many of the best historical works are eclectic or synthetic in 
interpretation. The most recent and popular theory of inter- 
pretation, considered the most inclusive and important is the 
one which holds that no single category of causes but a collec- 
tive psychology of the period can explain all phases of his- 
torical development. This has, thus, acquired for itself such 
names as the synthetic, eclectic, pluralistic or collective psycho- 
logical theory. 

For an educational research worker who applies the eclectic 
theory of interpreting the historical data it is but essential to 
be well-versed in many fields of knowledge. A vigorous inter- 
pretation of data requires the investigator to have a back- 
ground of archaeology, anthropology, geography, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, economics, political science, jurispru- 
dence, and ethics, language, literature and art, etc. Very few 
persons are so well equipped to write history. A historical in- 
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vestigator needs a proper preparation and training. The wide 
scope and limitless number of problems for historical research 
in the field of education, or in any other field, call for the 
writing of co-operative history. A comprehensive history of 
education of the whole world or of one whole country even, 
would be too staggering a challenge for a single person to 
take up. Hence the practical value of the trend toward 
of comprehensive histories treating sep 
or areas is being recognized, 


a series 
arate periods or places 


For a good historical narrative, not only are necessary suffi- 
cient historical evidence and a sound theory of interpretation 
but also the derivation of a unifying theme or principle of 
interpretation, a thesis so to say. This is arrived at by a satis- 


factory testing of the hypothesis against historical evidence. 


It becomes the central theme and helps in the synthesis of the 
1Tnaterial. 


The importance of historica] perspective in using evidence 


and in interpreting it is very great. It includes such valuable 


qualities as imagination, resourcefulness and logical thinking. 
Tt helps in properly evaluati 


ng events and personages of the 
past in the light of the standards and conditions of life then 
prevailing. It also helps in understanding the significance of 
the contributions of various philosophers in their own back- 
grounds and in using their theories to explain the data in hand. 

We have discussed above the various schools of historical 
interpretation, the need of a sound unifying theme and the 
value of historical perspective in the proper synthesis and in- 


terpretation of the material gathered. It is often found that a 
poor logical analysis in historical writings results from one or 
more of the following factors: 

l. Oyersimplification, 
events are more o 
single or simple. 

2. Overgeneralization on the 
and false reasoning by an 
superficial similarities, 


ie. failure to recognize that causes of 
ften multiple and complex, rather than 


basis of inadequate evidence 
alogy, basing conclusions on 


Failure to interpret words an 


d expressions in the light of 
their usage in earlier times, 
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4. Failure to distinguish between significant and trivial facts 
in a situation. 


A good historian in education, as in any other field, should 
avoid such pitfalls as the above. 


Style of Writing 

Effective historical writings show evidence not only of 
scholarship, of mastery of materia] and of proper choice of the 
method of organization but also of literary excellence and 
effective style. Simplicity, dignity, power, lucidity and objec- 
tivity are the qualities that are often found desirable for a good 
historical writing. It does not mean, however, that a historian 
is condemned to a bald, plain, unattractive style. He may some- 
times indulge in a little colour, though not letting his embellish- 
ments to hide or distort the truth. Reports of historical research 
in the field of education, or in any other field, should neither 
be dull and colourless, nor too flowery and flippant; neither too 
persuasive of the soap-box type nor lacking in proper usage. 


Jt must, however, be admitted that certain topics do not lend 
themselves easily to an interesting and graceful style, For 
example, it is not easy to write about the constitutional and 
legal basis of a school system, or about the laws and court de- 
cisions governing the finances of schools in anything but a 
matter-of-fact style. 


Types of Educational History 


Investigations of the documentary type in any field of study 
may include such areas of study as: 

(a) Biography, 

(b) History of institutions and organizations, 

(c) The history of ideas, 

(d) Sources and influences, 

(e) Legal, 

(f) Bibliography and summarizing studies. 

In the area of education, lives of educators, history of schools, 
school systems and educational institutions, various social, eco- 
nomic, geographical and cultural influences on the educational 
practices of a place or time, the philosophical theories and ideo- 
logies affecting educational theory and practice provide numer- 
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ous problems for significant historical research. It is, however, 
only the legal and bibliographical studies in the field of educa- 
tion which we shall briefly discuss. 


Legal Research in Education 


It is a special type of historical research which utilizes (i) 
statutory law and (ii) case or common law, as the sources of 
its data? It covers such topics as the legal basis of public 
education, relation between Central and State Governments with 
regard to education. educational organization in states and 
districts, administration of local Schools, school finance and 
property, legal status of teachers and. pupils, text-books and 
curriculum and the legal aspects of higher education, etc. A 
number of educational studies and theses of a legal character 
are listed each year in the U.K. and the U.S.A. 


Bibliographical and Summarizing Studies 


Bibliographical survey and summarizing of a type which is 
exhaustive, critical and analytical and covers ¢ span of some 
length in the educational field approaches in nature the tech- 
nique of historical investigation. Its sources are the first hand 
reports of various educational investigations. 
of material, its criticism, 


the pattern of historica] ir 
generalizations or more 

through a comparison and Synthesis of results from 
of related studies thus surveyed, This t 


always encouraged as a problem 4 
to the educatio 


Summary 


l. Steps of procedure in educational research are common 
to all research studies, while studies differ in their me- 
thods or approaches to different problems, 


2. Approaches or methods are variously classified, the 
simplest classification being the one which distinguishes 


? The statutory law includes constitutional provisions and legislative en- 
actments. The case or common law denotes the Principles applied by the 
courts in deciding issues not covered by the former. 
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between the historical, the normative survey, the experi- 
mental methods and those adopted to complex-causal 
relationship. 

Researchers can use one or more of these methods in 
combination depending on the nature of the problem 
selected. They must clearly understand and pre-plan their 
method and approach, but not follow it too rigidly. 
The historical method is a useful approach in studying 
and solving educational problems. It has both academic 
and practical advantages. 

Historical studies in education are based on two types of 
data—primary and secondary. The secondary sources 
are useful but should not be taken as final. Primary 
sources are the main sources in providing historical 
evidence. 

Data gathered should be subjected to external and internal 
criticism, i.e. their authenticity and meaning should both 
be established. True, significant and relevant data should 
be used as historical evidence to test the hypothesis. 
Data could be organized in a chronological or a functional 
order. A combination of both types of organization gives 
the clearest picture. 

Interpretation of data usually takes place according to one 
of the many theories (bibliographical, idealistic, scientific, 
economic, geographical or sociological) the researcher 
holds true. But the best interpretation seems to be the 
one which recognizes the complexity of human nature 
and the influence of multiplicity of factors in bringing 
about a particular phenomenon. 

The style of historical composition must be dignified and 
objective, free from fads and frills, but not dull or un- 
interesting. 


Questions and Problems 


Do you agree with the distinction made between the terms ‘methods 
of research’ and ‘procedure in research’ in this Chapter? Give 

reasons for your agreement or disagreement. 

Find out different ways of classifying ‘methods of research’ adopted 
by at least five authorities on educational research and state which 
of the classifications you prefer the most. Why? 
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What are the advantages of historical research in education? Make 


a list of ten important problems in Indian Education that should be 
tackled through the historical method. Justify your selection of 
the problems. 
4. Select any one of the problems from the list prepared in answer 


to Question No. 3 and define it fully with reference to the steps 
involved in historical research. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


METHODS oF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH—B 
Tue Normative SURVEY METHOD 


Difference between the Historical method and the Normative 
Survey method. Various terms used for the latter. Three types 
of information it collects. Its characteristics. Its significance. 
Its kinds: various bases of classification. Educational surveys— 
school surveys (agencies, scope, purpose): survey testing 
(achievement, intelligence and personality); school appraisal; 
status studies; financial studies; curriculum. studies; building 
surveys. Documentary Frequency Studies; kinds—text book 
analysis; analysis of large bodies of literature; curriculum ana- 
lysis; job analysis; analysis of assembled. speciments—purposes 
and sources of data. Survey Appraisal Studies: characteristics 
and uses. Follow-up Studies: purposes and tools. Sample 
Surveys: advantages; methods; steps of procedure; characteris- 
tics of a good sample; use of Probable Error formulae. 


While historical studies discover, describe and interpret what 
existed in the past, there are other kinds of investigations which 
study, describe and interpret what exists at present. They are 
concerned with conditions or relationships that exist, practices 
that prevail, beliefs, points of view or attitudes that are held, 
processes that are going on, effects that are being felt or trends 
that are developing. The literature of such investigations in- 
cludes expressions like descriptive survey, normative, status or 
trend. The terms survey and status suggest the gathering of 
evidence relating to current conditions. The term normative 
implies the determination of normal or typical conditions or 
practices. The term normative-survey, is generally used for 
the type of research that we intend to consider here—the re- 
search which proposes to ascertain what is the normal or typical 
condition or practice at the present time. 


The normative survey type of research is not peculiar to 
education or to other social sciences. It is a significant mode 
of attack in any field of knowledge where geographic distribu- 
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tion is involved or where the objects of any class vary among 
themselves, e.g. in studying the climatic conditions of various 
parts of the world, or the distribution of natural resources. 


Survey research is a method for collecting and analysing 
data, obtained from large number of respondents representing 
a specific population collected through highly structured and 
detailed questionnaire, or interviews. The researcher is usually 
interested in describing the population he is studying. 


The survey approach to educational problems is one of the 
most commonly used approaches. It is followed in studying 
local, as well as state, national and international aspects of 
education. It goes beyond mere gathering and tabulation of 
data. It involves interpretation, comparison, measurement, 
classification, evaluation and Seneralization—all directed to- 
wards a proper understanding and solution of significant edu- 
cational problems. There are any number of questions that 
arise concerning current conditions in the educational world. 
For example, one may ask: What kind of curriculum do people 
really want their children to have? At what age and grade level 
do pupils leave school? What happens to children after they 
leave school? What higher institutions or vocations do they 
enter? What is the average achievement-level of schoo] children 
in particular subjects at various grades in different Schools or in 
different states? How do the private schools compare with 
government schools in their educational outcomesP—and so 
on. Such information is important for administrators, teachers 
and educational planners alike. It brings into the focus of 
our attention existing educational problems and also suggests 
ways of meeting them. Worthwhile survey studies collect three 
types of information: 

(i) of what exists by studying 

pects of present situation; 


(i) of what we want by clarifying goals and objectives pos- 
sibly through a study of the conditions existing elsewhere 
or what experts consider to be desirable; and 


(iii) of how to get there throu 
means of achieving the 
Tiences of others or the 


and analysing important as- 


gh discovering the possible 
goals on the basis of the gxpe- 
opinions of experts. 
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Characteristics 
Some characteristics of the Normative Survey Research may 
be listed below: 


l. 
2. 


It gathers data from a relatively large number of cases. 
It is essentially cross-sectional, mostly of the what exists 
type. 
It is concemed not with the characteristics of individuals 
but with generalized statistics of the whole population 
or a sample thereof. 
It is an important type of research involving clearly de- 
fined problems and definite objectives. It requires an 
imaginative planning, a careful analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the data and a logical and skilful reporting of 
the findings. 
It does not aspire to develop an organized body of 
scientific laws but provides information useful to the 
solution of local problems. It may, however, provide 
data to form the basis of research of a more fundament- 
al nature. 
Surveys vary greatly in complexity, some concerning 
themselves only with the frequency count of events, 
while others seek to establish relationship among events. 
Surveys may be qualitative or quantitative. At one level 
survey or status studies may consist of naming and de- 
fining constituent elements of various phenomena, e.g. 
the qualities of a good teacher. At another level they 
may involve ascertaining the amounts of constituents or 
characteristics. 
Descriptions may be either verbal or expressed in mathe- 
matical symbols. 
The great range of phenomena forming the subject of 
educational surveys may be classified as: 
(a) Physical conditions related to learning (building, 
furniture and libraries, etc.). 


| (b) Behavioural conditions related to learning (behaviour 


of pupils, teachers and parenis, etc.). 
(c) The results of learning or the pupils’ ability to learn 
(achievement or basic skills, information or attitudes). 
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It fits appropriately into the total research scheme or 
the stages in exploring a large field of investigation. It 
may (a) serve as a reconnaissance or getting aquainted 
stage of research in entering a new area, or (b) represent 
a specific interest in current conditions within a field 


that has long since been explored and developed by 
research. 


Significance 


Scientists do not generally regard the normative survey in- 
vestigations as research ot high order. But the type of informa- 
tion the normative survey method procures is in wide demand 
and is capable of rendering important service because 


x 


2. 


It determines the present trends and solves current 
practical problems. 


It secures historical perspective through a series of 
cross-sectional pictures of similar conditions at different 
times. 

It suggests the course of future developments. Although 
it is not notably forward-looking, it does tend to focus 
attention on needs, to reveal practices which are well 
above average, and to give pertinent data to persons who 
are forward-looking and are engaged in planning for the 
future. 

It helps fashion many of the tools with which we do 
research, e.g. in the development of instruments for 
measuring many things in quantitative research as well 
as various data-gathering instruments like check-lists, 
schedules, score cards and rating scales. 

It contributes to advancement of knowledge because it 
affords penetrating insight into the nature of what one 
is dealing with. For example, by studying children of 
different ages we can differentiate our findings according 


to age and obtain some picture of the trend of develop- 
ment. 


It provides the background ideas and data from which 


many more refined laboratory or controlled studies of 
causal relations are made. 
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Kinds of Normative Survey Research 
Normative survey investigations may be variously classified 
on the basis of the fields they study, the purposes they achieve, 
the geographical areas they cover, or the techniques they 
employ. According to the fields of study, we come across 
Social surveys, commercial surveys, community surveys and 
educational surveys. We are concerned here with the norma- 
tive surveys in the educational field which may be classified 
further according to 
(i) the major aspects of the school systems they study: 
school plant, educational programme, educational out- 
comes, behaviour and attitude, etc. 
(ii) the geographical areas they cover: local, state, regional, 
national or international. 
(iii) the levels of instruction they investigate into: nursery, 
elementary, secondary and higher. 
(iv) the type of preparation they aim at: general, teacher- 
training, engineering, medicine, law or social work. 
(v) the purpose they fulfil: follow-up youth out of school, 
describe the membership of an educational organization, 
describe the characteristics of a group of institutions, 
poll the opinions of a group of parents, identify trends 
or engage in survey testing or educational appraisal. 
(vi) the data gathering techniques or procedures employed : 
questionnaire, interview, observation, testing, socio- 
metrics, rating and ranking. 
We will now consider in some detail educational surveys of 
different types current in the educational world. 


1. ScHooL SunvEvs 
“It can be well said that no other unified undertaking so 
fully represents the normative-survey method of research 
in all its various phases as does the schools survey." 
School surveys of the comprehensive type cover such aspects 
as: ' 
k Aims, outcomes, pupil achievement, curriculum, methods 
and instructional aids. 


! C. V. Good, A. S. Barr and Douglas E. Scates, ibid., p. 454 
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2. Administrative problems and procedures. 
3. Financial policies and procedures. 
4. 


Operation and maintenance of the physical plant and 
related factors. 


Pupil transportation. 
6. Staff and personnel. 


Some school surveys may be concerned with the problem 
vf school building only. They study community and school 
setting, estimate further school enrolment, school plant plan- 
ning, pupil transportation system, available financial resources 
for buildings, etc. Other surveys may concern themselves with 
the directly educational problems of instructional programme— 
aims and objectives, curriculum and methods, aids, activities 
and achievement. 

A school survey is commonly conducted in order to determine 
the services that a school can render a community and perhaps 
to compare these services with those that are provided by other 
schools. The ultimate aim of all school surveys is educational 
progress which they achieve by focusing attention on unfulfilled 
meeds or unrecognized evils of a school system on the one 
hand and on worthwhile practices on the other. They appraise 
the efficiency of a system and of the personnel and help in 
determining the next desirable steps. Though employing pro- 
cedures and tools (score card and check-list, etc.) which are 
not highly objective, and which involve a considerable element 
of subjectivity or personal reaction, school surveys yet, have 
real strength and value as they focus personal opinion and 
reactions on the important problems of a school. 

School surveys have been sponsored and undertaken by a 
variety of groups and organizations like local or district boards 
of education, state or national committees of education, depart- 
ments of education, and the like. An individual investigator, 
working alone, can seldom attempt comprehensive school survey 
except in a very small schoo] system. However, many research- 
ers have worked out worthwhile functional types of theses and 
dissertations through participation in comprehensive, educational 
or school-plant surveys. 


Large and varied as the scope of school survey is, a single 
comprehensive school survey may be constituted of various 
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parts or constituent surveys. The following are some such 
important parts of school surveys: 
(i) Survey testing (a) Achievement Testing. 
(b) Intelligence Testing. 
(c) Personality Testing. 


(ii) School Appraisal. 
(iii) Status Study. 

(iv) Financial Study. 
(v) Curriculum Study. 
(vi) Building: Survey. 


Achievement Testing 


Survey testing of educational attainment has become a large 
and well-established part of school surveys. Achievement tests 
of the objective type are being, and have been, constructed for 
the purpose by various agencies. They are based upon the cur- 
rent courses of study adopted by the schools within the area 
or system under investigation and may cover any or all subjects 
and grades. It is not a routine administration of such tests but 
their use in the thorough analysis of some important problem 
which constitutes research of an important kind. Such achieve- 
ment-testing surveys may serve many a purpose: 


(i They may enable the superintendent to compare the 
performance of present pupils with that of the previous 
years, or of different schools and may in the case of 
unsatisfactory performance lead to an investigation of 
the causes of and remedies for inadequate attainment. 

(ii) They may be taken as suggestive, if not a very reliable 
evidence, of the quality of teaching. 

(iii) They may be used as one of the means of rating different 
educational institutions. 

(iv) They may form a part of large, complex studies of other 
types than survey, e.g. in experimental and complex- 
causal studies. 

(v) Principals and teachers may use the result of city or state- 
wide survey-testing for a critical analysis of their own 
schools and classes. 
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A number of regular achievement-testing programmes cover- 
ing large areas such as states, regions or country as a whole, 
is an important feature of educational research carried on in 
the U.S.A. Several agencies conduct achievement-testing on a 
national scale. The European countries—England, France and 
Germany, etc—do not share the American attitude toward 
achievement-testing to any large degree, although they, too, 
have utilized survey-testing of achievement for some specific 
purposes (e.g. for selection of candidates for particular courses 
of study). In India, we are at the beginning stage in this field. 
Many research institutions are constructing adequate achieve- 
ment tests for the purpose of more or less wide educational 
surveys. 


Intelligence Testing 


Although used to a much less extent than the achieve- 
ment tests in school surveys, yet intelligence tests are a very 
important tool for educational researchers. For the purpose of 
large group studies of the survey type, the intelligence tests 
used are invariably group tests —verbal or non-verbal, or both. 


The many purposes for which survey intelligence-testing has 
been used are: 


(i) for dividing large classes into relatively homogeneous 
Sections; 

(ii) for diagnosing and adjusting individual children in 
educational and vocational guidance; 

(iii) for studying the socially or educationally maladjusted 
children; 

(iv) for estimating aptitude, ie. for prognosis; 

(v) for scientific experimentation and study; 

(vi) for ascertaining the intellectual level of pupils who enter 
college, who succeed in school but do not enter college 
and who do not succeed in school; 

(vii) for constructing or adopting intelligence tests, 

Personality Testing 


Among the desired 
behaviour and formatio 
important place. In oth 


educational outcomes modification of 
n of desirable attitudes are given an 
er words, personality traits are among 
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the most important educational outcomes to be hoped for. 
Though difficult to define, analyse and measure, they still have 
given rise to some instruments for survey-testing in the field 
of personality, character and adjustment which embrace a wide 
variety of techniques. Questionnaires, interviews, observations, 
check-lists and rating scales, as also some carefully prearranged 
social situations, are frequently employed in addition to written 
tests. None of these tools is fool-proof and in interpreting the 
data collected by any of these the investigator is required to 
use logical analysis, imaginative interpretation and right judg- 
ment. 


Personality testing includes: 

(i) Behaviour studies: centred round measuring such. traits 
as self-reliance, initiative, spontaneity, judgment, coope- 
ration, adaptability, etc. which form no mean goals of 
education. 

(ii) Attitude studies: centred round the attitudes of pupils, 
parents or teachers towards courses of study, activities 
in or out of school, professions and problems they may 
encounter. 


School Appraisal * 


"Appraisal is a form of classification or scaling according to 
subjective values"? It is undertaken for the specific purpose of 
including the human element in the verdict on schools, because 
problems of education are fundamentally different from those 
of physical sciences. It is an attempt to measure not the objec- 
tive characteristics of a school, but the effect of those character- 
istics on human beings. Appraisal of different aspects of a school 
or school system is an essentia] element in school surveys. It is 
concerned with both the objective aspects of an educational 
institution including its administrative provisions and practices 
and the educational attainments of its pupils. In other words, 
it takes account of both static and functional data, or of condi- 
tions and outcomes. It aims at an evaluation of all the elements 
in a situation which are significant indicators of good educa- 
tional influence. To achieve this aim, besides attainment tests, 


2 C. V. Good, A. S. Barr and Douglas E. Scates, ibid., p. 410. 
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check-lists, rating scales, or score cards, the researcher must 
make use of other lines of evidence such as reputation and 
subsequent success of the pupils. Many instruments for the 
purpose of school appraisal have been prepared and used in the 
U.S.A., e.g. the check-lists by Wade, N.E.A., and Fredrick and 
Schorling; the score card by Mort and Hilleboe; and the various 
criteria worked out by accrediting institutions like the North 
Central Association and others. These emphasize a study of 
practices and provisions with some attention to pupil results. A 
series of schedules for evaluating secondary schools in such 
areas as agriculture, art, business education, English, foreign 
languages, health and safety, home economics, industrial arts, 
mathematics, music, physical education, science, social studies, . 
progress of studies, pupil activity projects, library service, guid- 
ance, school plant, school staff and administration, etc. are made 
available. 


School-appraisal surveys utilize in one instance or another 
the whole range of normative survey procedures including the 
following : 

(1) Analysis of available basic data, 

(2) Score card and rating scale, L 

(3) Standard tests, 

(4) Case study, 

(5) Experimental procedure, 

(6) Interview or questionnaire, and 

(T) Observation. 

'The major steps involved in a schoo] survey include: 

(1) Preparation of plans. 

(2) Preparation of adequate tools—questionnaire, tests, rating 

scale and score cards. 

(8) Gathering data. 

(4) Interpretation of data. 

(5) Preparing the report. 


The whole procedure, however, has to be definitely purposive 
and not a mechanical application of steps and techniques. 
Survey must be regarded\as a research problem worked out in 


the field. 
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Status Studies 


Determining the status, including personal and professional 
characteristics, of various school officials and teachers may be 
a part of a school study, or subject for independent study. In 
the U.S.A. independent status studies have been undertaken 
on a national basis for high school principals, city superinten- 
dents of schools, rural school teachers, etc. Similar studies have 
been made in various States also. Questionnaires are the main 
means employed by the investigators. Official records are also 
utilized. The problems of selection and placement of teachers, 
their teaching load, their status with regard to tenure, health, 
law, supply and demand, etc. all form subjects of such a study. 


Financial Studies 


The financial position of a school forms an important aspect 
of school studies. To ascertain the sources of finance, the items 
of expenditure, the deficit or indebtedness, expenditure per pupil 
and the teachers’ salaries, etc., questionnaires are used, 


Curriculum Studies 


As part of a school survey the object may be merely to analyse 
the existing curriculum in a school system and perhaps to com- 
pare it with that existing elsewhere. But if carried on as am 
independent study it may take a more complicated shape. It 
may include an analysis of the principles on. which the curri- 
culum is based, the needs it fulfils, the form it has taken and 
the shortcomings it suffers from. The relation to the community 
it serves may also be determined. 


Study of Current Practices 

A study of current practices forms another prominent part of 
schoo] surveys. Practices with reference to school equipment, 
administration, teacher personnel, classroom teaching, extra- 
curricular activities, etc. are studied. They may form subjects 
of independent investigations or comparative studies. Methods 
of teaching, ways of class-organization, use of audio-visual aids 
and other educational devices are important fields of study and 
provide interesting and useful data for the solution of educa- 


tional problems. 
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Building Surveys 


Survey of school buildings for the purpose of planning or 
evaluation, or just for the sake of information, is not an un- 
common feature. It usually forms part of comprehensive or 
wider school surveys. Questionnaire, check-list, score card, or 
observation are the usual tools for collecting data about build- 
ings—their site and location, the accommodation they provide 
and the arrangement they have for various classes, subjects, 
activities or staff, the condition they are in as regards construe- 
tion and cleanliness, and the improvements or expansions they 
stand in need of. These studies too may be independent and 
complete in themselves, or comparative and part of wider school 
surveys. Building surveys generally deal with the community 
background and setting of schools, an estimate of future school 


enrohnent, school plant planning, and available financial re- 
sources for school buildings. 


2. Documentary FnEQuENCY Srupmes 


A definitely quantitative 


type of normative research, docu- 
mentary frequency 


studies are undertaken to identify and count 
certain characteristics found in documents under con 


They deal with a systematic examination of curre 
or documents and may merely gather 
such documents or may also evaluate th 
some established criteria, 


sideration. 


nt records 
and classify data from 


€ contents according to 


A study of this type involves problems 


(a) of ascertaining the purpose of the study; 
(b) of determining what 
defining them; and 
(c) of selecting documentary specimens for inv. 
Document: 


Characteristics to count and of 


estigation. 

ary studies may serve the following purposes : 

(i) They may describe prevailing practices or conditions. 

(ii) They may discover the relative import; 
in certain topics or problems, 


(iii) They may discover levels of difficulty of presentation in 
textbocks or other publications, 


ance, or interest 
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(iv) They may evaluate element of bias, prejudice or pro- 
paganda in textbook presentation. 
(v) They may analyse types of errors in students' work. 


The sources of data for documentary studies may be: 


(i) official reports and records; 

(i) printed forms, textbooks and reference books; 
(iii) letters, autobiographies and diaries; 

(iv) compositions, themes or other prepared work; 
(v) books, magazines, newspapers; 

(vi) college bulletins, catalogues, syllabi; 
(vii) pictures and cartoons, etc. 


Types of documentary studies are: 

(i) Textbook analysis made to determine the extent to which 
certain significant objective characteristics occur in a book, 
or concerned with some features in the content of the 
book. Studies of vocabulary burden are a popular theme 
for such analyses. Allied to and based on textbook analysis 
procedure is the procedure of textbook appraisal. 

(ii) Analysis of larger bodies of literature as to the methods 
or techniques. It is employed with regard to certain 
problems or topics in an extensive body of literature on 
a subject. 

(iii) Curriculum analysis in terms of frequency analysis of 
social activities, interests and needs. 

(iv) 'Job-analysis or ‘activity analysis’ in particular professions 
and occupations. : 

(v) Analysis of assembled specimens: 

(a) Vocabulary analysis, the studies of the writings of 
certain groups of individuals to ascertain common 
basic vocabulary or spelling achievement. 

(b) Error Studies concerned not with the frequency of 
use but the frequency of errors made in usage. These 
are also based on the analysis of informal writings 
of individuals. They are devoted chiefly to language 
in its various phases—spelling, punctuation, gram- 
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mar, sentence structure, speech, etc. Arithmetic, geo- 
graphy and modern foreign languages lend them- 
selves, to this kind of studies due to their ‘usage’ 
fields. 


(c) Analysis of characteristics of school records and 
reports are also based on collected specimens which 
constitute an important phase of administration as 
well as instruction. They determine the extent to 
which certain items or characteristics that appear in 


the forms of, and the extent to which they are present 
in, various scliools. 


8. SURVEY-APPRAISAL STUDIES 


Appraisal studies of certain aspects of existing educational 
phenomena like schools, students, teachers, textbooks, etc. are 
also of the normative Survey type. Survey-appr. 
more heavily upon the human element t 
types, especially because apprais 
mine the effect of ch 


aisal studies lean 
han surveys of other 
al is itself an attempt to deter- 
aracteristics upon human beings. 

Studies that involve direct judgment commonly use the jury 
technique whereby the judgment (rating or ranking) of a number 
of persons with regard to certain persons, features or specimens, 
is pooled to secure a final verdict. Check-lists, attitude Scales, 
scaled specimens, rating scales, score-cards and index numbers 
are all tools commonly used for the purpose of appraisal. These 
appraisal instruments are based on two funda 
tions. One assumption is that better judgments 
on the significant aspects of an object or situati 
attention on one aspect at a time, The other assumption is that 
a general value can be approximated by assumption of the value 
of the parts. In so far as both these assumptions are open to 
doubt and criticism, these instruments of appraisal fail in being 
perfect. Yet, they are not without their use. "After all, appraisal 
schedules are normative instruments, they reflect general ten- 
dencies, tempered by the superior and by the inferior, but they 
represent in the main the things we are most used to.” 


mental assump- 
can be secured 
on by focusing 


3C. V. Good, A. S. Barr and Douglas E. Scates, ibid., p. 439. 
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4. Forrow-uP STUDIES 

Follow-up studies form another type of normative survey 
investigations which study individuals who have left an institu- 
tion after a course of study or programme of work. They con- 
cern themselves with engagements, occupations and status of 
the individuals subsequent to their study and the impact of their 
previous institution and programme upon them. They examine 
the status of those who have passed out of an institution or seek 
their opinions directly as to the value of the courses, experiences 
or treatments received at the institution. 


Follow-up studies may serve the following purposes: 

1. They may prove the adequacy or otherwise of the insti- 
tution's programme of work. 

2, They may lead to the improvement of the curriculum, 
syllabus, methods of teaching, administrative procedure, 
guidance and. service, etc. 

8. They may provide valuable information on the process of 
selection and recruitment of candidates for a course. 

4. They may evaluate the influence of certain psychological, 
social or educational factors found among youngsters on 
their after life. 


The various tools used singly or in combination in follow-up 
studies are: questionnaires, check-lists, rating scales, attitude 
scales, score-cards or interview and observation. 


5. SAMPLE-SURVEYS 
During recent years sampling has been increasingly used in 
education to ascertain information necessary in answering 
certain questions about a specific population. William G. Coch- 
.ran, while discussing the advantages of the sampling method 


in surveys, Writes: : 
“In every branch of science we lack the resources to study 
more than a fragment of the phenomena that might advance 
our knowledge." 


4 William G. Cochran, Sampling Techniques, Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, Asian Students’ Edition, 1959, p. 1. 
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He analyses four principal advantages of sampling as com- 
pared with complete enumeration. They are: 
(i) reduced cost, 
(ii) greater speed, 
(iii) greater scope, and 
(iv) greater accuracy. 


In the field of education normative surveys of various types 
(described above) are usually sample surveys. That is, they 
usually define and measure the properties of an accurately de- 
fined popuiation by means of the information obtained from a 
sample thereof. Until recently, relatively little attention was 
given to the problem of how to draw a good sample. This does 
not matter so long as the material from which we are sampling 
is uniform, so that any kind of sample gives almost the same ' 
results. But in the field of education material is usually far 
from uniform. so that the method by which the sample is 
obtained becomes critical. 

Sampling problems: Almost all research studies in education 
may be termed sampling studies as data is usually collected 
from parts of the whole population. The obtained facts from 
samples should only be considered ‘estimates’ of the ‘true’ facts. 
Determination of sample should be based upon the purposes 
of the investigation, a precise description of the population to 
be investigated and the sources of that population, from which 
samples can be selected. Is the problem restricted to a particular 
group or are the conclusions to be generalized to a broader 
population? 

The determination of the size of the sample is always a 
difficult problem for the researcher. Of course, the sample 
should be ‘adequate’ and "representative, But what do these 
terms mean with reference to a particular research project? No 
definite answer can be given to this problem. The researcher 
should be able to give conclusions based on samples with 
great confidence. The number should be larger in a sample from 
a heterogenous population as compared with the number in a 
sample from a homogenous population. If there are several 
categories of data in an educational experiment, e.g., size of the 
school, type of school, age of pupil, sex, rural, urban etc., the 
number in the sample is, bound to become larger. 
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And, then, one has to decide which method of sampling is 
to be used. The ‘random’ sampling, ‘stratified’ sampling and 
‘purposive’ sampling methods help in avoiding biases. Quite 
often in practice the sample is determined by the factors of 
expediency and administrative convenience. It would be good 
to resist the temptation of taking the easy path. These factors 
will be all right if the researcher can with sufficient justification 
and confidence say that even then, he has succeeded in securing 
an unbiased sample. 


Principal Methods of Sampling 


To obtain a sample representative of its population four main 
techniques have been devised: random, stratified or quota, 
incidental, and purposive. 


Random Sampling 


Sometimes termed as simple random sampling, sometimes as 
unrestricted random sampling, and sometimes as just random 
sampling, this form of device is one in which every single unit 
of the population has an equal chance of being selected. A sim- 
ple random sample is drawn unit by unit. The population is 
numbered from 1 to N and a series of random numbers is drawn 
either by means of a table of random numbers (e.g. the Fisher- 
Yates table of random numbers made up of 300 blocks, 25 num- 
bers each printed on pages of 10 rows and 5 columns each. For 
using it, one can begin at any point on any page and read in 
any direction, in order, and choose the required number of 
units to form ‘n’) or by placing the numbers (1 to N) in a bowl, 
mixing them thoroughly and drawing ‘n’ numbers in succession. 
A number which has been drawn from the bowl is not replaced 
to ensure that the same number does not occur twice in the 
sample. Similarly, in using a table of random numbers, a num- 
ber which has been drawn earlier is ignored. 


Stratified or Quota Sampling 

A modified form of random sampling, stratified or quota 
sampling, sometimes called controlled sampling, is a device 
which ensures representativeness in selecting a sample from a 
population composed of subgroups or strata of different sizes. 
A good sample from such a population needs to contain indivi- 
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duals drawn from each category in accordance with the size 
of the subgroups. Within each subgroup the sampling is random. 


In stratified sampling, the population of N units is first divid- 


ed into different strata —N:, Ns, .... units respectively and then 
a sample is drawn from such stratum. The sample sizes within 
the strata are denoted by m, nz, .... respectively. 


Incidental Sampling 


Incidental, or sometimes called accidental sampling, is a term 
which is applied when such groups are used as samples as are 
easily available, e.g. children in a school, an orphanage or a 
reformatory, students enrolled in particular classes, etc. The 
number and conditions of these groups are not chosen specific- 
ally for the purpose. 

Such groups are but poor samples of any definable population 


and adequate generalizations can hardly be based upon such 
data. 


Purposive Sampling 


As different from incidental sampling, purposive sampling is 
the device which selects a particular group or category from the 
population to constitute the sample because this category is 
considered to mirror the whole with reference to the character- 
istic in question. For example, purposive sampling is used when 
the selected sample is constituted of all the newspaper editors 
of an area to represent the public opinion of that area. In this 
type of selection the sample is restricted to units considered by 
someone to be especially typical of the population, 


The principal steps in a sample survey 


The steps that are usualy involved in the execution of a 
survey of any type are: 

(i) Statement of the objectives of the survey. 

(ii) Definition of the population to be sampled. 
(iii) Determination of the data to be collected. 
(iv) Selection of the methods of data collection. 

(v) Choice of sampling unit. 
(vi) Selection of the sample. 
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(vii) Organization of the field work. 

(viii) Summary and analysis of data. 

(ix) Preparation of sampling survey report. 
Characteristics of Good Sample 


A good sample of a population is the one which, within 
restrictions imposed by its size, will reproduce the characteristics 
of the population with the greatest possible accuracy. That is 
to say, a good sample should be free from 


(i) error due to bias, and 
(ii) random sampling error. 


To select a good sample for any purpose, therefore, one 
should avoid such faulty methods as the following: 


(i) Deliberate selection of the unit of the sample. 

(ii) Selection by a procedure where there is a connection 
between the method of selection and the characteristic 
under consideration. 

(ii) Substituting one unit (included in the sample but found 
not available) by some other more convenient one. 

(iv) Incomplete coverage of the units selected for study, i.e. 
ignoring the failures in the sample in responding to the 
study. 


However, it is found that even if the procedure of selection 
follows the canons of random sampling process, the sample 
cannot be exactly representative of the whole population. The 
inevitable errors resulting from the process are called random 
sampling errors. Probable Error formulae are the statistical de- 
vices to calculate the amount or probability limits of such errors. 
The amount of probable errors can be reduced by increasing 
the size of the sample. Thus, for increasing the accuracy of the 
sample, besides excluding all bias in selection, increasing the 
size of the sample is the simplest means. In the interpretation 
of the results, and, in reaching conclusions the use of appro- 
priate Probable Error formulae for particular statistic becomes 
essential. These formulae, however, fail to indicate anything 
reliable if applied to data secured from a biased sample. 
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Summary 


The method of research which concerns itself with the 
present phenomena in terms of conditions, relationships, 
practices, beliefs, attitudes, processes, effects or trends is 
variously termed as descriptive survey, status, normative 
or trend study. The use of the term normative-survey is 
more generally adopted than the others, 


Normative-survey ‘research collects three types of infor- 
mation—of what exists, of what we want, and of how to 
get there—and is, thus, highly purposive. 


It distinguishes itself by gathering data from a relatively 
large number of cases, by being cross-sectional, by con- 
cerning itself with general statistics of a population or a 
sample, by serving as the basis of fundamental research 
by possessing various degrees of complexity, by being both 
qualitative and quantitative and by having a great range 


of phenomena as its subject. It has proved itself of great 
value in advancing knowledge. 


General normative-survey researches may be classified into 
various categories on different bases, and so also the edu- 
cational surveys. Main among the different types of edu- 
cational surveys are: 


(i) School surveys—comprehensive or otherwise—includ- 
ing survey testing, school appraisal, financial studies, 
curriculum studies and building Surveys, etc. carried 
Out to serve various ends, using various tools. 


(ii) Documentary-Frequency studies, including textbook 
analysis of large bodies of literature, curriculum 
analysis, job-analysis and analysis of assembled speci- 
mens, serving many purposes and having many sources 
of data. 


fiii 


= 


Survey-Appraisal studi 


es to evaluate various aspects 
of current education, 


{iv) Follow-up studies conce 
duals after they have ] 
Serving many purposes, 


Ting themselves with 'indivi- 
eft an educational institution, 
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(v) Sample-surveys of educational phenomena, utilizing 
the techniques of random, stratified, incidental or pur- 
posive sampling, requiring great caution, systematic 
planning, proper execution and interpretation, and the 
application of probable error formulae for serving as 
the basis of generalizations. 


Questions and. Problems 


1. How would you justify the inclusion of such varied types of re- 
search as school appraisal studies, survey testing, documentary analysis, 
and follow-up studies under Normative Survey research? Explain the 
reasons with reference to the significant characteristics of Normative 
Survey research. 


2. Select five important topics for Mormative-Survey research in ou: 
country and state how their solution will help in solving some current 
educational problems. 


3. Draw an outline plan for research in any one of the topics selected 
for Normative-Survey research (Q. 2) and describe clearly the proce- 
dure you would adopt in carrying it out. 

4. What are sample-surveys? Why is it necessary to restrict most of our 


normative researches to study of samples only? What are the main 
methods of selecting good samples? 


5. Consider an adequate topic for.an educational sample survey and 
define it clearly. What precautions would you take for securing reliable 
results from which you could draw trustworthy generalizations? 
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CHAPTER TEN 


METHODS or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH—C 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Definition and characteristics of the Experimental Method. Its 
development; uses, limitations and major steps. Bases of classi- 
Tication. Three main types of experimental designs—One-group, 
equivalent group and rotation group. Practical hints for experi- 
mental researchers. 

"Experimentation is the name given to the type of educational 
research in which the investigator controls the educative factors 
to which a child or group of children is subjected during the 
period of inquiry and. observes the resulting achievement? 

“Experimental research is the description and analysis of what 
will be, or what will occur, under carefully controlled condition.” 

The experimental method in educational research is the appli- 
cation and adaptation of the classical method of the science 
laboratory. It is the most exacting and difficult of all methods 
and also the most important from the strictly scientific point 
of view. The main features of experimental method are: 


1. Its basic assumption rests on J. S. Mill’s law of the single 
variable which states that if two situations are similar in every 
respect, and one element is added to or subtracted from one 
but not the other, any difference that develops is the result of 
the operation of that element added or subtracted. Experi- 
mentation, therefore, involves an attempt to control all essential 
factors save a single variable which is manipulated with a view 
to determining and measuring the effect of its operation. This 
procedure is distinctly different from the historical and the nor- 
mative survey methods. 

2. Now a frequently used procedure in educational research, 
it has been applied with considerable success in the classroom 


1W, S. Monroe and M. D. Engelhart, Quoted by Carter V. Good., 
A. S., Barr and Douglas E. Scatts, ibid., p. 485. 
*John W. Best, ibid., p. 125. 
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where within certain limits, significant factors or conditions can 
be controlled. 


8. Since in the field of education complex human beings 
are the subjects and since it is unlikely that all variables can 
be successfully controlled, experimentation is not a perfectly 
precise method. The experimental findings in education are 
somewhat inexact because some variables (like teacher's enthu- 
siasm for or competence in using a particular method or mate- 
rial, regularity of attendance, mental or emotional state of the 
child determined by a number of factors) are extremely diffi- 
cult or even impossible to control. The basic condition of other 


things being equal is difficult for fulfilment in educational re- 
search. 


4. Most classroom experiments have attempted to eliminate 
one or more of the variables of age, achievement, intelligence, 
or reading ability, social status and race, etc. Experiments often 
have to be conducted using intact, existing groups, trusting that . 
the variables not controlled are irrelevant or insignificant for 
the purpose of the study. The control group and the experimen- 


tal group are never as identical as they ought to be for an exact 
experiment. 


5. The concept of educational experimentation has develop- 
ed since the beginning of the last decade of the 19th century 
and interest in the experimental method of research in educa- 
tion has made rapid progress in the last fifty years or so. Wundt 
was the first to study experimentally the learning process and 
clarify and define learning patterns: Ebbinghaus invented me- 
thods of measuring association and memory in 1880's, and his 
studies as well as of some others, in memory, puzzle-learning 
and in the acquisition of skills affected teaching techniques. 
More recently the experimental work of Thorndike, Judd and 
Freeman has paved the way for further experimental research 
in education. The beginning of strict educational experimenta- 
tion may be found, however, in the work of Rice and Comman 
during the last decade of the 19th century who made studies 
of spelling achievement among students. 


3 Wundt had set up a Psychology laboratory at Leipzig in 1879 where 
he studied learning patterns. : 
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6. Experimentation in education has been put to various 
uses, main among which are: 

(i to determine and evaluate the adequacy and effective- 
ness of educational aims and objectives through the mea- 
surement of outcomes; 

(ii) to serve as basis for the formulation, execution and 
modification of educational policies and programme; 
and 

(iii) to ascertain the effect of any change in the normal edu- 
cational programme or practices. 

7. Experimental studies in education though never strictly 
empirical, can yet approximate strictly empirical research in 
many areas. For example, the teaching of spelling through 
different methods, difference between the effect of the authori- 
tarian and democratic set-up in education, and the possibility 
and extent of one subject improving the achievement in another, 
are problems which have been handled in a scientific way 
through the experimental approach. But there are areas where 
a strictly empirical approach is impossible. For example, in find- 
ing out whether centralization of educational administration 
produces better results than local freedom, in deciding if co- 
education is preferable to separate schools for boys and girls, 
and in establishing whether certain achievements of education 
stay when formal schooling stops, nothing more than a partly 
empirical approach is permissible. In such areas and for solv- 
ing such problems where we cannot experiment we look out 
for cases where education goes on under different conditions. 
We let the reality experiment for us and just watch and study 
the results objectively. 

8. All experiments in education are ultimately experiments 

' with children, i.e. human beings, who for ethical reasons must 

not be subjected to conditions that may harm them. The 
popular slogan—"No experimenting with children"—may not 
be wholly justifed, but there certainly are boundaries of a 
moral character for experimentation which must not be 
infringed. : 

9. Another difficulty, in principle at least, arises from the 
fact that educational experiments are carried through with 
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human beings and affect mental processes and attitudes. Ges- 
talt psychology and related research have shown that the intro- 
duction of any specific influence, howsoever well and exactly 
defined, intended to change one specific type of mental process 
or attitude—will change the ‘whole field’ of mentality, often in 
aspects and ways that escape the control of the experimenter. 


10. Major steps in experimental research are three: 
(a) planning the experiment, 
(b) conducting the experiment and 
(c) reporting the results, 
Planning the experiment—the first step—includes the follow- 
ing sub-steps: 
() Investigating the needs in the feld of education and 
deciding upon a problem. 
(ii) Studying the literature related to similar problems. 
(iii) Determining and delimiting the experimental factor. 
(iv) Determining the method of experimentation. 
(v) Formulating an outline or plan of procedure. 


(vi) Determining the place, time, duration and materials of 
the experiment. 


(vii) A preliminary try-out. 
(viii) Selecting the subjects and groups. 


The second major step—conducting the experiment —includes 
the following sub-steps: 


(i Controlling variable or non-experimental factors. 

(ii) Keeping a careful record of Steps in the procedure. 
(iii) Applying the experimental factor or factors. 

(iv) Measuring the experimental results, 

(v) Classifying, analysing and interpreting experimental 

findings. 

(vi) Verifying the findings. 
(vii) Drawing conclusions from the findings. 

The third step involves all the main factor. 


S which the report- 
ing of results of any research study does. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ExPERIMENTS 


Experimental investigations can be variously classified on 
different bases. The usual bases observed for classification of 
experiments are: 


(i) Type of control: scientific or practical, formal or informal, 
actual or inferred. 
(ii) Means of approach: analytical, comparative, quantitative 
or qualitative. 
(iii) Place where conducted: laboratory, field or classroom. 
(iv) Grouping of subjects: one group, equivalent group or 
rotation group. 
(v) Treatment of subjects: in groups or individually. 
(vi) Function or putpose: to study direct effects, indirect 
effects, or causes. 
(vii) Time involved: long or short duration. 
(viii) Sponsorship or investigation agency: independently or 
cooperatively, by an individual or an institution. 


Among the several bases of classification listed above, the 
most significant, perhaps, is the one which takes into account 
the grouping of subjects because the design of an experiment is 
largely determined by this factor. We shall consider here the 
three major experimental designs distinguished on this basis. 


1. One-group Experimentation 


| A one-group experiment involves the application of an ex- 
| perimental factor or factors to an individual or a group in such 
a way that certain changes in the outcome can be determined. 
Its main steps are: 
(i) A-group of subjects is measured with regard to certain 
factors under study. 
(ii) All factors are kept constant except one which is the 
experimental factor or the independent variable. 
(iii) The experimental factor is applied for some definite 
period of time. 
(iv) The group is measured again to determine the changes 
| produced by the experimental factor in the dependent 


variable. 
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(v) Other factors may be introduced, one at a time, and 
their results determined likewise, 


For example, if ‘A’ denotes the group, 'X' the experimental 
factor and ‘R’ the initial result of measuring the particular 
factor in question, the one-group experiment could be repre- 
sented graphically thus: 


HeH] 


over a specified period of time. Similarly, the introduction of 
other experimental factors (Xi, Xe...) 
duce (R:—Ri), (F:—R:)... etc. 


i^] 


This type of simple experi 


Rg 


R, 


mental design has some udvantages 
over other complex designs. It is simple to plan and operate. 


It requires no equation or rotation of groups. -It is well- 
adapted to class-room use and provides a stimulus to better 
class-room teaching. 
One-group design has many shortcomi: 
always thoroughly valid because of 
(i) the carry-over effect of attitude or m 
the other phase of the experiment; 
(i) the practice-effect prod 
of measuring devices; 
(Hi) variation in learnin 
learning process; 
(iv) errors due to matüration of children during the cours | 
of the experiment; and 


(v) inequality and lack of comparable units of a 
ment. 


ngs too. It is noti 
ethod from one to 
uced by the taking of.a series 


E speed at various stages of the 
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2. Parallel or Equivalent Group-Experimentation 


This is perhaps the classical experimental design, more comp- 
lex than the one-group experiment, but more accurate too. 
In this, two or more groups of subjects equivalent in all signi- 
ficant respects are selected. One of these parallel groups serves 
as the control group and the experimental factor or factors are 
applied to one or more of the other groups, known as the 
experimental groups, one by one for a specified period of 
time. The difference observed at the end of the period in the 
particular factor under study between the control and the ex- 
perimental groups is expected to be due to the introduction 
of experimental factor. If ‘A’ is the control group and 'B' 
the experimental group, a parallel-group experiment carried 
out to determine the influence of one experimental factor could 
be represented graphically thus: 


Eee 


Ri—R is the result of X 
the experimental factor 


s 


X 
po [es 
' In case more than two parallel groups are used to determine 
the influence of more than one experimental factor, the experi- 


mental design may take the following form: 


Ea 


Ri—R is the result of X 


hw as R, R:—R is the result of Xi 


EIE EIE 


Rg} R:—R is the result of X: 


The various steps in a simple experiment of the equivalent 
group type can be represented thus: 
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Experiment Group Control] Group 
l. Pretest 1. Pretest 
2. Application of experimental 2. Application of control 
factor. factor. 
8. Final test. 3. Final test. 
4. Measure pupil mean gain 4. Measure pupil mean 
(Final test scores minus pre- gain (Final test score 


test scores). minus pretest scores). 


5. Calculating the difference between the control pupil 
mean gain and the experimental pupil mean gain to 
get an idea of the relative superiority of the control 
and experimental factor under study. 

Thus the main ste 


ps in the parallel group method are the 
following : 


(i) securing equivalent groups, 

(i) applying the experimental factor, 

(ii) comparing the results, and 

(iv) interpreting and reporting the results, 


The initial step of securing equivalent groups is a crucial 
one due to the varying degrees of inherited and acquired - 


characteristics in the members of any group. The control fac- 
tors usually considered are: 


(i) chronological age, 

(ü) sex, 

(ii) race, 

(iv) physical condition, 

(v) intelligence, 

(vi) previous achievement, 
(vii). study habits, and 
(viii personality traits. 


The last two, obviously, do not lend themselves to objective 


measurement and so are less reliable factors than the earlier 
ones, although no less important, 


Among the many methods of equating groups for experimental 
purposes, the following devices are frequently employed: 


(i) Chance or random selection. 
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(ii) Equating on the basis of mean scores and standard 
deviations. 

(iii) Equating by matched pairs. 

(iv) Equating by co-twin method. 


It is expected that the device of selecting groups by random 
selection from a large population, should lead itself to forma- 
tion of groups which are more or less equal in composition. 
Equating groups on the basis of equal mean scores, however, is 
a more exact method if all the significant factors (age, intelli- 
gence, achievement, etc. are measured. When standard. devia- 
tions of groups are also taken into consideration, the groups 
are equated on the basis of homogeneity also. Equating by 
matched pairs involves the finding of pairs of pupils whose 
significant characteristics (age, sex, intelligence, home back- 
ground, race and personality traits, etc.) approximate closely. 
One pupil from every selected pair forms the control group 
and the other pupil from every pair the experimental group. 
The groups are expected to be parallel on the assumption that 
the sums of equals are equal. The co-twin method is a form 
of the matched-pair technique by which pairs of identical twins 
are placed in the control and the -experimental group. This 
method has, no doubt, been employed for studies of heredity 
and environment but is hardly feasible in usual educational 
situations. 

Once equivalent groups are secured, one experimental factor 
has to be applied on one (or more) of the groups while one 
group has to work under normal conditions. The two or more 
equivalent groups are thus ensured identical treatment in all 
respects but the experimental variable or variables. Control of 
all significant variables and the application of the experimental 
variable has to be done for a particular period of time, divided 
into preplanned units, at previously determined intervals, under 
uniform conditions. At the end of the planned period results of 
both the control and the experimental group or groups are 
measured through proper tools. 

The results secured at the end of the experiment have to be 
compared. The differences found in achievement at this stage 
are supposed to be largely due to the experimental variable. But 
one cannot interpret the differences and come to certain 
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conclusions on their basis so easily. The interpretation. and 
conclusions have always to take into consideration, and discount 
to the extent, that all variables were not equated. In the report 
of an experimental study not only the obvious results but also 
the limitations of the devices employed of equating and testing 
the groups have to be indicated. Appropriate statistical devices 
have to be applied for interpreting the differences in the results 
of the two or more groups and for finding out their levels of 
significance or reliability limits. 

The main advantage of this type of experimental design is 
that it is free from the weaknesses of the one-group method. 
Both the control and the experimental factor or factors are 
applied simultaneously on different groups so that the difficul- 
ties due to maturation or practice effect, etc. do not arise. But 
this method suffers from the difficulty of equating groups and 
controlling significant variables, and from many administrative 
problems of reorganizing classes, 


\ 8. Rotation Group Experimentation 


This experimental design may be looked upon as a variation 
of either the one-group or the equivalent group method. If 
applied to a single-group, it involves changing the time sequence 
of the experimental and control units in two or more cycles. 


Cycle I would apply the control factor first, then the ex- 
perimental. 


Cycle II would apply the, experimental factor first, then the 
control. 


When applied to the equivalent grou 


ps it involves exchanging 
the factors between different groups 


cycle-wise, 
Cycle I Group A—experimental factor 

Group B—control factor 
Cycle II Group A—control factor 

Group B—experimental factor, 


If more than two factors have to be made the subject of 
study, more than two groups will have to be employed, and 
number of cycles, at least equal to the number of groups em- 
ployed, have to be observed. 
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Thus, the rotational method involves the rotation of instruc- 
tional factors of the experimental and control groups at equal 
intervals. The measurement of influences is done factor-wise 
by adding up the results after the introduction of individual 
factors. Supposing ‘X’ is the experimental factor and ‘Y’ the 
control factor, the rotation group method with Group A and 
B will take the following form: 


Cycle I: A—X-R ) (R--R:) is the result of X 
B—YSR, | (Ri+R:) is the result of Y 
Cycle II: A—Y—+R, ? The difference between (R-FR») and 
B—X +R, j (Ri--R:) is attributable to the dif- 
ference between X and Y. 


More than two groups, more than two factors and more than 
two cycles will be handled in the same way. For example: 


Cycle 1: A—X>R ) 
et | (R+Rs+Rz) is the result of X 
dua cu ut | (Ru--Re-- R5) is the result of Y 
Once NUMOS | (Ra-- R«-- Eo) is the result of Z 

que The differences between the three 

above results are attributable to the 

Cycle IIl: A+Z >Re differences between X, Y and Z. 


C—Y >R; J 


The rotation group method is used to secure control of pupil 
factors when groups cannot bé thoroughly equated. It also 
neutralizes the teacher-variable. In general, it overcomes the 
chief weaknesses of both the one group and the equivalent group 
methods. Since in the rotation group design each variable 
is applied to each group, it is not necessary that the groups be 
exactly equated. Of the three designs of educational experi- 
mentation, this is the most valid but the most complicated too. 

It is desirable that the researcher considers the various designs 
to determine which would be appropriate for his experiments 
and how he would interpret the results. As explained earlier. 


the main purpose of experiments is to describe the effect of 
haracteristic of a group and 


certain treatments upon some c p a 
to test some hypotheses about it. Therefore, besides designing 
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the experiments it should be thought out as to how the desired 


effect would be described or measured and how its significance 
would be tested. 


Practical hints for experimental workers 


Securing the best results out of this 

method it is necessary that 

(i) the experimental researcher bi 
perimental procedure; 


(ii) the problem in hand be 


e well-trained in the ex- 


properly analysed and the degree 

to which experimental conditions can be approached 
should be calculated to ascertain whether it could not 
be better attacked from Some other angle than the 
experimental; 

(iii) the nature and sco 
dependent variabl 

(iv) the measures to 


pe of the experimental factor and the 

e should be adequately defined; 

be used be reliable and valid; 

(v) the non-experimental factors should be discovered and 
properly controlled; 

(vi) the findings should be inte 
explanations should be 
giving due consideration 
dure adopted; and 


(vii) the findings should be verified experimentally, 


In brief the research worke 
must understand the experi 
limitations and relative merit. 
and work with great care, 


ts using the experimental method 
mental procedure, recognize the 
s of all possible available procedures 


error, that they should 
nclusions should have 


+D. R. Cox, Planning of Experiments. New York, Wiley & Sons, 1958. 
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a wide range of validity, that the experimental arrangement 
should be as simple as possible, and finally that the uncertainty 
in the conclusions should be assessable. 

It would be of great use to an experimental researcher to 
carefully study Mills Canons of Discovery. They furnish the 
logic of experimental designs. The five canons are the ‘method 
of agreement’, ‘the method of difference’, the method of ‘agree- 
ment and difference’ together, ‘the method of concomitant 
variation’ and the ‘method of residues’, 


Summary 


1. Experimental research implies the type of scientific inves- 
tigation in which the researcher controls all significant 
factors during the period of enquiry and observes the 
results. 

2. Resting on J. S. Mill’s canon of the single variable, this 
method involves the control of all other factors but one 
which is manipulated in order to determine its effect. 

8. The classical method of the science laboratory, it has been 
adapted for and applied to education within the last few 
decades with considerable success. But in education, as 
complex human beings are the subjects, it is found impos- 
sible to control successfully all variables that affect the 
results. Hence this method is not a perfectly precise one 
when applied to education. Yet, in many educational 
areas—like those of teaching spellings, of determining the 
superiority of particular methods of instruction, etc.— 
experimentation approximates strictly scientific research. 

4. Some moral and psychological principles do stand in the 
way of strict experimentation. 

5. Three major steps involved in experimental research; 
including a number of sub-steps, are: 

(a) planning the experiment, 
(b) conducting the experiment, and 
(c) reporting the results. 
6. Experiments in education can be classified on various bases, 


J. S Mill, A System of Logic. 
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the grouping of subjects being the main ene. Om this 
basis experiments can be divided into: 

(i) One-group experiment, 

(ii) Equivalent or parallel group experiment, and 

(iii) Rotation-group experiment. 

These three experimental designs suffer from some diffi- 
culties and weaknesses, no doubt, but if applied carefully, 
can lend themselves to satisfactory experimentation in 
many areas of education. 


7. The experimental research worker has to be very cautious 
and understanding at every stage of his investigation. 


Questions and Problems 


l. How does the experimental method of research in the classroom 
differ from: 
(i) laboratory experimentation, 
(i) historical research in education, and 
(iii) normative survey research in education? 
2. Describe the main types of experimental patterns employed in edu- 
cational research. What are their Chief lintitations? 


8. Enumerate a few Problems of Indian education suitable for experi- 
mental research. Select any two of them and plan how they should 
be tackled. 


4. Read ca efully the Teport of any experimental study in education 
and comment on its problem, procedure and findings. 
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CausaAL-COMPARATIVE, CORRELATION, CASE-STUDY AND 
Genetic METHODS 


More complex methods of research adapted to the analysis 
of complex causal relationships: Causal-Comparative 
Method—purpose; different from the historical, the nor- 
mative-survey and the experimental methods; its three 
aspects; two-group and single-group studies; limitations; 
main requirements. Correlation Method—description; signi- 
ficance; uses; interpretation. Case-Study Method—descrip- 
tion and characteristics; purposes; various methods it em- 
ploys: two types. Genetic M ethod—purposes; types: longi- 
tudinal and cross-sectional. 


In the preceding three chapters we discussed three different 
methods of educational research—the historical, the normative- 
survey and the experimental. In this chapter we propose to 
introduce four more complex methods of research devised, late- 
ly, to study complex phenomena not only of education but also 
of other human sciences like Biology, Sociology, 


Economics and 
Psychology. 


These are: i. Causal-Comparative Method. 
2. Correlation Method. 
3. Case-Study Method. 
4. Genetic Method, 


These methods involve new purposes in the collection of 
data and new patterns of treatment. They employ either entirely 
new modes of procedure, or new combinations of old procedures. 


Tur Causar-CoMPaRATIVE. METHOD 


The causal-comparative method seeks to establish causal 
relationships between events and circumstances. In other words, 


it finds out the causes of certain occurrences or non-occurrences. 
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This is achieved by comparing the circumstances associated with 
observed effects and by noting the factors present in the in- 
stances where a given effect occurs and where it does not occur. 
For example, a researcher using this method may seek to find 
out the cause or causes of delinquency among children by 
noting and comparing the hereditary, the social, the intellectual 
and other factors present or absent in cases of delinquency as 
well as of normality. This method is, thus, based on Mill's 
canon of agreement and disagreement which states that causes 
of a given observed effect may be ascertained by noting ele- 
ments which are invariably present when the result is present 
and which are invariably absent when the result is absent. 

The causal-comparative approach differs from the historical, 
the normative-survey and the experimental in various respects. 
Historical research may also seek to find out the causes of 
events, but while historical research finds out the causes of 
past events, the causal-comparative deals with the present 
events only. Normative-survey deals with present events, no 
doubt, but unlike this method, it is mainly concemed with 
status and trends, not the causes of educational effects. This 
method differs from the experimental procedure in that it does 
not control the variable factors. It, instead, makes observations 
under normal field conditions and discovers the causes of ob- 
served phenomena. It may be taken to be a sort of uncontrolled 
experimentation. It is admirably suited to many types of field 
studies seeking to establish causal connection but not permit- 
ting experimentation proper due to many reasons. 

Three important aspects of the causal-comparative method 

are: 

(i) gathering of data on factors invariably present in cases 
where the given result occurs and discarding of those 
dlements which are not universally present; 

(ii) gathering of data on factors invariably present in cases 
where the given effect does not occur; and 

(iii) comparing the two sets of data, or in effect, subtracting 
one from the other to get at the causes responsible for 
the occurrence or otherwise of the effect. 


This method may achieve its purpose by having either two 
groups, or a single group for its subjects. Some illustrations 
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of studies which have used the causal-comparative method with 
two groups of subjects are: 


(i) Study of differences in the teaching of effective and 
ineffective teachers of secondary schools. 

(ii) Study of motor factors. 

(HE) Study of typical differences between bright and dull 
pupils. 

(iv) Unevenness of abilities in dull and bright children. 

(v) Qualities of merit possessed by superior and inferior 
teachers. 


Examples of causal.comparative studies using only a single 
group of subjects are: 


(i) A study of the significance of certain mental and physical 
Character traits for success in High School. 
(ii) Causes of poor attendance. 


The causal comparative method of research suffers from some 
limitations, the main among which are: 


(i) It is essentially dichotomous and ignores the fact that 
results and causes both exist in varying degrees. They 
are not always either absolutely present or absent. 

(ii) Many important causes and results occurring in moderate 
degrees are thus ignored, 

(iii) It is not well-adapted to the study of individual cases. 
Rather, it necessitates observation of many cases arising 
from a large variety of circumstances, 


For a successful study of this type one needs careful observa- 
tion, insight, thought and work. A very cautious interpretation 
of findings is also necessary as there are no absolute causes 


of social effects. Many factors enter into a complex pattern of 
relationships. 


THe CORRELATION METHOD 


The correlation method of research does not denote merely 
a statistical device of calculating coefficients of correlation be- 
tween certain data. On the other hand, it is a 


research approach, 
which analyses the relationship between data, 


between variables 
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and some results in such a way that the underlying pattern of 
relationships becomes clear. No doubt, this method utilizes the 
correlation technique of analysis. But it goes far beyond it and 
includes many other elements of a basic nature. 

The correlation method is of modern origin, ranked high 
among research methods in education. Its place in sociological 
research is almost the same as that of the laboratory method 
in physical science research. This method is a definite improve- 
ment on the causal comparative and the experimental methods. 
It approaches the problem of cause and effect in terms of 
degrees, not only dichotomies. It deals with problems in terms 
of many variables and reflects the variation of many factors 
at once. It does away with the necessity of strict experimenta- 
tion and its data approximate reality more easily than those 
of experimental procedures. 

The correlation method has been put to various uses, chief 


among which are: 


(i) To measure the strength of association or the degree to 
which variation in one factor, or set of factors, is asso- 
ciated with variation in others. Variation between one 
factor and another may be positively, or negatively cor- 
related, from + 1, through zero, to — 1. 

(ii) To predict scholastic success by utilizing available data, 
or special data from the use of aptitude or prognostic 
tests. The prediction, of course, is not individual but 
average prediction. 

(iii) To predict teaching success and select teachers according 
to a composite criterion of teaching success secured 
through the technique of multiple correlation which 
takes account of many variables at once. 

(iv) To predict school population which is a necessary aspect 
of educational planning. 

(v) To help in fundamental research through (a) the con- 
struction of data-gathering tools (e.g. tests), and the 
determination of their reliability and validity; (b) fac- 
torial analysis, i.e. an analysis of the composition of some 
psychological phenomenon like intelligence. 


The correlation method involves all the steps that are involved 
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in other kinds of research. It requires for its material quanti- 
tative data in the form of scores in respect of different variables 
under consideration. These scores are analysed through various 
statistical devices of finding out measures of relationship be- 
tween different sets of data. The interpretation, however, of the 
calculated coefficients of correlation presents some difficulties. 
A researcher has to keep in mind many things while interpreting 
his coefficients of correlation. Chief among those are the fol. 
lowing:* 

(i) Coefficients of correlation do not represent percentage of 
anything. They are pure mathematical symbols and 
should never be mistaken for anything else. 

(ii) They are not to be interpreted in a linear sense, i.e. .80 
should never be taken to be twice as big as .40. 

(iii) Errors of measurement are important factors and should 
always be taken account of. 

(iv) Size of r depends largely on the range of measurements 
used in the calculation. 

(v) Allowance must be made for a sampling variation in the 
magnitude of r through calculating the Probable Error. 

(vi) A big r between factors may, in social science, denote 
only concurrence—not causation necessarily, Partial Cor- 
relation and Analysis of Variance might be useful devices 
in such cases. 


THE CAsE-stupy METHOD 


The case-study method has come to be recognized as a useful 
mode of investigation into the causal relationships of complex 
educational phenomena. 

The case-study method in education and psychology subjects. 
a limited number of cases to statistical analysis, on the basis 
of the small sample theory, Originally a method in medicine, it 
led the physician to include, in the study of his ‘case’, the 
patient’s previous development, his health and physical state 
from the beginning and many other factors in the past, besides 


1Good. C. V., A. S. Barr and Douglas E. Scates, ibid., pp. 560-562: 
Read for further discussion. 
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making, a careful examination of the patients present condition 
and symptoms. In education, likewise, the exceptional child, the 
blind, the deaf, the mentally defective, the delinquent and the 
truant, etc. are being studied through a similar approach. 

The basic assumption underlying this method is that the pre- 
sent state of an individual, his behaviour patterns and attitudes, 
have developed from the manner in which he dealt with some 
significant experiences and events in his life. , 

The basic unit of a case-study is a case—a particular one of 
its kind. It may be a human being, a whole group of individuals 
a nation, a race, or even an epoch in history. In the field of 
education cases are mostly individual persons, communities and 
institutions. An important source of educational ideas, this 
method is usually employed in studying problem cases, mal- 
adjusted pupils and scholarship difficulties, etc. rather than 
normal cases. The case-study method may also be used in 
studying the general characteristics of phenomena of any given 
class, e.g. case studies of the scholarship difficulties of secondary 
school pupils, or the teaching difficulties of beginning teachers. 
Used primarily for the purpose of correcting conditions of mal- 
adjustment, this method, however, is found to be useful for 
making case-studies of normal and well-adjusted individuals or 
situations also. The findings of such studies form the basis for 
guidance in preventing maladjustments. This is in keeping: with 
the trend towards preventive rather than corrective medicine. 
Thus, case-studies in education are broadly of two types: 


(i) those which determine the antecedents of some particular 


abnormal instance or phenomenon, and 
(ii) those which are made to discover circumstances common 
to a number of instances of some condition—normal, or 


otherwise. 


A case-study has to pass through several stages before it can 
achieve its purpose. The various steps involved in any case- 
study may be analysed thus: 

1. The first step is to determine the status of the phenomenon 
under investigation through direct observation or measure- 
ment. For example, to make a case study of a maladjusted 
pupil or a run-down school-system, the first thing the 
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investigator has to do is to survey the present status. of the 
pupil or the school-system. The many instruments utilized 
for normative-survey research are used singly or in com- 
bination at this stage. 


. The next step is to determine the most probable antece- 


dents of the case and to formulate a definite hypothesis 
or set of hypotheses through a knowledge of similar cases. 
For example, one can formulate a hypothesis that the 
occurrence of maladjustment in a pupil or a group of 
pupils is due to faulty home environment, poor school 
environment, or defective play-life, etc. History is, thus, 
the main Source of data at this stage. 


. After the formulation of hypothesis comes the stage of 


verifying the hypothesis. The case is then checked for 
the presence or absence of the antecedents supposed to 
apply to the situation under investigation. This going 
beyond the hypothesis stage is achieved through a use of 
the knowledge of status and history of the case. Many 
personal documents like biography, autobiography, diaries, 
letters, records of dreams, etc. are useful sources, Direct 
observation, interview, objective tests or other measuring 
devices and cumulative and anecdotal records, etc. are 
often employed to secure necessary data. If the hypothesis 
is verified through the secured data, the next step follows. 
If it is rejected, a fresh start has to be made through the 
formulation of another hypothesis, 


The next step after the verification of the hypothesis is 
directed towards a further validation of the diagnosis. 
This is achieved through the remedial step of removing 
the causes found out and through making necessary 
adjustments. The effect of the changes introduced thus 
is observed carefully. 


Follow-up of the base is the last step. The phenomenon 
under study is redaeasured after a significant period of 
time to ascertain- if, any changes have been produced or 
not, by the modifichtions introduced. If the change is a 


positive one, and quite significant in amount, the diagnosis 
is taken to be correct. 
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Characteristics of a good case-study 


For a good case-study, ie. for a case-study which achieves 
some definite, useful purpose, the following requirements should 
be fulfilled: 


(i) completeness of data, 

(ii) validity of data, 

(iii) continuity, 

(iv) confidential recording, and 

(v) scientific synthesis. 

In the context of case-study, it would be in order to discuss 
briefly what is termed as ‘clinical method", “Strictly speaking, 
clinical methods are not methods of research at all, for the truth 
they seek is of a particular rather than the general class. It is 
concrete and time-bound and analogous to the truth of history. 

In the form of case study, however, even clinical method tries 
to add to the quantum of generalized human knowledge, and 
is of some value as a form of approach to certain human 
problems.” r 

The objective in clinical work is a detailed examination of 
a particular case with a view to understanding it for action to 
remedy and to improve. “Clinical research is therefore a second- 
ary activity of a special kind which adds to our knowledge of 


non-normal phenomena.” 


Tue Genetic METHOD . 
The genetic method of research in education, as in other fields 
too, is applied principally to long-time investigations of biologi- 
cal or psychological phenomena to study the changes, growth 
and development in these phenomena. This method differs 
from the case-study approach in so far as the latter 
(i) involves a shorter segment of the life-span of some sub- 


ject, group or institution; . 

(ii) is primarily aimed at discovering cause and effect rela- 
tionship; 

on to Educational and. Psychological Research 


? Varma, M., An Introducti A 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1965, p. 164. 


? Ibid., p. 174. 
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(iii) tends to be limited to the study of a typical or abnormal 
life; 


while the genetic method 


(i) involves a long span of life; 

(ii) is not concerned so much with cause-effect relationship 
as with recording the developmental changes over a 
considerable period of time; and 


(iii) is more generally devoted to the study of normal life 
processes. 


However, it is realized that the genetic method, in the broader 
sense, must include as its purpose developmental diagnosis, i.e. 
the study of cause and effect relationships, too, and thus achieve 
a common end with the case-study. The genetic method, to 
achieve its various objectives, employs a variety of methods— 
the historical, the normative-survey, the experimental, the case- 
study and.the correlation. Yet it maintains its position as a 
distinct method of research by virtue of its purposes, pattern of 
organization and total structure of methodology. 


Purposes 


The genetic method serves a number of purposes, chief among 
which are: 


(i) securing a faithful record of past events in the develop- 
mental history of individuals or groups under investiga- 
tion; 

(ii) discovering principles of development and common 
features in the history of individuals or groups; 

(iii) determining changes in interests, capacities and abilities 
from one age level to another among individuals as well 
as groups; 

(iv) finding out cause and effect relationships among pheno- 
mena; and 


(v) securing age-grade norms of development for groups of 
children. 
Types 


The genetic research may take two different forms—longitudi- 
nal and cross-sectional. 
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(i) The longitudinal approach consists in repeated observa- 
tion and measurement of the same child or group over 
period of years. It is a kind of extended case-study. 

(i) The cross-sectional approach consists in a series of parallel 
case-studies, not conducted so much to understand the 
individual case as to discover common features among 


particular levels of children. 


The longitudinal type of genetic research is not uncommon, 
but it is being applied more in the clinics and laboratories than 
in schools, The cross-sectional approach is a more common type 
of genetic research in education whereby the stages of deve- 
lopment reached by different age-groups of children are studied 
and compared simultaneously. The longitudinal approach, how- 
ever, has certain values which are lost in the cross-sectional 
approach inspite of the advanced sampling procedures available 
for use. The former simplifies the statistical problems immensely 


and often results in some unique discoveries. 
Summary 
ds involving new purposes and pat- 


ducational research are the causal- 
ion, the case-study and the 


l. Four complex metho 
terns of treatment in e 
comparative, the correlat: 
genetic. om 

2. The causal-comparative method aims at determining the 
causes of some educational phenomena through comparing 
factors associated with the occurrence and An stbd 
of the particular phenomena under M a qu ee 


differs from the historical, the normative-St 
experimental respectively because it deals with the present 


phenomena, seeks to determine causal relationships, a 
operates in normal field conditions. It may ME 
double group of subjects, or 2 single one only. pod 
limitation is that it ignores causes or effects occu i E a 
moderate degrees, and studies only absolute caus 
effects. 

8. The correlation metho 
nique is a distinct research approa 
relationship between many variables an 


loying the correlation tech- 
ne mes which establishes 


d educational 
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results simultaneously. Among the various uses of this 
methods are: 

(i) measuring the degree of relationship between events; 
(ii) predicting scholastic success; 

(iii) predicting teaching success; 

(iv) predicting school population; and 

(v) helping in fundamental research. 

The interpretation of coefficients of correlation calculated 


through analysis of data is a crucial step and needs all 
care, caution and understanding. 


- The case-study, through investigating into the present as 


well as the past history of ‘cases’ under study, establishes 
causal relationships among phenomena. It studies indivi- 
dual ‘cases’, abnormal behaviour of children as well as the 
behaviour of normal groups or individuals. 


The several stages it passes through are: 

(i) survey and: measurement of the present status of the 
phenomena under study; 

(i) formulating a hypothesis as to the probable causes of 
the phenomena; 

(iii) verifying the hypothesis; 

(iv) validating the diagnosis further through introducing 
certain changes in the field; and 

(v) following-up the case. 

A good case-study is based on complete, valid and conti- 


nuous data as well as on confidential recording and scien- 
tific synthesis. 


- The genetic method of research aims at studying changes, 


growth and development occurring among individuals and 
groups, or institutions, over a considerably long period of 
time, in biological as well as psychological aspects. This 
method may take the longitudinal or the cross-sectional 
form. In the educational field the cross-sectional approach 
is more common than the longitudinal one which is applied 
with great success in laboratories and clinics. 
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Questions and Problems 


1. How would you justify the grouping together of such different 
methods as the causal-comparative, the correlation, the case-study 
and the genetic ? ; 

2. Consider an important educational problem for solution through the 
causal-comparative method and plan an outline for research on it. 

8. Select reports of two educational investigations—one employing 
correlation merely as a technique of analysis and the other em- 

method. of approach and explain how the 


ploying correlation as a 
t denote merely a statistical device of 


correlation method does no 
measuting relationships. 

4. The case-study and the genetic methods are different. Still the two 
forms of the genetic method, longitudinal and cross-sectional, are 
described as an extended case-study and a series of parallel case- 
studies respectively. How would you justify? 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
Tue REszARCH REPORT 


Research Report—the last indispensable step. Its uses. Some 
major considerations. General structure: the Preliminary Section 
title page, acknowledgement page, preface, lists of contents, 
tables and figures); the Main Body (introduction, the problem, 
survey of related literature, the procedure including collection, 
analysis and interpretation of data, the conclusion); the Reference 
Section (footnotes, bibliography, appendix, index). Medium of 
the Report: the Language Medium (avoidance of common errors 
in structure, idiom and spelling; use of abbreviations, excerpts 
and numbers; style); the Illustrative Material (tables and figures 
—their characteristics and forms). Typing of the Report: Gene- 
ral rules; Rules for particular features (title page, acknowledge- 
ment page, table of contents, list of tables, list of figures, differ- 
ent chapters, subheads, side-heads, and paragraph side-heads, 
quotations, footnotes, tables, figures, bibliography, appendix and 
index). Some practical hints regarding correct typing. 

The last important step in any research study is that of 
preparing the research report. Report-writing has been recog- 
nized as an indispensable part of any scientific piece of research 
as it records the purpose, the importance, the limitations, the 
procedure, the findings and the conclusions of the study in such 
a way that may benefit 

(i) the investigator himself in clarifying and systematizing 
his work; 

(ii) the other researchers who may be guided by the parti- 

cular investigation in their work of a similar nature; 

(iii) the students and educators who could make use of the 

findings of the investigation. 


Some major considerations 


A research worker at the stage of writing a report of his work 
has to consider the following questions: 
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pH 


What should the general structure of his report be? 

2. What form should the development, evaluation and or- 
ganization of his ideas take? 

3. What language medium should he use for his report? 

4. What other media can he use for reinforcing his verbal 

report? 


5. What steps should he take to get it typed correctly? 


GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT 


The general structure of a report consists of three main 
divisions : 


A. the preliminary section including the title page, the 
acknowledgement page, the table of contents and lists of 

tables and figures (if any). 

the main body, including the introduction, the definition 

of the problem, the description of a survey of related 


literature, the details of procedure, the findings and con- 
clusions, etc. 


B. 


C. 


the reference section including footnotes, the bibliography, 
the appendix and the index (if any). 


The first step towards preparing a report should be the pre- 
paration of an outline of its major divisions and their sub. 
division in the form of headings and subheadings of proposed 
Chapters, sections, or paragraphs, dealing with the statement of 
the problem, related studies, sources and techniques of collect- 
ing data, findings, conclusions and suggestions, etc. This outline 
would guide the researcher in arranging the material 


disposal in an orderly m 
report. 


at his 
anner as it sets down the pattern of the 


THE PRELIMINARY SECTION 
Title Page 


The title of the typed research report usually bears the in- 
Vestigator’s name, a statement as to the course for which th 
Study has been required, the date of Submitting it and i 
name of the institution making that requirement. In , : 


E In reports of 
Studies not undertaken for any course, the investigator's name 
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the institution he belongs to and the date of completion of the 
work is indicated. In a published thesis the latter information 
is substituted or supplemented by the name of the publishers 
and the date and place of publication. 


Acknowledgement Page 


Of little real value to the reader, the acknowledgement page 
is largely one of courtesy in which the investigator acknowledges 
the guidance and assistance he has received in the development 
of the study. Acknowledgement may not refer to the guide so 
much as to others who may have aided in a Special way. It is 
rightly said that good taste calls for acknowledgements to be 
expressed simply and tactfully. 


Preface or Foreword 


Table of Contents 


A well-developed table of contents renders a good deal of 
assistance to a reader in choosing rapidly and judiciously what 


he should, subsequently, read carefully. It is usually desirable 
to include in it not only the chapter headings, but also the 
headings of the major subdivisions of the chapters. Sometimes 
the topics within the subdivisions are also included and are 
‘found enlightening by the readers. 


Lists of Tables and Figures 


Another device used to supplement the table of contents for 
thr 


owing more light on the subject of the thesis is that of giving 
lists of tables and figures which occur in the report, 


THE Mam Bopy 
Introduction 


The first part of the main body of the report, the Introduction, 
usually includes a statement of the factors leading up to the 
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choice of the problem, the purposes of the study, the value and 
significance attached to the problem by the investigator as a 
contribution to education and any other information to express 
the sincerity of the investigator in his selection. 


The Problem 


A statement and elucidation of the problem sometimes forms 
a part of the introduction; but more often it is set up as a^ 
separate unit. If this is stated in a clear-cut and logical manner, 
the reader is able to get a sufficiently clear insight into the 
study from the very beginning. The problem should be defined 
in detail. The exact area the investigation is supposed to cover 
must be well demarcated. The sources of information selected 
and their nature and delimitations should be mentioned and 
justified. AII terms of a technical nature or those which may 
seem vague to the lay reader need to be defined carefully. 
Survey of Related Literature 

Any research worker has to be up-to-date in his information 
about studies, related to his own problem, already made by 
others. Reterences are made to such similar or related studies 
and their evaluation too is made for the benefit of the reader 
either in the Introductory chapter, or in the chapter on the 
Problem, or else in a separate chapter. Herein the author finds 
another opportunity to justify his own endeavour and to em- 
phasize the worthwhile elements in the treatment, selected by 
him, of the problem. 
The Procedure 

To explain the developmental process used for the study the 
investigator has to describe the techniques and tools he has 
used for collecting, organizing, analysing and interpreting his 
data. The sources of data. tapped, the channels prepared or 
adapted and utilized, the nature of data collected, their validity 
and reliability—all these should be given in a clear and ade- 
quate manner. Data collected, but rejected and the methods 
tried but not pursued—these should also find their place in the 
report and should not be just left out of the picture. Unusual 
or complex techniques of collection, organization, analysis and ` 
interpretation should be explained in full. Whether the original 
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Of the various aids used to make the presentation of data 
' more effective, tables and figures are most common. When 


is, etc. Negative as Well as positive results should 
find a place in the conclusions. 


T Study in the feld 
touched by the present Tesearch are also found WER aha de 
usually included in the concluding Chapter, 
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Tue REFERENCE SECTION 
Footnotes 


Although spread throughout the main body of the report, 
footnotes really are part of the reference section due to. the 
function they perform. Never a part of the text proper, the 
footnotes serve a number of purposes, the main two being: 


1. To acknowledge the source of a quotation, paraphrase or 
idea borrowed by the author. 

2. To present explanatory statements, quotations: or supple- 
mentary material which, though important, may interfere 
with the flow of the textual material if included in the 
main body. 


Bibliography 


A well-organized bibliography, including all references to re- 
lated materials, forms an important part of a research report. 
The bibliography furnishes a clue to the quality of the report 
and helps those interested in developing the problem further, 
or in studying another angle of the problem. 


Usually the references in the bibliography are arranged al- 
phabetically by the author. Sometimes an arrangement by topic, 
by geographical location, or by some other plan is preferred. 
In long bibliographies, references are quite often divided into 
Books, Periodicals, Reports and Bulletins, etc. Annotated biblio- 
graphies giving a clear idea of the nature of the reference and 
the topics it covers adds greatly to the usefulness of the biblio- 
graphy. 


Appendix 


A supplemental device used to aid in conveying the full pic- 
ture of the study, the appendix includes any letters, question- 
naires, tests or other tools used in collecting the data. Often 
tables are placed in the appendix as they help those wishing 
to analyse the study more closely. One must be careful in pre- 
senting material in the appendix for it must appear in exactly 
the same form as the one in which it has been used in the study. 
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- Index 


Although an index is a useful addition to any worthwhile 
writing, yet typed reports seldom contain an index due to prac- 
tical limitations of the temporary form of presentation of the 
material and due to lack of time. In published theses an index 
Should contain not only the topics arranged alph 
also subtopics, topics of any consequence, 
of these topics and names of authors, 


abetically, but 
and a cross-index 


MEDIUM or rHE REPORT 


Research re 


ports make use of two kinds of media— verbal 
and illustratio 


€—ie. language and illustration, 
The Language Medium 


Effective report-writing is not an easy task. Even skilful and 
experienced investigators have to draft their report very care- 


fully and then revise it many times before the final manuscript 
is ready, 


] visable to avoid not only errors 
in English spellings but also to avoid American Spellings as far 
as possible. Spellings of non-English words should be kept 
uniform, 


Regarding the use of numbers in the text of 
must always remember to s 


the report one 
Dell out the numb 


ers beginning a 
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sentence; to write fractions and round numbers less than one 
hundreds in words except when they are combined (e.g. 20 per 
cent) unless thev begin a sentence (ie. Twenty per cent); to 
point off thousands or millions by commas in numbers with 
more than four digits (e.g. 1,528; 15,980). 

It is also essential to follow the rules and conventions in the 
use of abbreviations, capital letters and quotation marks. 

The use of abbreviations should be avoided in the text of the 
report. Even in the footnotes, the bibliography and the tables, 
only a few abbreviations are considered appropriate. 


Common Abbreviations 


anon. anonymous 
bk., bks. book, books 

cf, ‘compare’ 

col, cols. column, columns 

ed., eds. editor, editors; edition, editions 
e.g. ‘for example’ 

et. al. ‘and others’ 

£, ff. and the following (pages, lines etc.) 
ibid. 'in the same place 

ie. that is 

intro. introduction 

Lyall line, lines 

loc. cit. ‘in the place or passage cited’ 

n. d. no date of publication 

op. cit. ‘in the work cited" 

P» PP. page, pages 

pl. pls. plate, plates 

pref. preface 

trans. translator, translated, translation 
vol., vols. volume, volumes 


The rules for correct capitalization should be followed meti- 
culously. Capitals should not be used in words just for emphasis 
but only when they add to clarity and are warranted ja the 
rules of rhetoric. In general, the modern practice is to Rene 
mize on capitals. The use of abbreviations also is subject to 


the same rules of capitalization as would a Ji 
fully spelled out. SET ae IM 
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The proper use of quotations or excerpts needs consideration. 
Direct quotations are often used by report-writers to support 
their own arguments, to lend prestige of outside authority and 
colour of a variety of expression. But using such excerpts in 
excess, in their number or length, may be considered a limita- 
tion rather than a merit of the report. It is advisable to include 
excerpts which are most significant, relevant and short. 


On the whole, a good research report is marked by clarity, 
ease, simplicity, dignity, accuracy and objectivity of expression. 
Jargon, obtrusive constructions, pomposity or pure abstractions 
should be avoided at all cost. Proper choice of words and a, 
simple straightforward style should be aimed at. For the sake 
of objectivity the personal pronouns like I, me, my, our and us 
should not be used. The terms ‘the investigator’ or ‘the re- 
searcher’ should be used instead. In describing procedures ' 
already completed it is proper to use the past tense. The pas- ` 
sive voice constructions are preferable to active in describing 
steps of procedure. For example, ‘the words frequently miss- ` 
pelled were selected from the compositions of student’ is 


preferable to ‘I selected the frequently misspelled words from 
the compositions of students’. 


Special efforts are necessary for our investigators to get in 
the stride of good report writing. Carelessness at this stage 
is as grave a limitation as inability to write correctly or ef- 
fectively, 


Medium of Illustrating 


There are many illustrative devices of presenting the data in 
a more effective manner than a mere verbal Presentation. Maps, 
charts, diagrams, graphs and tables are useful illustrative devices, 


but should be used judiciously. An investigator should choose 
the forms of presentation 


(a) to make things as concrete as possible, 
(b) which are pleasant rather than clumsy, and 
(c) which allow the use of colour and variety of form for 
erentiation or accentuation of facts, 
This form of evidence is to be placed 
(a) at the relevant page in the text of the thesis if it needs 
immediate reference and is not too long; 
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(b) at the end as Appendix if the material is not referred to 
in the body of the text but has bearing on the study; 

(c) in a special cover or packet accompanying the disserta- 
tion if the material includes illustrations, many in number 
and irregular in size. 


Tables and Figures 


A table is a systematic way of placing statistical data in 
columns and rows according to some classification of the sub- 
ject matter. Figure is a term applied to a wide variety of 
graphs, charts, maps, sketches, diagrams and drawings. A figure 
presents statistical or other data in graphic form. The terms 
tables and figures, thus, include all types of illustrative media 
used in research reports by which the reader comprehends and 
interprets masses of data rapidly and grasps significant details 
and relationships at a glance. 


Marks of Good Tables 


l. Good tables are relatively simple, treating of a limited num- 
ber of ideas. 


2. They convey ideas and relationships independently of the 
text of the report. 


8. They are properly placed in relation to the written text 
material. 

4. They should, normally, not exceed the size of the page of 
the manuscript. Larger tables are always cumbersome. 
They should be reduced to the manuscript page size by 
photo stating or by some other device. Tables larger than 
half page are placed in the middle of a separate page, while 
others go well with the text. 


5. The main title of a table is brief, and clearly indicates the 
nature of the data presented. Occasionally a subtitle may 
supplement the main title to denote additional data like the 
Sources of information and measuring units employed. Such 
expressions as ‘table showing’, ‘distribution of, or ‘fre- 
quency of are unnecessary and should be avoided. 


8. They follow the common rules of typing tables properly. 
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Marks of Good Figures 


l. Figures should be simple rather than elaborate or compli- 


cated and should convey the exact idea without the aid of 
textual material. 

The titles of figures should clearly describe the nature of 
the data presented and should be placed below the figure. 
They should follow the related textual discussion, and should 


be accompanied by appropriate tables to represent the nu- 

merical data they are based on if the data are not included 

in the figure itself. 

They are numbered with Arabic rather than Roman numeri- 

cals and follow all the other rules of typography. 

They present data carefully and accurately without over- 

simplifying, misrepresenting or distorting them, 

6. They are used sparingly as too many figures do not illumi- 
nate the presentation. so much as detract from it. 

Types of Figures 


Some types of figures frequently used are 


l. The line graph—used in the form of (a) the frequency poly- 
Eon or (b) the ogive, 
S $ 
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The Frequency Polygon Fig. 3 (b) The Ogive 
2. The bar grap 
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3. The circle, pie or sector shows the division of a unit into 
its component parts. It is commonly used to show simple 
percentage distribution of any factor by first drawing the 


EJ 


p 
eec EY 


Fig. 4 (a) Horizontal bar Fig. 4 (b) Vertical bar Fig. 4 (c) Divided bar 
graph graph graph 


radius vertically and then arranging the components pro- 
portionately in a clockwise direction in descending order of 
magnitude. The data represented by various segments are 
usually placed within the respective segments, or else mark- 
ed by an arrow from outside the segment. Sometimes if 
various segments are distinguished by the use of colour or 
pattern, a key is provided just below the figure. 


Fig. 5. The circle, pie or sector chart. 


4. Maps are used for geographic location or for identification 
purposes. Dots, circles, or other symbols like shading, 
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cross-hatching or colouring are used for identification with- 
in a map. A key is used for guidance. 


TYPING OF THE REPORT 


Practically all reported research appears in type-written form. 
Even though sometimes printed later, it is essential to consider 
what makes the typing of a report as accurate as possible. An 
accurately typed report adds substantially to the appearance, 
the clarity and the meaning of the report. We shall first consi- 


der some general rules for typing research reports and then see 
how particular sections of a report are to be typed. 


General Rules for Typing Research Reports 


(i) All copies of the report must be clean, distinct and 
legible. 

(ii) Strike-overs should not be made. All errors should be 
corrected by erasing neatly on all copies. 

(iii) Material should be typed on one side of the paper only, 
leaving 1%” margins on the top and left-hand side of 

the paper and 1” margins on the right-hand side and 
at the bottom, 

(iv) Headings to be typed in the centre should be typed one- 
fourth of an inch to the right of the centre of the page 
to allow for binding, 


(v) All textual material should be double-spaced, with 
triple spacing between paragraphs, unless otherwise in- 
dicated in the rules used ( 


e.g. long lists of material may 
be single-spaced). Even when some material i 


s single- 
spaced, a double space between different paragraphs or 
items should be allowed. 


(vi) Throughout the manuscript 
should be used at the begi: 
tions and footnotes. 

(vii) Ditto marks should not be used. 


(viii) While the pages of the main body of the report are 
marked in Arabic numerals on the upper right hand 
corner, the pages of the preliminary section are marked 
in small Roman letters. The title page, though not 
numbered, is counted as Page 1, and the next few 


an indention of seven spaces 
nning of paragraphs, quota- 
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pages, upto the beginning of the first part or chapter, 
are numbered consecutively from ʻi onwards in the 
centre, one inch from the bottom of the page. The page 
beginning with Chapter I is page 1, but has no number 
typed on it. So also the initial page of a section, chapter, 
bibliography or appendix has no page number typed 
on it, though a serial number is always allowed for it. 
The bibliography, appendix and index, etc. are num- 
bered serially following the last chapter. 


Rules for Typing Particular Features in u Report 
Title Page 


(i) Allowing one-half inch for binding, all material for the 


title page should be centred. 


(ii) The title should be typed in capital letters, beginning 


(iii 


(iv 


) 


) 


six double spaces from the top of the page, in an invert- 
ed-pyramid style, and double spaced. 

The word "BY" should be typed in capitals, centred, 
15 double spaces from the top of the page, with the 
investigators full name centred one double space below 
it. 

Twenty-nine double spaces from the top of the page 
should be typed the statement concerning the nature of 
the study (a term report, dissertation or thesis) and the 
date of submission, etc. in small letters, single-spaced 
and set up in inverted-pyramid style. The name of the 
guide or supervisor may also find a place on the title 


page. 


Acknowledgement Page 

The heading “ACKNOWLEDGEMENT” should be centred, 
and three spaces below it should begin the first line of type. 
If the acknowledgement is very short, all margins could be made 
wider than normally. The investigator's initials are placed three 
spaces below the line of the acknowledgement, to the right of 
the centre of the page. 


Table of Contents 


Numbered with small Roman page numbers, the table of 
contents starts with the heading "TABLE OF CONTENTS" 
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typed in capital letters at the top of the page, in the centre. The 
column headings—"Chapter" and *Page"—have only the initial 
letters in capital form and are typed two double spaces below 
the main heading. If the table runs into more than one page, 
only the column headings are repeated on the top of every page, 
not the main heading. 

In case the thesis is divided into more than one section or 
major division the heading for each of them is centred and 
typed in capital letters, two double spaces below the last line 
of the preceding division, followed by three space before the 
first line of its own division. 


Chapter numbers, without repeating the word “Chapter” are 
listed in the column headed "Chapter" beginning with the first 
chapter listed three spaces below the column heading "Chapter", 
aligned with the periods directly below the letter ‘f’ in the word 
"Chapter". 


Chapter headings are typed in capital letters. If more than 
one line is required by a chapter heading, the carry-over is 
single-spaced and begins just below the first letter of the head- 
ing. Different chapter headings are double-spaced. 

The headings of main sections within chapters are typed in 
small letters. Only the first letters of 


important words (nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs and adjectives, the first and last words) 
are capitalized. Beginning a double space below the first letter 
of the chapter heading, the subheadings are single-spaced both 
within and between headings. 


The page numbers, indicating the beginning of chapters or 
division, are typed in the column headed “Page”. Leaders Corr ) 
are used from the last word of the heading to the page numbers. 

The bibliography and appendix are included in the table of 
contents, beginning one double space below the first letter of 
the chapter titles. 


List of Tables 


Following the table 
this list bears the hea 
the centre of the 


of contents, be: 
ding “LIST OF 
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below the letter ‘e’) and the corresponding pages are typed in 
the column headed “Page”. Leaders are used from the last word 
of the heading to the column of page numbers. 

Table headings are typed in capital letters and if they run 
over more than one line the carry-over begins just below the 
first letter of the heading, and is single-spaced. Between one 
heading and the next there is double space. 


In case the list of tables occupies more than one page, the 
main heading is not repeated on the second and subsequent 
pages. Only the column headings are typed on the first line of 
the page and the list continues in its normal form. 


List of Figures 


For the main heading and the column headings this list, 
beginning on a new; page after the list of tables, follows the 
same rules as those followed in the list of tables. But whereas 
the table headings'are entirely in capitals, the figure headings 
are typed in small letters, except for first letter and any other 
letters which are normally capitalized in any ordinary sentence. 

All figures—i.e. diagrams, charts, maps, photographs or picto- 
grams—are included in this list. For the headings, which run 
over into more than one line, and the lists, which cover more 
than one page, the rules for typing to be observed are the same 
as those for the List of Tables described above. 


Different Chapters 


Various chapters forming the text of the report are typed 
in proper serial order, each chapter beginning on a new page, 
bearing the word "CHAPTER" in capitals, and its serial number 
in Roman numerals (I, IT, IIT, IV...... ) placed four spaces 
lower than the usual top line of the text. The chapter designation 
is followed by the title of the chapter, typed a double space 
below it, in capital letters. A title requiring more than one line 
is single-spaced and is set up in inverted-pyramid style. 


The text begins a triple space below the last line of the 
title, unless a subdivision heading follows immediatelv after the 
chapter heading end is typed only two spaces below the chapter 
heading. 
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Sub-heads, Side-heads and. Paragraph Side-heads 


Any major sub-heads within each chapter should neither be 
numbered, nor lettered, nor underscored either. They are centred 


and typed in capital letters. Placed two double spaces below 
the last line of the preceding matter, it is followed by a triple 
space between itself and the first line of the following material. 
One should avoid placing a subhead near the bottom of the 


page unless it is followed by at least two lines of textual 
material. 


Other subdivisions of a major subdivision or part of the 
division under the centred head are introduced by side 
heads, flush with the left margin. For further subdivisions 
of the content, paragraph side-heads are introduced. They 
form part of the first line of the paragraph to which they 
belong. They are not to be numbered or lettered but under- 


Scored. They observe the regular paragraph indention and are 
followed, by a Period, a dash, and then the content of the 
paragraph. 


Quotations 
Almost every researcher includes certai 


body of his report, Such borrowed mai 
short quotation: 


n quotations in the 


Spaced and if beginning in 
ot start with a capital letter. 
sually treated differently. In a 
eir borrowed origin, they are 
ted about X inch from the left 


contrasting form to indicate th 


Direct quotations as well as indirect ones (paraphrase or 
borrowed ideas), should be accompanied by full documentary 


information about th in the form of footnotes. 
Reference to a footno 


te is made in the text by a superscript 
figure, put at the end of the introductory statement, preferably 


eir source 
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after the author's name is given, always following the punctua- 
tion mark. : 

Any insertions of words or punctuation in quoted material 
made by the person quoting must be enclosed within brackets. 
Any omission of sentences or words should be indicated by 
ellipsis marks (...). If a complete paragraph or more is omitted, 
it should be indicated by a leader the full width of the quoted 
material. 


Footnotes 


Footnotes, whether in the form of reference to sources quoted 
or in the form of supplementary information, are always placed 
at the bottom of the page, even if the context does not fill the 
page. They are separated from the text by a horizontal line 
extending the whole width of the regular-sized typed page, 
placed a single space below the last line of the full-typed page. 
The footnotes observe the regular paragraph indentions and 
are single-spaced. The first footnote begins a double space below 
the line separating the footnotes from the text, and double. 
spaces are allowed between footnotes. 

Although various modes are adopted for indicating the cor- 
respondence between the context and the footnotes, (e.g., by 
special signs or numbers, beginning from “1” on every page, 
or running consecutively throughout the report) the best plan 
seems to be the one by which footnotes are numbered conse- 
cutively throughout each chapter, the first footnote of each 
chapter being numbered "1". The footnote numbers are placed 
immediately preceding their respective notes, slightly above the 
line on which the footnote begins, and are not followed by a 
period. 

Footnotes which acknowledge the source of a particular piece 
of material included in the text provide the following information 
in the order given below: 


(i) The author’s name (first name first), followed by a comma. 

(ii) The title of the book (underscored), followed by a full- 
stop. 

(iii) Place of publication followed by a colon and the name 
of the publisher and date of publication. 
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(iv) The page number on which the reference is found. It 
is preceded by ^p." if only one page is indicated, and 
"pp-" if it refers to more than one page. The page number 
is followed by a full-stop. 


If the same book is referred to more than once in footnotes 
the reference is not repeated in its full form. The abbreviations 
"op. cit”, "ibid" and “loc. cit” are variously used to indicate 
the source. If a book which has been referred to once in the 
footnote is acknowledged again after the occurrence of other 
references in between, the footnote includes the name of the 
author followed by a comma, and the abbreviation “op. cit.” 
(under-scored) followed by a comma and the page number. If a 
book referred to once is referred again and no other reference 
occurs in between, the footnote includes the name of the author 
followed by a comma, the abbreviation “ibid.” 
followed by a comma and the p 
book by the same author has 


name of the particular book, the reference belonging to, is also 


given in all the cases, If two or more consecutive references 
belong to the same page of the same book, in the second (and 
any subsequent) footnote, the abbreviation “loc. cit” (under- 


scored) is used instead of “ibid.” and the page number is not 
repeated. 


Tables 


Tables in a research report m 
whole page, or even more than 
to occupy more than half a page 
pages by themselves, while short 


Every table bears at its top the word “ 
letters, followed by its seria] number in capi 
(L IL IIL..) In the entire report, tables 
secutively. Two spaces below the word 


TABLE” in capital 
tal Roman numerals 
are numbered con- 


"TABLE" should be 
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typed its caption or title arranged in inverted pyramid style, 
without any terminal punctuation. 

The top of the table is typed three spaces below the last 
line of the title, Column headings and box heads are clearly 
labelled. They describe the nature and units of measure of the 
data presented. Often abbreviations for terms like number, per- 
centage and frequency etc. are used in typing column headings 
or box-heads. In case a table is continued in more than one 
page, the column heading should be repeated at the top of 
each page, as well as the word "TABLE" which is centred and 
followed by the word “eontinued” in parenthesis. The caption 
is not repeated. 

Data in a table js usually single-spaced. Horizontal lines are 
used only at the top, in the end, and for demarcating the box 
and column headings, and the data on different items and the 
totals. To separate the table from the title, double horizontal 
lines are placed at the top of the table. Vertical lines are often 
used to separate columns, but are always omitted at the left and 
the right margin. 

In presenting numerical data in a table, decimal points should 
always be aligned in the column. In case there is no data 
available for a particular cell, the fact should be indicated by a 
dash rather than & zero. 

For explaining certain items in a table, footnotes are usually 
used. Small Arabic letters or typewriter key symbols are used 
as superscripts for the purpose. Use of numerical superscripts 
should be avoided. Table footnotes are typed immediately a 
double space below the table, and are single spaced. They extend 
only the width of the table and follow the same rules of typing 
as other footnotes. 


Figures 


Various types of illustrative devices used in a report are all 
labelled as figures and numbered consecutively throughout the 
report. Figures may be large or small. Those occupying more 
than half a page should be better placed on a separate page 
while those occupying less than half-page, along the textual 
material, Figures should always follow, not precede, the related 


discussion in the text. 
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Unlike the tables, figures are numbered with Arabic rather 
than Roman numerals. The word Figure, its number, as well as 
its caption, are placed below rather than above a figure. The 
word "Figure" or "Fig." is typed at the left-hand side of the 
page below the figure and is followed by its number and a 
full-stop. The title or caption follows, capitalized and punctuated 
in the same way as an ordinary sentence, But it is single-spaced 
and has no full-stop at the end. Four different forms of arrang- 
ing the caption if longer than one line, found in use are: 

(i) Paragraph form (like footnotes), 

(ii) Underhung form (like bibliography items), 

(iii) Block form (carry-over aligned with the first word), and 
(iv) Inverted pyramid form (like chapter headings) 


Any of these forms may be used, and should be followed 
consistently throughout the report, 


Sources from which the dat: 
be indicated below the ti 
theses, 


Bibliography 


a for the figure are secured may 
tle and are usually enclosed in paren- 


the word “BIBLIO- 
f the page. The first page 


asa 
centre heading. Each reference begins 


at the left hand margin 
of the page, but its carry-over is indented seven spaces. Material 
for each reference is single- 


Spaced. There is double space 
between references, 


Arranged alphabetically, each 


book reference in a bibliography 
is set in the following order: 


(i) Name of the author—surname first, followed by a comma 
and the initials or the full first and middle names, fol- 
lowed by a comma, 

or 


Names of the authors—the name of the first author 
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(surname first), followed by the full name of the subse- 
quent author or authors, first and middle names before 
the surname, with commas in between the different 
authors’ names, followed by a comma at the end. 


(ii) Title of the book (underscored), followed by a full-stop. 
(iii) Place of publication, followed by a colon. 

(iv) Name of Publisher, followed by a comma. 

(v) Date of publication, followed by a full-stop. 

(vi) Number of pages in the book (...pp.) followed by a 
full-stop. 


Similarly, arranged alphabetically by authors surname each 
periodical reference is set up as below: 

Name of the author or authors, "title of the article," name of 
the periodical (underscored) .... No. .... date—. 

It may be observed that the presentation of footnotes as well 
as bibliographical entries differs slightly in form—mainly in 
punctuation—from author to author. The attempt, however, is 
always at presenting sufficient information in a systematic and 
consistent manner to enable a reader to identify and locate the 
reference readily and exactly. 

Annotated bibliographies are a further help to the readers. If 
annotated, the annotation should begin a double space below 
the last line of the reference data and should be single-spaced. 

References to encyclopaedias, documents, legal publications, 
newspapers and manuscripts, etc. follow special usages slightly 
different from those observed for books and periodicals. Varia- 
tions in practice are often observed in these references also. 
Consistency throughout the report is more essential than any- 
thing else. 


Appendix 


Following the bibliography, the appendix is introduced by 
the word “APPENDIX”, typed just above the centre of a sepa- 
rate page, in capital letters. 

Appendix may appear in different divisions or in one part 
only. If divided into parts, each part should be given a letter 
(A, B, C...... ), and each part should bear, at its top, its desig- 
nation (e.g, APPENDIX A), set up like chapter headings. If 
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division headings are not required, the first page of the appendix 
should start with the general heading “APPENDIX”. 


Index 


Introduced by the word "INDEX" on a separate sheet, and 
bearing the title “INDEX” on the top of the first page, the 
index items are always listed in an alphabetical order by their 
key words. The index is single-spaced, with Principal items 
beginning flush with the left hand margin, the carry-overs 
indented three Spaces, and sub-items indented two spaces. Only 
the initial letter and such letters as would be capitalized in an 
ordinary sentence are capitalized in index items. 

Usually index is set up in two columns. The numbers of 
Pages where the items are found follow a comma after the item 
itself, and have commas in between page numbers, 


Some practical hints for the researcher regarding correct typing 


correct typing of reports, 


2. The author should Present his report to the typist in a 
neat and accurate form which the typist can just copy 
down for him according to the rules of typing. 

8. The author should not proof-read the typed manuscript 
only when the whole. of it is typed. He should read and 
check very carefully the first few pages of the material 


as soon as they are typed so as to discover and prevent 
any lapses in the form of typing: 


4. When the Teport is typed, the 
study very carefully and check 
as far as Possible) all computations, punctuation, spelling, 


investigator should himself 


iously supervise, and check up, the typing 


nd proof-read it very 
it. 
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6. It is advisable to get the typed manuscript finally seen 
through by an efficient and trusted friend before submit- 
ting it for evaluation or general circulation. 


The resarcher may get some useful tips in writing his report 
from the following publication: A. S. Patel, B. P. Lulla, Essen- 
tials of Writing Research Report, CASE, Educational Mono- 
graphs: E-2, Faculty of Ed. & Psy., University of Baroda, 
Baroda. 


Summary 


1. The final step in any research study is the preparation of 
a systematic report for the investigators own benefit as 
well as for the benefit of others. 

2. The author of a research report must consider and decide 
in advance the general structure, the form, the language 
and illustrative media, and the rules of typography he will 
adopt for the purpose. 

8. He should organize his report in three sections: 


(a) The preliminary section: the title page, the acknow- 
ledgement page, preface and the lists of contents, tables 
and figures. 

(b) The main body: the introduction, the definition of the 
problem, the survey of related information, the details 
of procedure, the findings and conclusions, etc. 
arranged in chapters. 

(c) The reference section: footnotes, bibliography, appen- 
dix and index. 


4. For preparing his report in the English language, a re- 
search worker, whose mother tongue is not English has 
to be extracareful with regard to English spelling, struc- 
ture, idiom and style. The verbal presentation should be 
reinforced by a judicious use of illustrative media in the 
form of appropriate tables and figures (graphs, charts, 
photos, diagrams, maps and sketches, etc.) wherever 
necessary. 

5. For correct typing of the report the author must very care- 
fully study the general rules of typing research reports as 
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well as the rules of typing particular features of a report 
(ie. title page, acknowledgement page, preface, lists of 
contents, tables, figures, different chapters, sub-heads, side- 


heads, quotations, footnotes, bibliography and appendix, 
etc.). 


Questions and Problems 
l. "While research reports may differ considerably in scope of treat- 
ment, they are expected to follow a similar pattern of style and 
form that has become conventional in academic circles.” John W. 


Best). Elaborate upon this statement with special reference to the 
writing of a research report. 


(i) general structure and 
(ii) medium (language and 
5. What are the uses of 
(i) footnotes, 
(ii) bibliography, and 
(iii) appendix? 


illustrative). 


How should they be presented in a typed research report? 
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APPENDIX A 


A SUGGESTED PROFORMA FOR WRITING SYNOPSES OF 
RESEARCH PROPOSALS 


Puask 1 


1. Introduction 


(a) Emergence of the Problem 

(b) Formulation of the Problem 

(c) Definition of Terms in the Problem 
(d) Aims and Objectives 

(e) Delimitatio of the Field and Sample 
(f) Hypothesis 


2. Related Literature 


(a) Preparation of Bibliography 
(b) Critical Summary of selected Research Papers bearing 
on the Problem 


` 8. Procedure 


Phase I 

(a) Methodology 

(b) Selection of Sample—Justification 

(c) Selection of the Tools—Justifications 
Phase II 

(a) Collection of data 

(b) Supplementary data—case studies, etc. 
Phase III 

Processing and Analysis of data . 
(Statistical Techniques to be mentioned and their use 
justified). 

Phase IV 

(a) Results and Discussion 
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(b) Findings and conclusions 
(c) Suggestions 


Phase V 


Experimental verification of suggestions—follow-up studies. 


4. Bibliography 


Explanatory Notes on the items in the Proforma for Synopses 
of Research Projects 


Research in Education and Psychology should be carefully 
planned if it is to yield satisfactory results. Guide lines for 
planning Research Projects are given in this Proforma. It should 
be noted, however, that the design given here is not meant to 
be rigid. As the Investigator carries out his field work and 
gains experience, he should feel free to make such alteration 
in the design as he may deem necessary. But, the major heads 
of the design and their sequence should not be altered. 


l. INTRODUCTION 


(a) Emergence of the Problem 


It is true that a research problem emerges out of the alert 
and well informed mind of a serious research worker. Even 
so, problems do not come into existence all of a sudden. A 
period of preparation, which may be short or long, 
the emergence of a Research Problem. The following questions 
may serve to highlight the factors that contribute to the emer- 
gence of Research Problems. What is it in the Researcher's 
academic and professional background which directed his mind 
to think of this particular problem? What is it in his present 
environment that directed his attention and prompted him to 
investigate the problem? Particularly, what are the recent Re- 
search Studies which stimulated his interest and prompted him 
to examine further this particular problem? These questions 
and such others which may readily occur to the mind of the 
Research Worker should be answered in this section, and the 


emergence of the problem should be traced through all the 
stages of its evolution. 


precedes 
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In this section reference should be made specially to the 
related studies which were responsible for giving definite shape 
to the problem in the mind of the Investigator. 


(b) Formulation of the Problem 

If the emergence has been logically and systematically dis- 
cussed, then it will lead to a clear formulation of the problem 
for investigation. 

The formulation should take the form of a brief and sugges- 
tive title for the entire research project. This title should con- 
vey unambiguously the central theme of the investigation. A 
sub-title may also be given, if the Investigator so desires, ex- 
plaining a little more in detail the nature of the problem taken 
up for Research. 

The formulation may also take the form of a specific Question 
or a series of Specific Questions which the researcher proposes 
to answer at the conclusion of his investigation. These questions 
may remove all ambiguity in thinking and keep the young 
investigator from straying into useless bye-lanes and blind 
alleys. 


(c) Definition of the terms used in the title of the Problem 


There is a tendency among research workers in the Social 
Science to use technical terms in a very loose manner. The 
same term is often used in different senses in different parts 
of the thesis. This naturally leads to confusion and misunder- 
Standing. It is, therefore, necessary to define terms clearly at 
the beginning and to keep strictly to these definitions throughout 
the research report. 

(d) Aims and objectives 

The main aim should be stated clearly and subsidiary aims 
if any, should be mentioned separately. 

Without a clear formulation of the aims of Research, the 
Investigator is likely to wander aimlessly in his field and achieve 
nothing worthwhile. Prolonged discussion with the Supervisor 
is recommended for formulating the aims. In fact, repeated 
and purposeful consultations with the Supervisor are necessary 
at every stage in planning a Research Project. 
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(e) Delimitation 


'This is the secret of success in modern scientific research. 
Often complaints are heard from experienced examiners of re- 
search theses that young Investigators are far too ambitious and 
aspire to encompass what is evidently beyond their capacity. 
Research Students should therefore pay close attention to the 
advice of the experienced workers in the field. Each problem 
should be severely delimited to the narrowest possible limits, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, that is, in terms of the 
area of research and of the sample to be studied. The limita- 


tions of time and resources should be kept in view in delimiting 
a research project. 


(f) Hypothesis 


In experimental studies and sometimes in Descriptive Surveys, 
too, the problem has to be expressed in the form of a Hypothesis 
to be tested. In other studies such hypotheses may not be 
required. A null hypothesis to be disproved is favoured by 


modern research workers in the social Sciences, and may be 
formulated, if so desired. 


2. RELATED LITERATURE 
(a) Preparation of Bibliography 


This is not only the first but also the most important step 
in any research. Even very senior and experienced research 
workers spend several months in the Research Libr 
and analysing relevant papers, books, journals, etc. 
ing final shape to their project. Library 
for all research. The value of a Rese 
on the strength and soundness of this 

The first step in Library study is th 
haustive bibliography which should be prepared according to 
well established conventions as described in any standard work 
in Research Methodology. The biblography should be com- 
piled under the following main heads: 

1. Books and Brochures 
2. Papers in Research Journals 
8. Unpublished material. 


ary studying 
, before giv- 
study is the ground-work 
arch Project will depend 
ground-work. 


e compilation of an ex- 
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The beginner in research should devote most of his time during 
his probationary period to the intensive study and critical 
analysis of related papers in Research Journals and to Un- 
published Theses and Dissertations in the Archives of Indian 
Universities. 

The beginner should never make such a statement as—"No 
work has been done in this field in our country." Unless he 
can produce full and indisputable evidence in support of his 
negative verdict. 


(b) Critical Summary of Selected Research Papers 


After the compilation of the bibliography, the Research 
Worker should select the papers in the Research Journal and 
Unpublished material which have a bearing on his own project. 
He should study these very thoroughly and make a critical 
summary according to established conventions. The beginner 
will learn from these published and unpublished papers correct 
research procedures and also gain insight into the use of proper 
tools and techniques in his own project. He will also learn 
how much work has been done in the field and how much 
remains to be done. Above all, he will learn how to prepare 
a research paper for discussion and publication. 

Without a critical study of related literature, the Investigator 
will be groping in the dark and perhaps, uselessly repeat work 
already done. Therefore, to conserve time, energy and re- 
sources, it is necessary to undertake a detailed and penetrating 
study of all available literature. 

The critical summary should follow the plan which may be 
seen in original papers published in outstanding Research Jour- 
nals in Education and Psychology. In the concluding paragraph 
of the Critical Summary, the Investigator "should state (1) the 
merits and limitations of the paper summarized and (2) what 
advance he proposes to make in his own investigation and 
how he proposes to overcome the limitations. 


8. PROCEDURE 


(a) Methodology 
Study of related literature under section 2(b) would have 
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brought to light the methodology employed by Research Wor- 
kers in allied fields. The Investigator should study these and 
choose the method or methods that he would like to use in 
his own project, and justify fully the choice made by him. 


(b) Selection of Tools—Justification 


The tools proposed to be employed in the investigation should 
be listed, and reasons given for choosing them. Any modifica- 
tion or adaptation to be made by the researcher should be 
stated and justified. Special mention should be made of any 


original tools to be evolved with full explanation 


and justifica- 
tion. 


(c) Selection of the Sample-justification 
Reference has already been made to the sample at Item 1 (a). 
Here, under this head, reasons should be giv 


of the sample, and its delimitation, qualitativ 
tively. 


en for the choice 
ely and quantita- 


PHASE 2 
(a) Collection of Data 


This is the heart and soul of the Research Plan. Enumerate, 
in proper sequence, each and every step you propose to take 
in your research. No step should be omitted, Every test you 
propose to construct and administer and every observation you 
propose to make, every questionnaire You proposé to send out 
and every interview you wish to hold, in fact, everything you 
wish to do in the course of your investigation should be enu- 
merated in correct sequence. You should present the plan of 
your field work in detail and with clarity, so that another 
research worker might see at a glance in their proper order 
all the steps you propose to take for collecting your data. 

(b) Supplementary Data—Casé Studies 


Often, Research Workers, in addition to t 
sample chosen by them, undertake speci 
form of case studies of individuals at t 
scale, and of institutions with special characteristics and so 


forth. In case your plan includes any of these features, they 
should be listed and justified under this head. 


he study of the 
al investigations in the 
he two extremes of the 
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Puase 3 


Processing and Analysis of Data 

These should be carried out according to established conven- 
tions and special instructions given in any standard book on 
research methodology. 

The statistical techniques meant to be used should be men- 
tioned and their use justified. 


Puase 4 

These need no comments. 
Suggestions should be directly linked to phase I & II. 
Puase 5 


If the investigator has the resources for and decides on test- 
ing experimentally his main conclusions and also on a follow- 
up, he should give full details of these under this head. 


APPENDIX B 
A SAMPLE Or THE DEFINITION or A RESEARCH PROBLEM! 


A. Tre A study of Relationship between the Patterns of 
Interpersonal Relations and the Values of Tea- 
chers and Students in Secondary Schools. 


(a) Principal Aim: To find out the extent to 


Which the patterns of interpersonal relations 
among the teachers and the students in 


Secondary Schools are associated with their 
value systems. 
(b) Minor Aims 


(i) To construct a scale of values and stand- 


ardize it on a sample of teachers and 
students. 


(i) To find out the sociometric structure of 
the teachers and the students in their 
fields of interaction, 

(iii) To find out the values of the persons of 
different sociometric statuses, 


C. DELIMITATIONS 


The study will be deli 
as follows 


(a) Content 
(i) Values: 


mited in terms of content and sample 


! Synopsis of the research proposal for Ph.D. 
successfully completed), submitted to the Univers 
Varma, Women's Training College, Dayalbagh, 


degree in education (now 
ity of Agra by (Dr.) R. P. 
Agra. 
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limited to personal values, such as religious, aesthetic, 
economic etc. 


(ii) Patterns of Interpersonal Relations: Although the 
interpersonal relations may be of many kinds, only 
the following patterns will be studied: 


(1) Friendly relations 
(2) Unfriendly relations 
(8) Stars and 
(4) Rejectees 
(iii) Levels of Interpersonal Relations: The above pat- 
terns of relations will be studied at the following 
three levels only: 


(1) Among the teachers 
(2) Among the students 
(3) Between teachers and students 
(iv) Fields of Interactions: The interpersonal relations 
will be studied in informal situations within the 
school. 


(b) Sample: Only the urban secondary schools will be select- 
ed. For this study three samples will be needed for the 
three purposes as given below: 

(i) Samples for the construction of the test of values which 
will be taken up in fulfilment of the minor aim (i) given 
above. A sample of about 200 teachers and students of 
urban secondary schools will be selected for this purpose. 

(ii) Sample for the Standardization of the test of values: 

The test will be standardized on samples of about 
1000 students of classes XI and XII and 500 teachers of 
secandary schools. The samples will be selected by means 
of a suitable sampling technique. 
(iii) Sample for the study of relationship between patterns of 
relations and the values: 


For this study students and teachers will be selected 
from 4 urban secondary schools—two boys’ and two 
girls. The unit of sample of boys will be the section of 
a class. The teachers’ sample will consist of those teach- 
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ers who work in the school in the same shift in which 
the students attend the school. This condition will be 
necessary for studying teacher student relationships. 


D. Principat ASSUMPTIONS 
The study is based on the following assumptions : 


(a) The informal groupings of the human beings in the various 
situations is not a matter of mere chance. It does not just 
‘happen’. There are determinants of the human groupings 


in relational patterns, The values of a person are one such 
factor. 


(b) The school provides a 


mple opportunities for the formation 
of informal groups. 


E. Hvrorngsks 


The following tentative hypotheses will be framed to study 
the problem economically and meaningfully : 


(a) There is equal probability that people of similar values 
group themselves as friends or as non-friends. 
(b) The higher the rank of a person in a group the more 


nearly his values approximate to the model values of the 
group and vice-versa, 


F. JosrmiCATION 


A few words to justify the selection of the problem, sample 
and method are in order, 


(a) Problem: The Choice of the problem is justified on the 
following grounds: 


(i) It is hypothesized that personal values are a potent 
determinants of the human behaviour, Different theo- 
Ties viz, those of instincts, needs, and stimulus- 
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suicide is not explicable in terms of those theories. 
Such behaviours can be understood better with re- 
ference to the individual's values. Our country has a 
rich cultural heritage of values. But in the wake of 
industrialization and urbanization in the post-inde- 
pendent India new values are emergent. It is there- 
fore, a significant study to explore, to use the tech- 
nical language, the proportion of variance in pattems 
of interpersonal relationship that is accountable by 
the personal values. 

(ii) Apart from the theoretical significance of the study 
it may be applied meaningfully in guidance and 
administration. The problems of human relations are 
not the unique features of the industrial concerns 
alone. They confront the administrators in any or- 
ganization using manpower. The study may provide 
another frame of reference for understanding the 
adjustment of pupils and teachers in schools. 

(Hi) The study may open a window into the world of 
the values of the teachers and the students, and 
acquaint us with the data with which we want to 
build up our future society. 


(b) Sample: The size of the samples has been chosen accord- 


ing to the modern technical standard and practice. Agra 
region has been selected because of convenience. Second- 
ary Schools have been chosen because the students and 
the teachers there are not so much untractable and sophis- 
ticated as those in higher institutions, and also because 
the problems of interpersonal relations during adolescence 
are very significant for the personal adjustment and 
effectiveness of students. 

Method and Technique: Strictly speaking experimental 
designs are alone appropriate to study a functional rela- 
tionship between the variables. But due to their oft-quoted 
limitations in studying problems in social sciences, where 
the standardization of situation often drains out the truth, 
the researcher is adopting the descriptive method with 
probability models, as the method of research. 
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He has to standardize a scale of values, because no 
such scale exists to measure the values in Indian social 


matrix. 


G. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(a) Method: Descriptive Method of Research. 


(b) Tools and. Techniques: 
(i) A Standardized scale of values (to be constructed 
by the researcher). 
(i) A sociometric test for teachers (to be prepared). 
(iii) A sociometric test for students (to be prepared). 
(iv) Observation of teachers and students' preferences 
in the criterion-situations of the sociometric tests. 


(v) Suitable statistical techniques. 


PLAN or ATTACK 
(a) A survey of the related literature. 
(b) Preparation of a conceptual frame of reference for the 


study. 
(c) Construction and standardization of the scale of values: 


(i) Collection of statements for assessing the values. 
(ii) Editing the statements and drafting the scale of 


values. 
(iii) First try-out. 
(iv) Dropping the undesirable statements. 
(v) Second try-out. 
(vi) Scaling of the response categories. 
(vii) Scoring in terms of scale values for different cate- 


gories. 
(viii) Item analysis. 
(ix) Item selection. 
(x) Final draft of the scale of values. 
(xi) Its standardization. 
(d) Construction of the sociometric tests for the teachers and 


the students: 


() Selection of the schools. 
(ii) Study of the social settings of the schools. 
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(iii) Study of the school activities. 
(iv) Selection of suitable criteria for the sociometric test. 
(v) Construction of the sociometric test. 


(e) Administration of the tests. 

(f) Analysis of the values of the teachers and students. 

(g) Analysis of the sociometric structure of the teachers and 
students. 

(h) Relationship between sociometric status and values. 

(i) Presentation of data. 

(j) Interpretation and conclusion and limitations of the study 
and suggestions for further work. 
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SAMPLES oF VARIOUS Inquiry Forms Usep N 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


l. QueEstionname! 


Note: Please fill in your responses to the items given below 


in spaces provided for the purpose, or check ( y) the 
appropriate responses supplied. 


1. Name and academic qualifications : 
2. Year of passing the B.T. Examination: 
8. Age at present: years months 
4. Marital status (single, married, divorced, widow): 
5. If married, what year were you married in? ———— | 
6. If you have children, how many? — 
What are your children's ages? (i (i) ( i) (iv) 
7. 


Have you taken some teaching 
job after your training? 


(check the appropriate response) 1, All the time 


2. Most of the time 
3. For some time 


4. Not at all. 


8. Had you any teaching experience 
before training? 


Yes —— No 
years) 


If yes, how much? (Give in 


advancement (if any) after your training (Mention any full- 


time, part-time or even short-term course you might have 
attended or are attending), 


1 Km. Shee Prada: “A Follow-up Study of Teacher Train f Women’ 
Training College”, Dayalbagh, M sped ji 


.Ed. dissertation, Agra University, Agra, 
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Name of Institution where Duration of Degree or diploma 


the the course was/is the course secured/to be 
course provided secured (if any) 
1 
2 
8 
4 


10. Please mention any creative or constructive work other 
than teaching that you might have done after training 
(e.g. any social, religious, educational or political work) 

1. 
2. 
8. 


ll Please fill in your yearwise details about ycur profession- 
al career after the year of your training in the following 


table: 
aeea e a a 
S E 
S... $ 
2x3 
are 3 
BESS. g E 
Bd c S T 
g 8 =E E] È E 2 © * H 
P RESES P BOY gee 2 
3 ciiis Á a 6 ded f 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Y 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
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12. Please mention below the subjects you have been re- 
quired to teach during your professional career and 
those which you had offered for teaching practice during 
your training. 

Subjects you have Subjects you offered 
taught or are teaching for teaching practice 
1 1 
2 2 
8 
4 
5 . 

18. (a) Check (,/) how valuable to you the methods of 
teaching taught to you during the training period have 
been in teaching the above subjects. 

(i Highly valuable 
(ii) Valuable 
(iii) Not valuable 
(b) Suggestions for improving the methods of teaching. 

14. Please check (,/ ) against (a) Games —— 
those activities which you (b) NCC/ACC/ 
have organized during girl guiding —— 
your professional career. (c) Debates ——-— 

(d) Dramatics — 
(e) Music functions ——— 
(f) Social 
gatherings ——— 
(g) Excursions —— 
(h) Any other —— 
(Please mention) 
15. 


Mention briefly the special difficulties (if any) you have 
come across in carrying out your duties with regard to: 
(a) Class-room teaching 

(b) Extra-curricular activities 
(c) Other work 


———————— 


16. 


1T. 


18. 


19. 
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Check ( y ) in the adjoin- 
ing columns how much in- 
service assistance and 
help do you receive in 
carrying out your duties: Much Some None 
(a) From the Principal —— — — 
(b) From the members of — == — 
the teaching staff 
(c) From other agencies —— = —— 
like inspectors and 
directors etc. 
(d) From department of = —— = 
extension services 
Check ( y) any one of the following experiences which 
you had during your training period and which has 
proved most helpful to you in your teaching profession 
(i) As a responsible office-bearer of the 
Students House, Union or Hostel 
(ii) As a member of the College Union, Asso- 
ciations or Houses ER GE 
(iii) As a resident of the College Hostel ——— 
(iv) As a participant in games and sports 
(v) As a participant in Dramatics 
(vi) As a participant in debates 
(vii) As a student keen on utilizing the library 
and reading room facilities 
Mention any hobbies you have been able to create among 
your students: 


oo tom 


4. 


Have you taken up the teaching job mainly (check the 
appropriate reason) : 


(@) to spend time ———— 


300 


20. 


21. 


22. 


25. 
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(b) out of financial need 
(c) due to interest and faith in the profession 
(d) due to compulsion by others 


How  well-satisfied are 
you with ; 
(a) regard to your present Highly Satisfied Dissatisfied 
teaching job P satisfied 
(b) In case not fully satisfied 
or dissatisfied, give reasons; — 0 
Do you intend to teach 
next year Yes —— 
No —— 
Uncertain 
If not, state the reason 
briefly : 
If you are not teaching 
at present do you intend 
te teach at a future 
date? Yes No 
Uncertain 
Tf not, state the reason 
briefly : 
Mention below the main difficulties (if any) that you 
have come across in finding a suitable job for yourself: 
I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
Are you a life member of the ex-students’ 
association of this college? Yes —_ No —— 


If not, do you intend to become a life. 


member of the ex-students’ association? Yes No — 
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2. PROBLEM CHECKLIST 
What are the Children Worried About?? 


AB reens 2. Date of Births i600 Soc v uus 
Boy or Girl............ 4. Class... 


1 
8 
6. 
i: 


Directions 


This is not a test. Itis a list of problems which are often 
troubling students of your age—problems of health, money, 
Social and cultural life, home reations, vocational, school work 
and the like. Some of these problems are likely to be troubling 
you—to a smaller degree or to a greater degree. What you 
have to do is as follows: 


There are 100 problems. Facing the problems are three 
columns—column 1 for “not at all” column II for "to some 
extent", column III for "very much". Read through the problems 
one by one slowly and putting yourself in that situation, see 
how much you are worried by each of them; i.e. if the problem 
does not trouble you at all, or it troubles you to some extent 
or it troubles you very much. Put a check mark (47) in the 
I column if your reply is “not at all”, in II column, if your 
reply is “to some extent” and in the III column, if your reply is 
"very much", Thus every problem will have one check mark 
(\/) either in col. L col. II or col. III. 


Example: — Suppose the 33rd problem, “I am tired very 
easily” does not trouble me at all, I will put a check (,/ ) in 
column I just Opposite to it. 


Read through the problem and go on putting a check mark 
against them as indicated above, taking care that no problem 
is left unmarked, 


* M. L. Jain: “An Investigation into What Adolescent Boys and Girls 
Worry About" Unpublished M. Ed. dissertation, Delhi University, 1953. 
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S. No. Problems 


Not at al 
To some 
extent 
V. much 


l. Being nervous. 

2. Being timid or shy. 

3. Being sick too often. 

4. Weak in writing. 

5. Parents not trusting. 

6. Living too far from school. 

7. Being in love. 

8. Lacking skill in games. 

9. Being afraid of the future. 

10. Being afraid of God. 

ll. Being lazy. 

12. Lacking in leadership. 

18. Not feeling hungry. 

14. Slow in reading. 

15. Family quarrels. 

16. Having too few nice clothes. 

l7. Catching any sex disease. 

18. Teachers not being friendly. 

Doubting some of the religious 

things taught. 

Family opposing the plan of work. 

21. Feeling inferior. 

22. Being made fun of. 

23. Too short or too tall. 

24. Worrying about examination. 

25. Sickness in the family. 

96. Needing to find a part-time job. 

27. Not being attractive to opposite sex. 

28. School head being to strict. 

29. Being confused by some religious 
belief. 

30. Doubting ability to handle a good 
job. 

31. Having bad luck. 


cec aE ve ee MNA ered, RE 
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= lg 
S. No. Problems a |g 

3 E 
82. Being criticized by others. 


I am tired very easily. 

Missing too many days of school. 
Being criticized by parents. 
Having no regular pocket money. 
Needing advice about marriage. 
Not getting along with a teacher. 
Doubting the value of worship and 
prayer. 

Afraid of not being able to go to 
college. 

Having bad dreams. 

Wanting to be left alone. 

Losing weight gradually. 

Not spending enough time in study- 
ing. 

Parents expecting too much. 
Having less money than other 
friends. 

Finding it hard to control sex urge. 
School not being a congenial place. 
Wondering what becomes of peo- 
ple when they die. 

Doubting the wisdom of the voca- 
tional choice. 

Lacking self control. 

Having to meet other people. 
Not getting enough sleep. 

Not having enough time for recrea- 
tion. ; 

Lacking initiative. 

Size, type and locality of the house. 
Loving some one who does not love. 
Text book being too hard to undet- 
stand. 


extent 


V. much 
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S. No. Probiems 3 E F £ 
25r 
59. Sometimes not being as honest as 


required or desired. 

Wanting advice on what to do after 
high school. 

Lacking self confidence. 

Feeling that nobody understands. 
Menstrual or female disorder. 
Being faced with failure in school 
work. 

Friends not being welcome at home. 
Family having economic hardship. 
Afraid of close contact with the 
Opposite sex. 

Being made to take subjects which 
are not liked. 

Doubting if a job can be secured 
in a chosen vocation. 

Being too easily discouraged. 

Not knowing the social etiquette, 
Bothered by a physical defect. 
Being required to speak up in the 
classroom. 


Parents separated, divorced or de- 
serted. 


Having no place to entertain 
friends. 


Being- afraid of losing some one 
loved. 


Getting excited too easily. 
Worrying about impressing people. 
Being overweight or underweight. 
Not knowing how to study effect- 
ively. 


Parents favouring brother or 
sister. 
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S. No. Problems 


V. much 


2 
E 
Ss 
Q 
o 
E 


extent 


82. Working too much outside of 
school-work. 

83: Being concerned with proper sex 
behaviour. 

84. Being afraid to be left alone. 

85. Not having freedom to explain 


ideas. 

86. Having trouble with some sense 
organ. 

87. Too much work required in some 
subjects. 

88. Not getting along with a sister or 
a brother. 

89. Not having certain conveniences at 
home. 

90. Not being sure of finding a suitable 
mate. 


91. Not afraid of making mistakes. 

92. Not able to express well in words. 

98. Not being very attractive physical- 
ly. 

94. Not allowed to take some subjects 
which are liked. 

95. Family not understanding the 
school work. 

96. Being unhappy most of the time. 

97. Not allowed to go round with peo- 
ple who are liked. 

98. Finding it hard to talk about own 


troubles. 

99. Ever remembering mistakes made 
in the past. 

100. Having too little chance of doing 
what is liked. 


C in rai ld ug ce HM E ee E eee 
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$. RamING Scare 


There are five columns meant to indicate the seriousness or 
undesirability of these behaviour-problems. Please weigh very 
carefully each problem (No. 1-55) and expres your "own" 
opinion by putting a circle round the star lying in the column 
Which expresses your judgment. 


Example:—Suppose in your Opinion the first behaviour- 
problem, i.e. "absent-mindedness" is “of slight but almost neglig- 
ible consequence" You then put a circle O around the 
star-sign * in column No. II against the first problem (i.e. 
absent-mindedness) like ° 


"How serious (or undesirable) is this problem in any child?" 


y. 


gf [Es |i [fee 
8. 88 |g EZES, 
o o o 
Behaviour-Problems of & |S 3 5 S E z 5 
" «I2. o 9 8.8 
M Children. ag Saa gji g|” o see 
z Elaa SgS] $25 
$ beo $9 ES 
5 Salas ad assis 63 
nln te, JH d a 
l. Absent-mindedness s ° ° o EH 
2. Abusive language * $^ lm ° * 
8. Aggressiveness i S e ° * 
4. Backwardness in school 
studies ° ° ° e " 
5. Bed-soiling ° E D o * 
6. Boasting (showing off) e e ° e * 
7. Conceit (pride) d e o ° * 
8. Cowardice (timidity) E H ° o * 
9. Cruelty to animals $ ° o o " 
10. Cruelty to younger 
children ? WR o " 
ll Cunningness d ce) be ° . 


53V. P. Talwar"An Investigation into Altitudes of Parents Towards 
Behaviour Problems of Children." Unpublished M.Ed. dissertation, Delhi 
University, 1953. 
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Behaviour-Problems 
of children 


Day-dreaming 
Dependence 
Depression 
Destructiveness 
Dishonesty (cheating) 
Disobedience 


Ego-centricism (attention get- 


ting) 

Enuresis (bed-wetting) 
Extravagant habits 
Fearfulness 

Feeding difficulties 
Forgetfulness 
Gambling 


Gang-membership (undesirable 


companionship). 
Heterosexual activities 
Homosexual activities 
Irresponsibility 
Jealousy 

Laughing (giggling) 
Laziness 

Lying (untruthfulness) 
Masturbation 
Meddlesomeness 
Nail-biting 
Nervousness 
Procrastination - 
Restlessness (lack of 
concentration). 
Rudeness 
Seclusiveness (unsocialness) 


‘Shyness (recessive behaviour) 


Smoking 
Stammering (stuttering) 
Stealing 


ee ee HH He HH ee Ht He OK 


eee eR RH eR HH oe oe ew 


4 »* 9 3 0 3 


do dk dk Go ee te HR OH OH OH OK 


CCA STC BES 42 42 ee A 4 


CEE X 03 03 3 


+ + 3od X X dO 3 HR HR OH * X 


4o Go d He SE SE SE 4 04 o3 4 
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S. Behaviour-Problems I IE TID Jv v 
No. of children 


45. Stubbornness * * * * * 
46. Sullenness * * * * * 
47. Talkativeness * * * * * 
48. Tardiness (unpunctuality) * * * * * 
49. Temper tantrums * * * * š 
50. Thumb-sucking * * * ~ P 
Sl. Truancy (purposeless slipping 

and wandering) + " * A x 
92. Uncleanliness * * * + * 
58. Violence * zd & » ^ 
54.. Whispering in class * * > * * 
SX Worrying (anxiety) du det m E 


4. Score Carp 


Government of. 


Textbook Selection Committee 


l.Name of the book 


2. Author / Authors 


8. 

4. 

5. 

6. No. of pages illustrated 
T 

8. 

9. 


10. Date 
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Score Card for Evaluating General Science Text Books* 


Evaluation Grade and 
its score 


S. No. Features 


l. A. Objectives of the Science 
Curriculum and Content 
Does the textbook follow 
the aims and objectives 
of the Primary Science 
Curriculum by laying due 
emphasis on 
(i) Basic concepts? 
(ii) Desirable attitudes? 
(iii) Essential skills?, 

B. Syllabus 
Does the material given 
in the book conform to 
the prescribed syllabus? 

2. Organization of the 
Content and the Method 
of its Presentation. 

(a) Do the different subject 
areas receive equitable 
attention in relation to 
one another, in so far as 
the space allotment in 
the textbook is concern- 
ed? 

*V. N. Wanchoo, Criteria and Score-Card for Evaluating General 
Science Text Books for Primary Schools. Central Bureau of Text Books 
Research, Ministry of Education and Scientific Reseach, Government of 
India, Delhi. 
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G (4) 


(8) 


(2) 


(1) 


l 2 


8 


4 


(b) Are the forms of pre- 


(c) 


(e) 


(f) 


sentation satisfactory 
throughout the book? 


Does the presentation of 
the content lead to the 
development of the 
scientific method: mak- 
ing observations, keeping 
their record, enquiring, 
collecting and consider- 
ing evidence before 
arriving at conclusions? 


Does the author not tell 
the answer everywhere 
but lead the child to it 
through useful activity 
and independent learn- 
ing methods? 


Is the content organized 
according to the suitabi- 
lity of seasons? 


Is there any correlation 
with the local crafts and 
is it natural? 


Has the content been 
Presented so as to make 
the pupils understand 
the general Principles of 
Science? 


Has provision been made 
throughout for individual 
differences? 


lively, logical, simple and 
free from inaccuracies 
and errors? 


(c) Are the vocabulary norms 


satisfactorily followed? 


Learning and Teaching 
Aids 


. Illustrations 


Is the space devoted to 
illustrations in proportion 
to the demand of the 
grade level? 


Is the depiction clear, 
accurate and scientifical- 
ly true? 


Are the 
attractive? 


illustrations 


Do they occur in all 
subject areas? 


. Exercises 


Do the exercises serve 
the needs and interests 
of the child, help in the 
development of concepts, 
attitudes and skills, deve- 
lop his power of think- 


APPENDIX C—I 
©) (4) (3) (3 Q9) 
1 3 4 
3. Language 
(a) Does the language take 
into consideration the 
need of the grade level? 
(b) Is the expression clear, 
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& (à (8 @ () 
3 


1 2 4 


ing, reasoning and sense 
of judgment, and train 
him adequately in inde- 
pendent learning? 
C. Are there other desirable 
aids also? 
D. Teachers Manual 
Does the book contain 
copious instructions to 
the teacher? Are they 
clear and helpful to him? 
5. Physical Features 
How Satisfactory is the 
quality of: 


(a) the paper, 


(b) cover, 
(c) binding, 


(d) print (Point, Size) ink, 
(e) leading, and 


(f) size of the book. 


5. INTEREST INVESTIGATION® 


Below is given a long list of various occupations, activities, 


school subjects and amusements divided into vario 


us sections. 
Yo 


5S. R. Bhat, “A Study into the vi 
Boys of Meerut School" Unpublish 
sity, 1957. 


Ocational Interests of Eleventh Class 
ed M.Ed. disseration, Delhi Univer- 
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Section I — Occupations 


From the list of occupations given below, indicate after each 
whether you would like that kind of work or not.,You are not 
asked whether you would take up that occupation permanently 
but merely whether or not you would enjoy that kind of work. 
Against each occupation are three letters, L, I and D. Draw a 
circle round L if you like that kind of work, a circle round I if 
you are indifferent to that kind of work, a circle round D if you 
dislike that kind of work. 


Dg in ee EN T PESE 
l. Actor LI D 24 Office 
2. Poet i & D) Manager L I D 
3. Musician L I D 25. Politician I DoD 
4. Editor L ID 26. Photographer L I D 
5. Draftman L I D 27. Farmer LID 
6. Carpenter L ID 28 Merchant LII D 
7. Chemist LI D 29. Jeweller LI D 
8. Cartoonist L ID 30. Factory 
9. Artist LID worker Let D 
10. Ambassador L I D 31 Factory 
ll. Air Force Manager LI D 
Officer L I D 82. College 
12. Author of Lecturer LI D 
Novels L I D 83% Judge LID 
18. Administrative 34. Doctor LID 
Officer L I D 85. Dairyman LID 
14. Business Firm 36. Accountant L I D 
Manager L I D 87. Grocer LI D 
15. Building 38. Railway 
Contractor L I D Official LID 
16. Lawyer LED 39. Radio 
17. Typist I X D Engineer LID 
18. Watch Maker L I D 40. Stenographer L I D 
19. Ships Oficer L I D 41. Statesman Li D 
90. School 42. Army Officer L I D 
Teacher L ID 43. Surveyor LH r3D 
. Mechanic L ID 44 Wholesale 
92. Manufacturer L I D dealer T; 5 
93. Office Clerk L I D 45. Wood-carver L I D 


a ——————M———————————————— 
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director LID Officer L 
47. Textile 72. Telephone 
Designer LII Operator L 
48. Salesman L I D 78. Engraver L 
49. Secretary L ID 74 Court 
50. Social Worker L I D Reporter L 
5l. Provision 75. Pilot L 
Merchant LID 76 Telegraphist L 
52. Printer LID 77 Publisher L 
58. Psychologist L I D 78. General 
54. Mechanical Writer L 
Engineer L I D 79. Education 
55. Mining Director L 
Engineer LID 8. Weaving 
56. Civil Master L 
Engineer LID 8L Gur Maker L 
57. Inventor LI D: 82. Speculator L 
58. Hotel 83. Hair Dresser L 
Manager LID 8 Vegetable 
59. Life Insurance Seller T 
Agent L ID 85 Bookseller L 
60. Employment 86. Potter L 
Manager L I D' 87. Mason L 
61. Electrical 88. Kiln-Owner L 
Engineer L I D 89 Truck or bus 
62. Cashier IT op owner L 
63. Bank 90. Scissors 
Manager LID Manufacturer L 
64. Librarian IE p on Confectioner I, 
65. Dentist L ID 92. Leather 
66. Athletic Worker L 
Director LA D $5 Sculptor L 
67. Broker LID 9 Principal of a 
68. General College L 
Designer L I D $5 Inspector of 
69. Blacksmith L ID Schools L 
70. Architect D Overseer L 


- 
$ 
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Section II — School Subjects 


Indicate as in Section I your interest in the following school 
subjects. Work rapidly and do not skip any item. 


97. Indian 112. Drawing EOD 
Languages L I D Us. History L-I D 
98. Languages 114. Civics L ID 
Foreign LID 115. Music LID 
99. Languages 116. Physics LI 
Classical L I D 117. Chemistry LID 
100. Geography L I D 118 Woodcraft L I D 
101. Economics L I D 119. Bookcraft LID 
102. Psychology L I D 120. Tailoring LID 
108. Education L ID 121 Metal wok L I D 
104. Logic L I D 122. Spinning and 
105. Military ` Weaving LID 
Science L ID 123. Leather work L I D 
106. Biology L I D 124 Industrial 
107. Astronomy To UID Chemistry L o L-D 
108. Mathematics L: I D 125. Agriculture L ID 
109. Commerce L I D 126 Physical 
110. Sculpture E-T-H Training Lh Lap 
lll. Painting LID 


Pa See ee cu. D 
Section III — Amusements 
Indicate in the same manner as in Section I whether you like 


the following or not. If in doubt, consider your most frequent 
attitude. Work rapidly. Record your first impression. 


127. Riding L I D 184. Collecting 

198. Boating p. D stamps or 

199. Swimming L I D tickets L roD 

130. Gardening L I D 185. Excursions LID 

181. Fishing L ID 186. Fortune 

182. Taking long tellers LID 
walks L I D 187. Drilling in a 

183. Solving company Lio 
puzzles L ID 138 Poetry L I-D 


O 
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189. Cards LID 149 Dancing L Li D 
140. Museums L I D 150. Bee keeping L I D 
14l. Cinemas LID 151. Visiting 
142. Zoos LID places LID 
143. Visiting 152. Remaining 

friends L.I D idle LID 
144. Reading 158. Singing LID 

newspapers L I D 154. Photography L I D 
145. Playing 155. Observing 

games LID Nature LID 
146. Smoking L I D 156. Painting LID 
147. Listening to 197. Making toys L I D 

radio LID 158. Gossiping LID 
148. Collecting 159. Collecting 

flowers LID leaves Ly J, D 


Section IV — Activities 


Indicate your interest as in Section I. 
160. 


Repairing electric wiring 
161. Repairing a clock 
162. Operating machinery 
163. Handling horses 
164. Giving “First Aid” 
165. Raising flowers and vegetables 
166. Decorating your room with flowers 
167. Argumenting with friends 
168. Interviewing prospectus in selling 
169. Interviewing men for a job 
170. Making a speech 
171. Organizing a play 
172. Opening conversation with a stranger 
178. Teaching children 
174. Teaching adults 
175. Taking responsibility 
176. Meeting and directing people 
177. Meeting new situations 
178. Drilling soldiers 
179. Writing personal letters 
180. Entertaining others 


al A a a cl all oll coll all oll oll oll oll oll oll oll all ol od od 
been e e ee ee IMEEM 
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205. 
206. 


Bargaining 

Looking at shop-windows 

Methodical work 

Regular hours for work 

Saving money 

Contributing to charities 

Raising money for charity 

Living in a city 

To draw plans for public buildings, houses or 
gardens 

To keep your books, papers, pencils, etc. in 
their proper places 

To follow political events and current topics 
in newspapers, etc. 

To sell tickets for a lottery or for your school 
show 

To make attractive designs and posters for 
advertising 

To know what is inside the surface of the earth 
To experiment with chemicals combining 
different materials to see the effect 

To knit socks, vests, etc. at home 

To use saw, hammer, nails, etc. to repair 
articles 

To write a drama or an essay on the subject 
of your choice 

To know how the human mind works 

To visit sick persons in hospitals 

To type out your letters and lesson notes neatly 
To read the lives of great men of the past and 
present 

To keep a systematic account of money spent 
and received 

To inquire about the prives of articles in the 


market 
To make a radio-set at home 
To make leather goods like shoes, purses, 


bags, etc. 


L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


L 
L 


L 
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To make articles of wood like tables, chairs, 
boxes, etc. 

To drive a railway engine 

To take part in debates 

To make and write stories of your own 

To protect the life and property of others 

To see an operation being performed by a 
surgeon 

To know how the mind of the criminal works 
To help others to settle their quarrels 

To take down the speech of a lecturer word 
by word 

To be placed incharge of making arrangements 
for school sports or concerts 

To estimate the value of 
plots of land, etc. 

To draw cartoons or humorous sketches of 
persons or animals 

To feed, water and take c: 
and horses 

To prepare varnish, paint or polish at home 
To become an officer on ship 

To write articles for school Paper or a local 
newspaper 

To put small parts together as in a clock, radio, 
lock, sewing machine, etc. 

To organize a club or society and plan meet- 
ings to find some work for everyone 

To repair motor cars or other machines 

To know how mental desires or mental trou- 
bles are caused 

To make ropes, laces, etc. or small machines 
To rewrite sentences unti 
what you want to say 

To discuss with friends how all persons can 
live in health and happiness 
To plan how to work, to mana 
Tun a firm. successfully 


buildings, motor cars, 


are of cows, bullocks 


l they express just 
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To know the details of an atom or hydrogen 
bomb 

To know all about coal, iron, and other 
metals, and their manufacture 

To know how soap, oil cream etc, are 
manufactured 

To handle money, give change, etc. 

To do fine engraving, or carving work on 
wood, metals, etc. 

To go on doing the same thing mechanically 
for a long time 

To raise chickens, ducks and other fowl and 
eggs to sell them 

To answer telephone calls, give the information 
or messages to others 

To know how sound is recorded on gramo- 
phone records 

To belong to army, navy or air force when 
there is no war 

To draw attractive designs for cover pages of 
books or magazines 

To visit the homes of needy people and help 
them 

To know how telegraph and wireless messages 
are conveyed 

To study the air routes of the world 

To look closely at big buildings and appreciate 
the architecture 

To make models of aeroplanes, ships, motor 
cars, etc. 

To lead an outdoor life of adventure and 
physical work 

To know how a flm is produced 
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6. A SCALE TO MEASURE ATTITUDE Towarps TEACHING 
PROFESSION 
SA—Strongly agree U—Uncertain D—Disagree 
A—Agree or undecided SD—Strongly 
disagree 
l. Thank God, I am a teacher. SA A U SD 
2. Teachers can determine the future 
course of a nation. SA AU D SD 
8. Teaching is a respectable job. SA AU D SD 
4. Everybody is fit for teaching job. SA A U D SD 
5. Teaching profession is better than 
other professions in several respects. SA A U D SD 
6. Teaching profession provides better 
chances for better career. SA A U D SA 
7. The teaching profession opens field 
of knowledge for the adopter. SA A U D SD 
8. Teachers cannot command respect 
from the society. SA A U D SD 
9. Teaching profession does not need 
bright people entering it. SA A U D SD 
10. Teaching often becomes monotonous 
after a few years. SA A U D SD 
ll. .The work of a teacher gives rela- 
tively good opportunity for self- 
expression. SA A U D SD 
12. Very able people will be wasting 
time and energy in teaching profes- 
sion in schools. SA A U D SD 
18. Teaching can be called an interest- 
ing profession. SA A U D SD 
14. Teaching even in Government 
service (Schools) is miserable. SA A U D SD 
15. Teaching is the last refuge of those 
who are unemployed. SA A U D SD 
16. One should hate being called a 
teacher. SA A U D SD 
17. One in teaching profession is in 
Sezrch of truth. SA A U D SD 


18. 


19. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


sl. 


32. 
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Teachers are poorly paid and that 
is why they are not respected in the 
society 

Teachers can learn throughout their 
lives. 

Teaching profession brings mental 
peace to the teacher. 

One should dislike being called 
“Masterji” in the bazar by anyone. 
The teaching profession is a very 
degrading one. 

The teachers can lead the simple 
living with high thinking. 
Teaching in schools is altogether 
dominated by the Principals. 
Teaching in schools sucks intelli- 
gence as well as initiative. 
Teaching profession should be ex- 
clusively for ladies. 

One should not advise one's sons 
and daughters to become teachers. 
There is financial satisfaction in the 
teaching profession in schools only 
because of tuition work. 

Teachers as such cannot claim spe- 
cial respect from the society but by 
virtue of their own sincerity in their 
job. 

To command genuine respect from 
students is not every teachers cup 
of tea. 

It is easy for the teacher to make his 
students respect him by his affection- 
ate behaviour with his students. 
Teachers should be all out for their 
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Teachers should not help students 
in their studies by charging tuition 
fees but because of their obligations 
towards them. 

Teacher's success lies in the success 
of his students. 

One should feel proud of introduc- 
ing to any one as a teacher working 
in a school. 

Teachers should see to it that their 
way of living makes the way of 
living of their students. 

Teaching in college is a boon while 
teaching in school is a curse. 
Pupils seldom create problems for 
the teachers, 

l aspire for the day when I shall 
leave teaching in the School. 

The society is responsible for the 
miseries of the teachers, 

Teachers should present themselves 
as "Model Citizens" in the society, 
Teachers can well eradicate the 
malice of delinquency among the 
students simply by love and affec- 
tion for them, 

Teachers should be careful in their 
behaviour with their students lest 
they should offend their self-respect. 
Teachers working in schools live a 
dull life. 

The teachers learn while they teach. 
Teachers are responsible for know- 
ing home conditions of every one of 
their pupils. 

Most pupils misbehaviour is done 
to annoy the teacher. 
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48. One should not expect pupils to 
enjoy schools. 

49. Teachers can learn throughout their 
lives. 

50. Lack of understanding, unfair and 
undue interference by the manage- 
ment or Department is the usual lot 
of the teacher. 

51. The majority of students take their 
responsibility seriously and are not 
the headache of the teachers. 

52. Most pupils are considerate of their 
teachers for their due regards. 

53. Discipline problems are the teachers? 
greatest worry. 

54. A teacher should not be expected to 
be sympathetic towards truants. 

55. Teaching never gets monotonous. 

56. Students should not be welcome 
guests in teachers homes. 

57. A teacher should not be-expected to 
sacrifice an evening of recreation in 
order to visit a child's place. 

58. A teacher should not be expected 
to burden himself with a pupil's 
problems. 

59. A teacher because of the nature of 
his profession should adhere to 
“Simple living and high thinking". 


60. Teachers if they want respect in the 


society because they are teachers, 
e financial 


will have to forge som 
gains and work with a missionary 


spirit. 


61. None else but people with mission- 
ary spirit should join. the teaching 
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Principals don't act as friends, guides 

but become Masters of the teachers. 
Teachers enjoy no appropriate re-- 
ward for their work. 

Teachers’ success is not in their 
hands but on the mercy of the 
ability of the students. 

Teachers enjoy poor status in the 
Society inspite of their position as 
"Makers of the future.” 

A teacher can perform his duties 
best 

Teachers sympathetic attitude to- 
wards their students can well make 
the students achieve maximum aca- 
demic achievements as well as al- 
round developraent. 

A teacher should always aspire to 
develop good relations with his 
students. 

The first lesson a child needs to 
learn is to obey the teacher without 
hesitations. 

The teacher should not be expected 
to manage a child if the latter's 
parents are unable to do so. 

A teacher should not be expected to 
do more work than he is paid for. 
Teachers’ job does not end with the 
end of school hours but they should 
feel pleasure whenever students 
approach them for any sort of help. 
Most children are faithful. 

Teachers are many but the inspired 
are few. 

Teachers are big failures if they 


cannot command respect from the 
students. 
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A school teacher is likely to remain 
as a school teacher for the whole 
of his life. 

Dictatorial attitude of the Principal 
annoys the teacher in school. 
Teachers enjoy no facilities for 
future studies. 

School teaching is made a hell be- 
cause of undue interference of the 
Principal. 

One has to remain a school teacher 


because of his poor academic career. 
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A SAMPLE OF [TEMS IN DIFFERENT PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


True-False Items 


1. 
2. 


8. 


4. 


5. 


If a triangle is equilateral, it is also equiangular. 

In a siphon, thé difference of the water pressures 
in the two arms causes the water to flow. 

In a right-angled triangle, the hypotenuse is shorter 
than any median. 

Permanent teeth may be diseased even before they 
appear in the mouth. 

Adjectives qualify nouns only. 

Cash is debited for all cash received. 

The Reserve Bank of India is a private share- 
holders’ Bank. 

India exports over-90% of her annual produce of 
mica. 

There is no difference between a bill and law. 
India is a permanent member of the United Nations. 
Australia is in the northern hemisphere, 
Civilizations of the Aryans of the Vedic Age and 
Epic Age diflered much. 


Completion Items 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


OOD Kn 


A straight line drawn 


Weight of a body is equal to its mass multiplied by 
I xcb rT E mls ss v ss 


By the application of dry heat, starch 
into... 


e-an ran after the thief. 
Obedience. He does not 


T/F 
T/F 
T/F 
T/F 
T/F 
T/F 
T/F 
T/F 
T/F 
T/F 
T/F 


T/F 


across a set of given lines is 


is converted 
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Tasmania is parted from Australia by..................... strait. 
The oldest of all the Vedas is..................... 
In the War of American Independence,.................. was 


the general of American armies. 


Multiple Choice Items 


1. 


The stability of a body is increased by 

( ) a. lowering its C. G. 

( ) b. raising its C. G. 

( ) €. decreasing its weight. 

( ) d. decreasing the base support. 

If (a + b) = 5 and ab = 6, then a’ + b? is equal to...(...... jl 

(a) 95 (b) 19 (c) 18 (d) 20. 

In Ferril Oxide (FO:O:) the valency of iron is 

(a) two 

——(b) three 

(c) four 

—(d) five. 

The person who writes a Promissory Note is known as the 

(a) Payee (b) Maker (c) Endorsee (d) Endorser 

(e) Drawer. 

Among the coal-producing countries of the world, India 

ranks: 

(a) Third (b) Seventh (c) Tenth (d) Fourth. 

Singapore is an important port, because : 

(a) It is a natural harbour. 

(b) Itis in the hands of the Britishers. 

(c) It is located between the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean on an important trade route. 

(d) Foreigners have settled there. 

Blood from vein 

( )a. Is dark red. 

( ) b. Issues from the side of the wound further from 

the heart. 


( )c. Spurts out in jets. 
( ) d. Issues from the side of the wound nearer to the 


heart. 
()e Fléws in a steady continuous stream. 
A person who tries again and again is 
strong, persevering, healthy, energetic. 
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He loved me (more, much, many) than anything (other, 

another, else) in the world. 

Sovereignty is one of the most essential elements of 

(1) The President. (2) Prime Minister, (3) State, 

(4) Governor, (5) Home Minister. 

A buffer state is ( ) 1. A small neutral state between 
two greater states to prevent 
direct clashes between them. 

2. A small state which is subject 
to a bigger state. 

3. A state having republican gov- 
ernment. 

4. A big state lying between two 
small. states, 

During the reign of Harsh Vardhan, India was visited by : 

l. Chanakya 

2. Fahian 

3. Hieun Tsang 
4. Megasthenes. 


Matching Items 


—— 
— 


B 
) a. The side opposite to the right- 
angle of a right-angled triangle 1, Altitude 
( )b. A line which forms a 90 degree 
angle with another line, 2. Bisector 
( )c. A line from vertex to the middle 
point of the opposite side of a 
triangle. 3. Chord 
) d. A line that divides an angle into 
two equal parts. 4. Diameter 
)e A line which joins opposite 
angular points of a quadrilateral. 5. Diagonal 
6. Hypotenuse 
T. Locus 
8. Median 
9. Perpendicular 
A B 
4. The outer layer of skin is 1. Thyroid 
b. The coloured part of eye is 2. Auditory 
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c. The ductless gland, which lies in 
the front of neck is 


3 
4 
5. Cementani 
6. 
7. 
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. Optic 
. Epiderms 


d. The nerve, which carries messages 
to the brain is . Choroid 
. Sclera. 
A B 
a. Dishearten 1. Anecdote 
b. Courteously 2. Death-rate 
c. Hatred 8. Discharge 
d. Story 4. Discourage 
€. Mortality 5. Ill-will 
f. Emphatic 6. Strong 
7. Inattentive 
8. Politely 
Names Events 
a. Kanishka l. The siege of Arcot 
b. Chandra Gupta 2. Revival of Sanskrit litera- 
Vikramaditya ture 
c. Alauddin Khilji 8. Construction of the 
Jamuna Canal 
d. Firoz Shah 4. The split of Buddhists 


into two sects 


e. Dalhousie 
f. Wellesley 


go-nigogm 


Some other types of items 
Underline the word or phrase which means most nearly 


1. 


the same as the word in italics. 


Plunder of Devgiri 
The doctrine of lapse 
Final defeat of Tippu 
Invasion of Timur 


He came and begged his master to forgive him. 
reward, discharge, punish, pardon, obey. 
Underline the one that does not belong to the group : 


Arabia, Iraq, Mongolia, Deccan. 


Below are given four events. Read these carefully and 
then give the order in which the events took place. You 
are required to write your answer in the bracket given 


on the right side. 
A. The Battle of Panipat. 


B. Timurs invasion of Northern India. 
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C. Ghazani's invasion of Northern India. 
D. The battle between Alexander and Raja Porus on 
the banks of the river Jhelum. (D CB A) 


Examples of Some Achievement Test items from one Study! 
Multiple Choice Type 


l. Akbar's success in pro- 1. Conquests and annexations; 
moting the cause of the 2. revenue administration, 
Hindu-Muslim ^ Unity 8. remitting Jaziya and other 
was due to the policy taxes; 
of 4. religious tolerance; 


5. appointing capable ministers. 
2. Aurangzeb failed to l. The Mughal army had be- 
defeat Shivaji because come unmanageable; 

2. the Marathas were experts in 
guerrilla warfare; 

3. the Mughals had no navy; 

4. the Mughal generals were 
treacherous; 


5. the command of the Mughal 
army was not in his hands. 
8. Dalhousie’s chief pur- . Extend English domination 
pose in adopting the over all States; 
doctrine of lapse was to encourage the spread of 
Christianity; 

8. increase the trade of East 
India Company; 

4. abolish titles and rights of 
royalty; 

5. challenge the Hindu Law 
which recognized the right 
of adoption. 

Another Variety in Multiple Choice Type 

1. How have the Himala- l. There have been a barrier 
yas influenced the his. between India and China. 
tory of India? 2. The wider passes in the west 
18. N. Saraf: "Construction and Standardization of an achievement 


test in Indian History for class XI of the High 
in gher Secondary Schools of 
Delhi.” Ph.D. Thesis Delhi University, 1963, d 


M 


to 
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Recall Type 


- ef the Himalayas facilitated 


the foreign invasions. 


. Cultural contacts with the 


Asiatic countries and China 
could not be established. 


. It became impossible for the 


Indian rulers to extend em- 
pire to Central Asia. 


. The possession of the Gange- 


tic plain made rich by the 
rivers flowing from the Hima- 
layas, became the aim of the 
invaders. 


1. Who was the chief deity of the Indus 


Valley People? 


2. During whose reign was the first 


Buddhist Council called? 


8. Name the poet who lived during the 
time of Sultan Mahmud of Gazni. Bie eode sdtosi Men ae 
4. The Tughlak empire came to an end 


with the invasion of 


5. The Ain-I-Akbari was completed by 


Matching Type 
Column A 
Philosopher 
Dramatist 
Poet Laureate 
Physician 
Mathematician 
Politician 


Qa oy a 


True-False Type 


Column B 
Nagarjuna 
Charaka 
Bana 
Divakarmitra 
Brahmagupta 
Kalidasa 
Aryabhatta 
Chanakya 
Harishena 
Asvaghosha 


TOBAGO > 


A paragraph given and then questions (like the following) 


follow: 
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Buddhism has undergone 
considerable transformation 
during Kanishka's time. 
Kanishka was a follower of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 
Ashoka preached the new 
form of Buddhism. 
Hinayan was the new form 
of Buddhism. 


PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 


Do you usually seek sug- 
gestions from others? 

Is your health better or 
poorer than the average 
for your age? 

Do you get discouraged 
easily? 

Would you feel very self- 
conscious if you had to 
volunteer an idea to start 
a discussion among a 
group of people? 

Do you day-dream frequ- 
ently? 

I think most people would 
lie to get ahead. 

A windstorm terrifies me. 
My hardest battles 
with myself. 

Peter is a big, strong boy 
who can beat any of the 
other boys in a fight. Am I 
just like him? 

To write stories, 

Having people take me for 
older than I am. 
Pretending to be the hero 
or heroine in a movie, 


are 


True False Does not 
tell 
Yes No ? 
Yes No P 
Yes No P 
Yes No T 
Yes No [d 
True False Cannot Say. 


True False Cannot Say. 


True False Cannot Say. 
Yes No ? 
Like Indifferent Dislike. 
Like Indifferent Dislike. 
Like Indifferent Dislike. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Helping to get meals ready 
at home. Like Indifferent Dislike. 
Dancing or singing or tell- 
ing stories to amuse a 
group. Like Indifferent Dislike. 
Which alternative is most, and which least, irritating: 
People who (a) Laugh at you. 

(b) Are sarcastic to you. 

(c) Gossip about you. 
(a) I wish I didn’t have so many aches and pains. 
(b) I wish I wouldn’t keep changing my mind. 
Would you prefer to hear a series of popular lectures on 
(a) the progress and needs of social service work in the 

cities of your part of the country or 

(b) contemporary painters? 


Some Items from a Needs Inventory? 


ps $9 35 


I wish I did not have to remain by myself so much. 

I wish I liked more people. 

I wish I felt that I really belonged in my school group. 
I wish more children in my neighbourhood were friend- 
lier to me. 

I wish I had more friends. 

I wish I could be more sure that my father will have a 
good job. 

I wish L could have money of my own to spend as I please. 
I wish our family could afford to give each other presents. 
I wish I could do my own work with less help from others. 
I wish I could think of the right things to say. 


INTEREST INVENTORIES 


Do you like to operate an adding machine better than 
(two other activities)? 


27. L. Judge: "An Investigation into the use of group discussion as 
a technique towards solving some problems of adolescents and pre- 
adolescents." M.Ed., Delhi University, 1968, Appendix 3. 
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2. Like least Like most 


(a) Develop new varieties of flowers. 
(b) Conduct advertising campaign 

for florists. 
(c) Take telephone orders in a 

florist shop. 


8. Groups of Activities to Check from 
(i) Creative-Scientific 
(ii) Technical 
(iii) Production manager 
(iv) Uplift 
(v) Musician 
(vi) Certified Public Accountant 
(vii) Business Detail 
(viii) Business contact 
(ix) Sub-professional technical 
(x) Verbal 
(xi) President of manufacturing concern. 


Some items from a Vocational Interest Check List 


Like Indifferent Dislike 


1. To be the head of a big firm 

or government department or 

any other institution Í; I D 
2. To be a pilot and learn to 

fly an aeroplane in different 

atmospheric conditions. L I D 
8. To use a microscope to see 

how tiny forms of life look 

like and to make drawings of 


them. L I D 


*Man Singh: “An Investigation into the Vocational Interests of class 
VIII children and vocational aspirations of their parents.” M.Ed. Disserta- 
tion, Delhi University, 1969, Appendix B. 


10. 


4. 
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To study carefully radio pro- 
grammes, concerts and make 
critical appraisals of them. 
To paint pictures or sketch 
landscapes to show beauty of 
form or colour. 


To supervise the work done 
by others and to get the ma- 
ximum work out of them. 
To look after the engine and 
fittings of an aeroplane in 
order to keep it in perfect 
working condition 

To break open or dissect in- 
Sects or small animals to see 
how they are made. 

To take part in or lead orches- 
tra, band, chorus, or some 
musical performances. 

To make attractive design or 
posters for advertising. 


ATTITUDE SCALES 


communism). 


Like Indifferent Dislike 


L I D 
L I D 
L I D 
L I D 
L I D 
L I D 
L I D 


Thurstone Method: (Scale for measuring attitude towards 


Communism is the solution to our economic problems. 


Give Russia another twenty years or so and you'll see 
that communism can be made to work. 


Workers can hardly be blamed for advocating commu- 


nism. 


Both the evils and benefits of communism are greatly 


exaggerated. 


I am not sure that communism solves the problems of 


capital and labour. 
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6. If a man has the vision and the ability to acquire pro- 


perty, he ought to be allowed to enjoy 


it himself, 


7. Police are justified in shooting down communists. 
Likerts Technique 


1. To study morale-optimistic or 


depression of the 1930’s, 


Strong- Agree Un- Dis. Strongly 
ly de- agree Dis- 
Agree cided agree 
SA A U D SD 
SA A U D SD 
SA A U Dp SD 
SAL GA XS qp SD 
SA A U p SD 
SA A U D SD 


pessimistic outlook during 


It is difficult to 
clearly these days. 
Itis difficult to say the right 
thing at the right time, 


A man should be willing to 
sacrifice everything for his 
family. . 

A person should obey only 
those laws which 
reasonable, 


think 


seem 


Legislatures are too ready 
to pass laws to curb busi- 
ness freedom, 


A man can learn more by 
Working four years than by 


going to high schools. 
E ——À 


2. The Scale of Belief of t 
tion 
A Ua D We should buy forei 
When American 
able. 
A U Dp 


In these days of ¢ 
dence, it is desirab 
from other nations 


he Progressive Education Associa- 


£n products only 
goods are not avail- 


conomic inter-depen- 
le that we buy goods 


5. 


Q) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Self Concent Inventory* 


Very -A little Not 
much like me like me 
like me 


I am a person who 


1. 


[Se 


10. 


4 Malati Mattu : 


can handle problems with tact 


. cannot do anything well 


can present points clearly and 
logically 


. does not cry easily 


. does not remember things 


easily 


. teels lonely quite often 
. finds myself confused 


. gets angry easily 


gives help to anyone who asks 


has many friends. 


“A Study of Self-concept of Teacher-trainees and Their 


Effectiveness as Teachers.” M.Ed., Delhi University, 1968. Appendix II. 
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(äi) Some Items from a Problem Check-List* 


A c WN HM 


Not at To some 
all extent 


. Being shy 
. Being ill too often 
. Poor handwriting 


. Not telling parents 


anything 


. Living too far from 


school 


. Attracted to the opposite 


sex 


. Awkward in meeting 


people 


8. Being afraid of God } 


9. Being lazy 


10. 


Lacking in leadership 
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Very 
much 


(iv) Questionnaire (Open end type)—used in the same study 


(The questions refer to problems that are often troubling 
girls of your age.) 


1. Write down any five questions to which you would 


like answers. 


2. Give five problems that cause you most worry or 


anxiety. 


8. Write down five things on which your parents do not 


agree with you. 


6 Anne Fox: “An Investigation into the Use of the Group Discussion 
Technique as an Approach to Solving Some Problems of Adolescent Girls". 
M.Ed., Delhi University, 1966. 6a Ibid. 
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. What five things would cause you to fee] ashamed? 
. What five things will make you feel afraid? 

- Write ten sentences about yourself. 

Write ten sentences about your family. 


- Write ten sentences about your friends. 


o 0omuos ss 


- Write ten sentences about your teachers. 
10. Write ten sentences about your hopes and fears. 
11. Write ten sentences about your studies, 


12. Write five sentences on what you talk with your 
friends. 


13. Write five sentences on what you think about having 
boy friends. : 


14. Write five sentences on how you feel being a girl, 


(v) Sample of Semi-Projective items 
Sentence — Completion? 


Complete the sentences (within the given Space) 


l My friends are? — —— Žž 
2. Life is 


"R. N. Deo: “A Comparative Study of Group Norms and Attitudes to 
Life and People of Adolescent Boys of the Government Schools and the 


Public Schools.” M.Ed. Dissertation, Delhi University, 1971. 
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(vi) Direction of Perception Technique 


Some items from questionnaire? 


Statements 


. Mohan studies his 
books and does his 
homework with his 
radio tuned on. 


m 


2. Sunil is sick of his 
books and will be very 
happy when he can 
get rid of them. 


3. Ravis father encour- 
ages him and helps 
him in his studies. 


A 


. Friendship between 
boys and girls need 
not lead to marriage. 


E 


Kant always wishes 
that he were a girl. 


Questions 


How many boys of X class 
would be doing so? 


Many Notso many A few 


Many Notso many A few 


Parents of how many boys 
act like Ravi's father? 
Many Notso many A few 


How many boys think so? 
Many 50% A few 


How many boys wish like 
Kant? 


Many 50 % A few 


8M. N. Mehta: “An Investigation into the Group Norms of Adoles- 


cents." M.Ed., Delhi University, 1967. 
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(cii) An Inventory into Study Habits of Mathematics — 
Some Items : 


Rarely Sometimes Often 
or or 


never always 

(a) Do you keep a study 
schedule? 

(b) Do you discuss study 
schedule with your 
parents? 

(c) Do you stick to your 
study schedule? 

(d) Do you fix your study 
goals in the study of 
mathematics? 

(e) Do you set aside 
sometime for recrea- 
tional activities/home 
affairs while planning 
your time schedule for 
the study of maths? 

(f) Do you start your 
studies at the 
Scheduled time? 


(viii) Sociometric Test for Teacher-Pupil relationship" 


1. Suppose you were to appoint three Monitors in the class. 
Please name in order of preference those upon whom 
your choice would fall: 

First Preference — ——— 
Second Preference  — 
Third Preference —____ 


? J. P. Kausal: “An Investigation into t 
ment in Mathematics and Study Habit 
Secondary Classes." 

TS. P. Anand: “A Study of Teacher-Py 


Dil relationship in Higher 
Secondary Schools in Delhi." Ph.D. Thesis, Delhi University, Appendix 9. 


he Relationship between Achieve- 
s of the Students of the Higher 
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2. In your class, in the selection of monitors, please name 
three students whom you think you would dislike 
to appoint as monitors : 

First Dislike 
Second Dislike 
Third Dislike 
(8 situations — 6 items in all) 


(ix) Some Items from a Sociometric Test for Student— 
Student Relationship" 
1. If you are allowed to sit in the class with one of your 


classmates of your own choice, please name them in 
order of your preference: 


First Preference 
Second Preference 
Third Preference 


2. If you have your own choice to sit in the class with one 
of your classmates, please name the students with whom 


you would dislike to sit: 
First Dislike 


Second Dislike 
Third Dislike 


(8 situations — 6 items in all the Test) 


(x) Some Items (10 items in all) from a Check List for 
Students (about teachers)" 
1. He treats us just like his own sons/daughters or bro- 
- thers/ sisters. 
2. He always thinks of our welfare. 
3. He assigns too much home task to us. 
4. He performs his duties very well. 
5. He readily confesses his mistakes in front of the students, 


ns, P. Anand: Ibid, Appendix 12. 
125, P. Anand, Ibid, Appendix 15. 
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(xi) Some (10 items in all) from a Rating Scale of 
Characteristics of Students for Teachers? 


1. In your view How much does each one of the following 
students work? 


Sl Name of the Works Works Usually Rarely Shirks 
No. student very hard works works work 
hard 


tj coto p 


————————MHÓMT 


2. To what extent do you find each one of these students 
obedient? 


Chus) ee em I RUNECUT a A MI em. ac op id ae 
SL Name of the Very Obedient Sometimes Dis- Very 
No. student obedient obedient obedient Dis- 

: obedi- 


ent 
ese 


8. If you were to describe the behaviour of everyone of 
these students, how would you describe it? 


SI Name of the Very Well Average Not Rude 
No. student well behaved well 


behaved behaved 
——————— 


B5. P. Anand, Ibid, Appendix 14. 
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(xii) Some Items (80 items in all) from a Job Satisfaction Scale 
for Teachers* e 


SA A.U. D. SD 


1. Thank God, I am a teacher. 

2. Teachers can determine the 
future of a nation. 

3. Teaching is a respectable job. 

4. Everybody is fit for a teaching 
job. 

5. Teaching profession is better 
than other professions in 
several respects. 


(xiii) An Example of *directions in an Attitude Scale* 


Directions for the Judges for sorting the statements. 


(a) ..-.- 
(b); «» e «2 


() I H HI IV V vi vil VII IX X XI 
ESL A ee er ee ae 


This is a scale with 11 parts denoted by the Roman 
numbers, I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VIL VIII, IX, X, XIina 
regular order. Write I to the left of the code numbers of 
the statements in the space meant for it which according 
to your judgment express the “most favourable” attitude. 
Put the number VI to the left of those statements which 
express a ‘Neutral’ position. And write the number XI 
with those statements which express the “most unfavour- 


ug, P. Anand: Ibid, Appendix 17C. 

15 Zile Singh Chhikara : “A Comparative Study of the Attitudes of the 
Children of Government Servants and the Children of the Self-employed 
Persons towards Central Govemment Service.” M.Ed. Dissertation, Delhi 
University, 1971, Appendix A. 
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able" attitude. In between these categories lie other cate- 
Eories in order of their ‘favourableness’ and ‘unfayourable- 
ness’ of the attitudes expressed. And thus write the cate- 
gories to the code numbers of the statements. 


(d) This scale is not measuring your attitude and opinion. 
And so your judgment should not be affected by them. 


(e) .... (B ... 


APPENDIX D 
A List or ResEAnCH Projects unpER NCERT 


(i) A List of Research Projects completed/in progress under 


the Scheme of Grant-in-Aid for Approved Research Projects in 
Education (NCERT)! 


di, 


Judicial Review and Education—Study in Trends (com- 
pilation of volume on the Supreme Court and State High 
Courts’ decisions relating to educational matters), Indian 
Law Institute, New Delhi. 

An Investigation into the Organizational and Administra- 
tive Factors which affect Achievement of pupils in Secon- 
dary Schools, Department of Education, Kerala Univer- 
sity, Kerala (Trivandrum). 

An Enquiry into the Work Load of Teachers and Condi- 
tions of work necessary for Quality Teaching. The SITU 
Council of Educational Research, Madras. 

Construction and Standardization of Achievement Tests 
for Class VIII (Social Studies)—State Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Government of Kerala, Kerala (Trivan- 
drum). 

Construction and Standardization of Achievement Tests 
for Class VIII (Mathematics)—State Bureau of Educational 
Research, Government of Kerala, Kerala (Trivandrum). 

Construction and Standardization of Achievement Tests 
for Class VIII (General Science)—State Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Government of Kerala, Kerala (Trivan- 
drum). 

Effectiveness of Board and University Examinations and 
Suggestions for their improvement, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur. 


Rises 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, Future De- 


vel 


pment of the NCERT, Report of the Review Committee, 1969. 


Appendix IL p. 79.85. 
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10. 


1l. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


l7. 


18. 
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An Investigation into Basic Vocabulary of Elementary 
Schools of Standards I to VII of Mysore, State Education 
Bureau, Mysore. 

Experimental Study of the syllabus of Primary Classes 


Grade I to VI in Single-Teacher Schools, G. K. Institute 
of Rural Education, Gargoti. 


Construction and Standardization of Achievement Tests 
in Hindi for Ist Standard for Marathi Speaking Students 


from Rural Areas of Vidarbha Region—Janta College of 
Education, Chanda. 


Construction and Standardization of performance tests of. 
Intelligence for age-group 3 to 10 of U.P. KCK. College, 
Moradabad. 

A survey of the facilities available to Students and Tea- 
chers for study and work in the Higher Secondary Schools 
of West Bengal, Department of Statistics, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Calcutta. 

A Follow-up Service Study of Trainee-Teachers. Thiag- 
raja College of Preceptors, Madurai. 

A Psychological Analysis of Factors associated with suc- 


cess and failure in University Education, Allahabad 
University, Allahabad, 


A Study of the present set-up of the intramural and 
inter-school competition in games. Government College 
of Physical Education, Sri Kanteerava Stadium, Banga- 
lore-95. 

An Experiment in Continuation Education for Children 


leaving Grade IV after the Compulsory Age limit, G. K. 
Institute of Rural Education, Gargoti. 


An Investigation into the predictive potentialities of 
S.S.C.E. Scores and to prepare Selection Tests for various 
university courses, Secondary Teachers’ Training College, 
Sardar Vallabhabhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh Vidya Nagar, 
Gujarat, 

A study of conformity and deviation among adolescents 


from a socio-psychological stand-point. Faculty of Educa- 
tion & Psychology, M. S. University, Baroda. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
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To determine the Basic Vocabulary of Children between 
the Age-group 6 to 14 from class I Elementary to Class 
VIII in Middle schools in eight districts of Vidarbha. 
University Training College, Nagpur. 

To compare the performance of the candidates at the 
Matriculation level with the corresponding performance 
at the Intermediate and Degree Level and thereby to 
study the prognostic value of the School Leaving Exami- 
nation marks. D, S. Training College, for Women, Feroze- 
pur, Punjab. 

A Critical Survey of Social Education Programmes and 
Procedures in Kaira District. Secondary Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Sardar Vallabhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh 
Vidya Nagar, Gujarat. 

Survey of Adults’ Reading Needs and Interests, Mysore 
State Adult Education Council, Madras. 

Factors that determine the continuance of Girls Education 
of the Higher Secondary Level in Meerut District, 
N.A.S. College, Meerut. . 

A study of common Language Difficulties (In English) 
of Secondary School Children. Government Training Col- 
lege, Trivandrum. 

Preparation of Thematic Papers on various aspects where- 
by Sociolagy can contribute in the Field of Education. 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 

Construction and Standardization of a Battery of Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests. College of Educational Psychology 
and Guidance, Jabalpur. 

A Conceptual analysis of falling educational standards. 
Department of Psychology and Philosophy, University of 
Lucknow, Lucknow. 


A diagnostic Study of the aptitudes of College Students. 
University College of Arts and Commerce, Osmania Uni- 
versity, Hyderabad. 


Caste and Educational Institutions. Department of Socio- 
logy, Karnatak University, Dharwar. 
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37. 


39. 


41. 
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An evaluation of the curriculum offered for the B.Sc. 
(Home Science) course. Lady Irwin College, New Delhi. 


An Experiment in Teaching in Single Teacher Schools in 
Rural Areas. G. K. Institute of Rural Education, Gargoti. 
Construction of Diagnostic Test in Arithmetic for VI, VII, 


VIII classes of Agra Dist. B. R. College of Education, 
Agra. 


Survey of Educationally backward children within the 
age-group of 3 plus to 18 plus years in the schools of 
Nagpur. University Training College, Nagpur. 

The significant correlates of Secondary School Failure. 
Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur. 

Standardization of plan and layout for School buildings 
with reference to Northern India. University of Roorkee, 
Roorkee, 
A study of the gifted children. A. 
Navrangpura Ahmedabad. 


Study of Child-behaviour and Child-growth and function- 
al vocabulary of pre-school children. The S. I, T. U. Coun- 
cil of Educational Research, Roberstsonpet, Raja Anna- 
malaipuram, Madras-98. 

A study of the factors which effect motivation for adult 
learning. Research Training and Production Centre, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, New Delhi. 

Longitudinal study of 
development of a small 
Ahmedabad. 


A study of the educational problems of Scheduled Castes. 
Department of Sociology, Karnatak University, Dharwar-3. 
An Enquiry into the provision of "Teaching facilities 
for English (Equipment, Aid, Methodology) at the X 
Standard level in Mysore State, M.E.S. Teachers College, 
Malleswaram, Bangalore, 

Construction and Standardization of Intelligence Tests for 


age 5 to adult for Teluga speaking Population. Univer- 


sity College of Education, Osinania University, Hydera- 
bad-7, 


G. Teachers’ College, 


educational, social and emotional 
group of children. B, M. Institute, 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
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Talent Search. Head of the Dept. of Applied Psychology, 
University of Bombay, Bombay. 

A survey of academic achievement, reasoning ability and 
memory in relation to achievement in English among 
High School pupils attending English medium Schools in 
and around Calcutta. St. Xaviers College, Extension 
Services Unit 3, Park Street, Calcutta-6. 

Teachers role in the Indian Secondary School System, 
study as reviewed by parents, pupils, school administra- 
tors and teachers themselves in an Indian Town. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh Vidya Nagar, Distt. 
Kaira, Gujarat. 

Patterns of Social Recruitment and Occupational choice 
in an Apex Educational Institution, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

Research in Examinations. Bureau of Education Research 
—Ewing Christian College, Allahabad. 

An Investigation into the Psychological Determinants of 
Indiscipline among the school going students of the Cal- 
cutta Metropolis. Council of Social and Psychological 
Research, P. 277-287, Bangur Avenue, Calcutta-23. 
Identification of gifted adolescents and a study of their 
characteristics. Education Department, Punjab Univer- 
sity, Chandigarh. 

Preparation of word-list for Kannada, Mysore State 
Adult Education Council, Mysore. 

Research Project on Sociology of Education. Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 

‘Examination Reform’ Govt. Hr. Sec. School Dhansa, 
Delhi. 

The Impact of Bilinguism on the progress of children in 
Primary Schools. G. K. Institute of Rural Education, 
Gargoti. 

Socio-economic background of married women students 
in the University and their educational problems (with 
special reference to the SNDT Univercty.. SNDT Women's 
University, Bombay- 
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55. An experiment on the effectiveness of improved well de- 
fined essays over traditional essays in Gujarati language. 
The New Arts College, Vallabh Vidya Nagar. 


l (ii) List of Research Projects undertaken by the Departments 
of. the National Institute of Education with partial financial 
assistance from the U. S. Office of Health, Education and 
Welfare.” 


NIE-HEW PROJECTS 


1. A Survey of Secondary Schools in Dept. of Field Ser- 
India. vices. 


2. Achievement Motive in High Dept. of Psychologi- 
Schools and Training for it. cal Foundations, 


3. Scholastic Aptitude Test in Hindi 


Dept. of Psychologi- 
at two levels of school Education. 


cal Foundations, 
4. Evaluative Criteria for Inspection Dept. of Field Ser- 


and Supervision of Secondary vices, 
Schools. 


5. Wastage and Stagnation in Prim 


ary, Dept. of Educational 
Middle and Secondary Schools. 


Administration, 
6. Survey of Achievement in Mathe- 


matics at three levels of School 
Education, 


Dept. of Psychologi- 
cal Foundations, 


7. A Study of Costs of Education in Dept. of Educational 
India during *he period 1961-62, Administration. 

8. Identification and 
Talent in Elementary 
Schools, 


Incidence of 


Dept of Psychologi- 
and Secondary 


cal foundations, 


9. Curriculum for Teaching of Mathe. 


Dept. of Curriculum 
matics in Higher Secondary Schools, 


and Evaluation, 


* NCFRT, Ibid, Appendix fit 
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(iii) List of Research Projects undertaken by the Depart- 
ments of the National Institute of Education? 


Educational Survey Unit 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Second All India Educational Survey 

Survey of Junior Technical Schools 

Survey of Institutions Training Instructors for Physical 
Education. 


Department of Curriculum and. Evaluation 


4. 


5. 


Cost of Education at the Elementary Stage as incurred 
by parents—A pilot study. 

An evaluative study of correlated lessons developed in 
Basic Training Institutes. 

A comparative study of integrated syllabi. 

An intensive study of the problems of elementary educa- 
tion in the area served by Govt. Middle School, Misrod 
(Dist. Sehore, MP). 


' A pilot study of single teacher schools in Rajasthan. 


An intensive study of the Elementary Teachers’ Training 
Institutions in West Bengal. 


Department of Psychological Foundations 


10. 


: ll. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


Developmental Norms for Pre-school Children (25 to 5 
years) 

A survey of problems of Urban High School Pupils in 
India. 

Stabilization of abilities and interests in Indian students. 
Critical Review of Allocation Procedures at the End of 
the Delta Class. 

Factors affecting Career Choices of Adolescents. 

A Study of Class VIII Annual Examination Marks as a 
Predictor of Success in Higher Secondary Schools. 


3 NCERT, Ibid, Appendix III 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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A Study of the self-concept of Bright Underachieving 
High School Males. 

A Project on Sociometry to Demonstrate the utility of 
Sociometric techniques in classroom settings. 

A survey of Technical Potential at the Delta Class in 
local schools. 

A validation Study in the Selection of Teacher Trainees 
for the Two-year course in Govt. Co-Educational Tea- 
cher Training Institute, Delhi. 

Development of a Differential Educational Programme 
for Academically Superior Children, 


A Case Study of Educational Development in Rajasthan 
and Gujarat, 


22. A Study of Educational Norms and Changing Teacher 


23. Socio-economic Background of Pup 


24. Studies on Personality Adjustment and 


25. 


26. 


Behaviours Through Feedback. 


ils in Higher Secon- 
dary Examination of the Delhi Board. 


Learning among, 


Pupils of Higher Secondary Schools. 


Schools, 


Some aspects of student unrest, 


Department of Teacher Education, 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Second National 
Elementary Level. 
Second National 
Secondary Level, 


Survey of Teacher Education at the 


Survey of Teacher Education at the 


Study of Elementary School Te 
shahr) (UP) 1965-66, their qualific. 


A Survey of the paucity of trained teachers in the higher 
Secondary schools of Delhi 
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82. A Survey of books written by Indian authors and used 
in training institutions, both at secondary and elementary 
level. 

83. Study of Self-Actualization in Work of Teacher Educa- 
tors. 

84. A Study of the Socio-economic status and Motivation for 
Teaching of the Teacher Trainees at the Central Institute 
of Education, Delhi. 

85. A comparative study of the Evaluation Procedures in 
Secondary Training Institutions. 

86. A Study of Wastage and Stagnation in Elementary Tea- 
cher Training Course. 

37. A Study to Assess the Effectiveness of Teacher Training 
Programmes. 

88. A Study of wastage during and after secondary teacher 
training. 

89. A Study of the Qualitative Improvement in Secondary 
Teachers Training Colleges in India during 1966-68. 

40. A Review of Researches in Teacher Education in India, 


Department of Audio-Visual Education 


41. Opinions of Teachers towards the barriers to use of A.V. 
aids in Teaching. 

42. A comparative study of Observing Surgical Operation 
through closed circuit Television with Direct Observa- 
tion. 

48. Investigation into factors restricting use of scientific films 
in schools with special reference to planning filmshows 
for physics students. 

44. A study of comprehension of visual symbols by the 
children of a primary school. 


Department of Adult Education & Tribal Education Unit 


45. A Pilot Enquiry on Village Meetirig Places. 


46. A Study on Village Meeting Places and Community (So- 
cial Education) Centres in Mehrauli Block, Delhi. 


65. 
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- An Assessment of Radio Rural Forums in Delhi State. 

. Reading Interests and Habits of Village People. 

. An evaluative study on television for Social Education, 

i Survey of Living Conditions of Children in Mehrauli 


Block. 


. Evaluation of Janata College, Alipur, Delhi State. 
. Health Habits of People in Sukhrali Village. 
- A Study of the Coverage of Social Education in Post- 


Graduate Teachers Training Colleges in India. 


- Collection of Twelve Case Studies in Methods of Work- 


ing with Village People. 


. Integrated Literacy Method. 
. Determination of Agricultural Education Needs of Out- 


of-School Rural Youth Engaged in Farming. 


- Identification of Educational Problems of the Sapras of 


Orissa. 


- Utilization of Financial Assistance Given by the Govt. of 


India to Tribal Students, 


- An Evaluation of Literacy Programme in Delhi, 
. Evaluation of Agricultural Television Pilot Project, Delhi. 
. Evaluation of Books for new Literates, 


. Survey of Existing Patterns of Approaches to Adult 


Literacy. 


- Methods of Food Storage in Some Villages in Delhi. 
» An Integrated Comparative Study of the Selected Tribal 


Communities living in Contiguous Areas, 
Developmental Needs of Tribal People. 


Department of Educational Administration 


66. 


67. 


A Study of the Administrative 
al Systems in Different States, 
Synchronizing School Vacations with Sowing and Harvest- 


ing Periods of Principal Crops in different States of the 
Indian Union. 


Organization of Education- 
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. A Comparative Study of Constitution and Functions of 


Boards of Secondary Education in India. 


. A Pilot Study on the Utilization of Plan-Expenditure for 


Libraries of Secondary Schools in Delhi. 


. A Comparative Study of Grantin-aid Rules for Aided 


Recognized Secondary Schools in Different States. 


. Comparative Study of Compulsory Education Acts. 


Administrative Organization of Educational Planning in 
India. 


. Educational Planning in India—Quality Vs. Quantity in 


School Education during the Third Plan. 


Department of Foundations of Education 


74. 


75. 


76. 


VT. 


78. 
79. 
80. 


Organizational and Administrative Aspects of education 
in USA, UK, Nepal and India—A comparative study. 

A study in Unit Cost of School Stage in India (Project 
No. 1). 

Historical Survey of Language (Medium of Instruction) 


Controversy. 
Major Problems of Indian Education—in historical Pers- 


pective. 
Pragmatism in Indian Education—Ancient Period. 


Values in Modern Indian Educational Thought. 
Traditional Values of the Indian Society and College 
Students. 


APPENDIX E—1 
A List OF Areas AND Topics or RESEARCH} 


1. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AN 
(a) Internal System 
1. Teacher-student Relations 


- Teacher-Management Relations 
Hostel 


- Library 
. Campus 
. Bureaucratic Organization 


- Different types of Schools 
- Teaching Shops. 


D Socio-Cu LTURAL SYSTEMS 


9 HO GO 


(b) Educational Institutions. in th 
l. In the context of village 
2. In the context of small town 
3. In the context of large cities 
4. In the context of Tribal Areas 


€ Context of Wider Society 


2. EDUCATION AND PoLrrics 


1. Education in the context of Democracy and the Feder- 
ral system (Centre-State relationship), 


2. Education and local and regional politics, 


8. EDUCATION anp Socrar CHANCE 
1. Study of changing values 
2. Problems of adolescence and child 
3. Problems posed by multi 


4. Education and Social 
Modernization. 


lingualism at various Jevels. 


Mobility, Secularization and 
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5. Content analysis of textbooks (e.g. Social Studies, 
Moral Science) 
6. Educational innovations and practices 


7. Educational elite in tribal areas 


4. STUDENT WORLD, TEACHERS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 
l. Student, groups of student organizations, student-tea- 

cher culture 

. Unions, Elections 

. Student unrest 

. Teacher and professional associations 

. Social background of teachers at different levels of 
education 

6. Patterns of curricular and co-curricular programmes 


ar oO t 


5, EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
l. Choice of a career; B.A. Pass 


2. Perspective planning in education 


6. MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Origin and management of schools 
3. Problems of affiliation, disaffiliation, creation of post- 
graduate centres, grants, recognition 
3. Structure and Functioning of governing bodies 


7. EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNING 

Age of admission 

. Dropouts 

Fees 

. Finance 

Examination System, impact of changes in Examina- 


aR CO qo S 


tion system 
. Courses, Textbooks, Medium of instruction 
. Government Bureaucracy 
Transition from school to university 
. Process of decision making in the University 


OMAD 
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10. Agencies involved in implementing educational pro- 
grammes. 


11. Organization and co-ordination of educational research; 
financing research 


8. Ams or EDUCATION 
l. Aims and values 
(a) Universal 
(b) Indian 
(c) Local 
2. Policy and decision-making in relation to education. 
The impact of present day education on values. 


Together with thc above, some Specific research proposals 
Were also made. These are mentioned below: 

A comparative study of the unitary universities and affiliating 
universities as socia] Systems, 

A study of the bases and functions of administrative hierar- 
chy in a school, college and university, 

A study of hostels as a sub-culture, 

A study of the role of teaching shops in the present educa- 
tional set-up. 

A study of the social Prestige and occupational entrance of 
the products of the various categories of schools, 

A comparative study of the status of P. 


caste hierarchy. 

A study of the inter-relationship between the school and So- 
ciety to focus on the study of Indian schools as soci 
mena in so far as it functions in terms of inter-re| 
between the sthool and the larg 
between: the school and the indi 


al pheno- 
lationship 
er society on one hand and 
viduals within the School on 


To investigate the dificulti 
process of switching over fro 
as medium of instruction. 


A study of learning of languages through modern linguistic 
methods. 


A socio-political study of the economically backward students. 


es to be encountered during the 
m English to Tegional languages 
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A study of the interference of one language with another. 

A study of social processes and their effect on the socio- 
emotional climate of the school. 

Effect of population growth, change and urbanization on 


schools. 
A study of the factors that stimulate or block the introduction 


of innovations in education. 
An ana]ysis of the courses and textbooks in various subjects 


at all levels. 
The role of an educational institution in fostering social 


change. 

A study of the attitudes of students and teachers towards 
educational bureaucracy. 

The development of norms for adolescent behaviour in Indian 


culture. 
‘An investigation into the effects of educational development 


in the village to answer the following: 

(i) How far has the acquisition of western education 
changed the structure of authority and power in the 
village? 

(ii) How far has the political socialization of the local 
people and polarization of local public opinion (if 
any) been initiated (and in what manner) through the 
actions and utterances of the educated youngmen 
of the village? 

(iii) Has the educational development of the village brought 
about a change (democratization) in the political cul- 


ture of the village? 
(iv) Has it or has it not been a source of economic well- 


being in the village? 

A study of the manner and extent to which the politics of 
one level correlates with the pattern of political power of an- 
other level, college with university; university with the state, 
high school with the district or state. 

A study of political socialization and involvement of college 
and university students. 

A study of different oral styles in the different language used 
in India, and the development of programmes of curricula to 
impart training. 
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A study of language achievement and its relationship to 
cognition. 

A. study of multilingualism and its positive and negative ef- 
fect bn cognition. 

A study of the teaching and learning of the mother-tongue- 
the second and third Indian languages and foreign languages. 

A study of the student-teacher relation in the background of 
the process of democratization, 

A study of various 
in student community, 

An investigation into the s 
himself, the students and the 


The effect of inequality of socio. 


economic and cultural back- 
grounds on student discipline. 


A study of vocational aspirations, and mobility of college 
teachers, 

A study of the relationship between Education and Employ- 
ment market, 


A study of the comparative employment potentialities of the 
first and the second degree holders, . 


A study of the employment aspirations and fulfilments—a 
study i 


In manpower potential and its absorption, 


A comparative study of the changing balance between the 


Manpower Tequirements, the educational Pyramids and the 
salary structure in a developing country, 
A study of 8rants-in-aids. 
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A study of the criteria for the establishing, upgrading and 
down-grading of schools and colleges. 

A study of the composition and functions of Board of|Sec- 
ondary Education, their relationship with the State Edudation 
Departments, State Universities and other Departments. ' 

A study of the home influence on school life. 

A study of the factors that facilitate or block the implementa- 
tion of educational policies formulated. 

To investigate into the present position of academic standards 
and to suggest measures to maintain and improve them. 

A study of the role of student organizations in University 
Administration. 

A comparativé study of the per capita cost in Education in 
different colleges and departments of Universities. 

A study of the conditions determining admission in the Uni- 
versities. 

An analysis of the present system of examination in vogue 
in the universities and to suggest reforms. 

A comparative study of the school leavers and university 
graduates in regard to their professional equipment, job satis- 
faction and adjustment in life. 

A study of Educational changes in occupational pattern. 

An investigation into the role of education in socio-economic 
development of a small compact area. 

A study of optimum utilization of fully trained professional 
manpower in education. 

A study of the extent and form of public participation (local 
support) available for educational development programmes. 

A study of the demand for different types, levels and stan- 
dards of education by economic and social status groups. 

A comparative study of the existing Education Acts. 

A study of regional disparities in the field of education. 

A comparative study of experiments in institutional planning 

A study of the scope and implementation of tutorial systems 
at the under-graduate and post-graduate levels. 

A study of objectives, adequacy and administration of finan- 


cial assistance to students. 
A study of measurement of educational excellence of affiliated 


colleges. 
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A study of productivity of university administrative expendi- 
ture. 

A study of the determinants of educational policies, 

The concept of a philosophy of life needed for modern India 
and the steps to give it a practical shape. 

Evaluation of educational goals at all levels of education in 
order to develop a national system of education. 

A study of course objectives definition, &wareness and rea- 
A study of the concept of a university, 
An enquiry into the rise and develo 


education to Produce good citizens to 
Promote individua] development, 


A study of the relationships between the different aspects of 
learning, 


m time to time in relation to our political, 
social and historical situations, 


APPENDIX E—II 


A List or PROPOSALS FOR RESEARCH’ 


l. An enquiry into the utility of departmental circulars that 


18. 


are sent to schools and their consequences in respect of 
the responsibilities of the school personnel. 

An investigation into the maintenance of school records 
with a view to rationalize them. 

An investigation into the work-load of the teachers and 
its bearing on their teaching efficiency. 

A survey of the physical facilities of schools (building play- 
ground etc) with regard to their adequacy and their 
effective use. 

A study of the effects of transfers and appointments of the 
teaching staff in schools. 

A study into the problem of the best utilization of the 
teaching staff of schools in terms of subjectwise adjust- 
ments and division of work as against the present arrange- 
ment in terms of Trained-Graduate-Teachers and Post- 
Graduate-Teachers. 

A study of the work load of principals and vice-principals. 
How far the provisions of the Education Code relating to 
teachers and principals are implemented. 

A survey of the essential services in the school, sanitation, 
drinking water, health, light etc. 

The concept of supervision as visualized by the inspecting 
officers, principals, teachers and parents. 

Mode of compensation to teachers for improved teaching. 
A camparative study of the effectiveness of trained and 
untrained teachers in the felds of physics, chemistry and 
languages. 

A study of staff utilization in the middle classes. 


lPrepared hy a Seminar of School Principals. Central Institute of 


Education, Educational Resear 


ch (Report of a Seminar, Delhi, 1966. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 
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Problems of school-finance in the aided schools of Delhi, 


A survey of the facilities made available by the school 
authorities to teachers and principals for their professional 
growth and possible incentives to Promote efficient teach- 
ing. 


An investigation into the follow up programme of summer 
schools for teachers, 


What should be the basis of classification of children in 
different classes, sections ete. 


An experimental study of the extent to Which the idea] of 
dignity of labour can be inculcated in children through 
the regular programmes of the schools. 


A probe into the reasons why our children are not interest- 
ed in reading, 


The role of the school in formulating its curriculam, sylla- 
bus, books and other facilities, 


A study of the use of black-board by teachers of different 
Subjects at various levels, 


A survey of the facilities for co-cu 


ticular activities and 
their utilization by students. 


Problems related to remedial teaching, 


The kind and quality of preparation needed on the part 
of teachers to ensure maximum participation of students 
in classroom instruction. 

A study of the library facilities and their use, 

An investigation into the problems connected with the cor- 
rection of written work in various subjects. 

An examination of the courses of stud: 
middle stage of school education. 


An evaluation of Science Clubs and Science Fairs from 


the point of view of the development of creativity in’ 
children. 


y in science at the 


An investigation into the minimum knowledge of science 


31. 


82. 


83. 
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required for successful living in Indian society and the 
time required to complete that course. 

An investigation into the most effective content of Science 
courses for students of varying abilities at the secondary 
stage level. 

A study of the ways and means of co-ordination between 
Mathematics and Science courses in secondary schools. 


Remedial programmes for all the subjects in secondary 
schools. 

A study of grouping of pupils for effective instruction in 
different subjects. 

A study of reading-habits, interests and attitudes of 
children. 

A study of the relationship between teachers and principals 
as determinants of school ethos. 

An investigation into the distance that the school personnel 
and students have to cover to attend schools. 

Extent, ways and means to enlist community participation 
in school activities, for its betterment and mutual benefit. 
A survey of the effectiveness of P.T.A’s in Delhi Schools. 
A study of utilization of environmental (school & com- 
munity) resources in our schools. 

A study of the change in socio-economic background of^ 
school population during the last twenty years. 

An enquiry into the shift system and its consequences in 
terms of educational standards, development of personality 
of children etc. 

A survey of the professional equipment of general science 
teachers in the middle schools of Delhi. 

A study of the attitudes (of students) which are essentially 
developed by the study of Science. 

Preparation of aptitude tests. 

An investigation into the causes of reluctance on the part 
of girls to take to science and mathematics courses. 
Studies related to the individualization of instruction. 
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What special kind of educational provisions and facilities 
are necessary for gifted children? 


How far are the incentives of reward and punishment 
responsible for retardation in children? 


Construction of aptitude and diagnostic tests in different 
subjects. 


A study of the follow-up work done in schools in the light 
of inspection and supervision reports. 

Survey of the functions of Education officers and Inspec- 
tors. 

Importance of private coaching in the formal education of 
children and the factors that necessitate it. 

A market survey of help-books and guide-books available 
in different subjects. 

A study of the relationshi 


p between teachers and students 
as determinant of learnin 


g- 
A study of the delingency among teachers and Principals. 
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A List oF SOME INDIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


. Series Completion Test, Forms A and 
. CIE Individual Scale of Intelligence—Centr: 


. P.S.M. General Intelligence Test—K. 


. Draw-a-Man 
. Rao & Si 
. Raven's Advanced Progressive Matrices. 
. G.M.A. Test—Tandon. 

. Battery of Performance Test of 


. CIE Verbal Group Test of Intelligence (Hindi), CIE Delhi. 
. Verbal Group Test of Intelligence (for various age levels) 


Manovigyan Shala, UP. 


. Psychology Research Wing (Ministry of Defence) Tests 


(For Adults). 


. Test of General Intelligence (Verbal Intelligence Test) 


S. M. Mohsin. 


. Group Test of General Mental Ability—S. Jalota. 
. Allahabad Intelligence Test (Sohan Lal). 
. Battery of Performance Tests of Intelligence (Individual) 


Manovigyan Shala, UP. 


. Adaptation of Jenkin’s Nonverbal Test No. 1, T5, CIE 


Delhi. 


. Adaptation of Raven's Progressive Matrices Test (Mano- 


vigyan Shala, UP): 


. Non-verbal Test of Intelligence—S. Nafde (A Non-verbal 


Test of reasoning ability). 
B—Shib K. Mitra. 


al Institute of 


Education. 
G. Rama Rao and 


S. K. Dane. 


. Samoohik Buddhi Parikshan—Prayag Mehta. 


Scale for Indian Children—Pramila Phatak. 
ngh’s Cattell Culture fair Intelligence Test. 


Intelligence—C. M. Bhatia. 
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20. 
2]. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
28. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


' 8l. 
82, 
83, 


34, 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
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Mechanical Comprehension Test—David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta, 


A Battery of Mechanical Aptitude Tests—Manovigyan 
Shala, UP, 


A Battery of Mechanical Aptitude Tests—Atmanand 
Sharma, 


Teaching Aptitude Test—Jai Prakash and R. P. Srivastava, 


Vocational Counselling Tests Battery Bureau of Educa- 
tional & Vocational Guidance, Calcutta, 


Educational Counselling Tests Battery -—Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Calcutta, 


Non-verbal Science Selection Test Battery_s, K, Roy 
Chaudhary, 


A Predictive Battery of Differential Scholastic Aptitude— 
M. Verma. 


Scientific Knowledge and Aptitude Test. S. Chatterjee. 
English Knowledge and Comprehension Test—S, Chatterjee. 


P.S.M. Interest Inventory Vocationa Guidance Bureau, 
Jabalpur, 


Vocational Preference Record—Monovigyan Shala, UP. 
Interest Record: 1—Occupational, U—Vocational, 


Adaptation of Kuder Preference Record— Bureau of Edu- 
cational & Vocational Guidance, Patna. 


Chatterji : Non-Language Preference Record, 


Indian Adaptation of Rosenzwei 
Study for Children—Udai Pareek. 


Verbal Projection Test—T. E. Shanmugam. 

Adaptation of Rorschach Ink-Blot Test of Personality, 
Adaptation of Bellak’s Children’s Test—Monovigyan Shala, 
UP. 

Adaptation of Murray's Test—Manovigyan Shala, Up. 


Word Association Test—Psychology Research Wing (Min- 
istry of Defence). 


E'S Picture Frustration 


Word Association Test—Shib K, Mitra & Others, 


51. 
52, 
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Vyaktitva Parkah Prashnavali—M.S.L. Saxena. 


. Student Problem Check-list—C.B.E.V.G. Delhi. 


Adaptation of Bell’s Adjustment Inventory—Bihar Bureau 
of Edl. & Voc. Guidance. 


. Children’s Sociometric Test, 262—Shib K. Mitra & Others, 
. Adjustment Inventory (for college students)—A.K.P. Sinha 


& Others, 


- Adjustment Inventory (for School students)—A. K. P. Sinha 


& Others. 


. Children’s Personality Questionnaire—Kapoor & Rao. 
. Kundu Neurotic Personality Inventory, 
. Attitude Scale for the Teaching Profession—David Hare 


Training College, Calcutta. 

Study Habits Questionnaire—Aligarh Muslim University. 
Socio-economic Status Scale (Form A & B)—B. Kuppu- 
swammy. 


53. Socio-Economic Status Scale (Hindi)—Jalota, Pandey, 


Kapoor and Singh, 


54. The Socio-Economic Status Scale Questionnaire (English)— 


Kapoor and Kocher. 


. NIE Reading Readiness Test. 

. Frustration Test—Chauhan and Tiwari. 

. Creativity Test—Chauhan and Tiwari. 

. Value Test—A. K. Ojha. 

. Moral Judgment Test—Verma and Sinha. 

. Personal Value Questionnaire—Sherry and Verma. 
. Anxiety Scale—D. N. Sinha. 

. Neuroticism Scale Questionnaire—K. Kapoor. 
. Religiosity Scale—Bhushan. 

. Time Apperception Test—Kulshrestha. 

. Types of Imagery Test—Kapoor. 


APPENDIX F—I. 
Some COMMERCIAL AGENCIES HELPFUL IN SUPPLYING TESTS 
. Agra Psychological Research Cell, Tiwari Kothi, Belanganj 
Agra. 


. National Psychological Corporation, Labh Chand Market 
Raja Mandi, Agra. 


- Manasayan, 82, Netaji Subhash Marg, Daryaganj, Delhi-6 


- Manas Seva Sansthan, 10, Lowther Road, George Town 
Allahabad. 


* The Psycho-Centre, T-22, Green Park, New Delhi-16. 
. Purohit and Purohit, 1280, Shukrawar Peth, Poona-2. 
. Rupa Psychological Corporation, Bhelupur, Varanasi. 
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TYPES AND AREAS OF STUDY 


(i) Prognostic, educational and 
vocational. 
(ii) Factorial. 


(i) Diagnostic. 
(ii) Remedial. 
(iii) Comprehensive. 


(i) Longitudinal. 
(ii) Cross-sectional. 


APPENDIX H (Continued) 


MAIN REQUISITES 


inowledge and' use of correlation technique. 
nowledge ot constructing and using tests, 

lelection of significant factors and variables to study. 

toper use of data-gathering tools to collect qualitative 
ata. 

Oper use of statistical measures to analyse data in the form 
f correlation matrices and coefficients of correlation. 
lautious interpretation, reporting and generalization. 


lamiliarity with the feld. 
election of significant cases, 


{owledge and tapping of suitable documentary and other 
ources of data. 


ympathetic and huma 
sychology. 


bjective Outlook and procedure. 


ne attitude, and insight into human 


| 
inowledge of the field. 
toper planning 


'erseverance in the case of longitudinal studies, 
s"areful selection of re 


presentative samples in cross-sectional 
roach, 
- dculation of age-grade norms. 
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A List or UseruL PERIODICALS FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
WORKERS 


Adolescence, New York, Libra Publishers. 
American Educational Research. Journal, Washington, American 


Educational Research Association. 
Australian Journal of Education, Hawthorn, Australian. Council 


for Educational Research. 


British Journal of Educational Psychology, London, British 


Psychological Society. 

British Journal of Educational Studies, London, Faber and 
Faber. 

California Journal of Educational Research, California, Califor- 
nia Advisory Council on Educational Research. 

Canadian Education and Research Digest, Toronto, Canadian 
Education Association. 

Child Development, Chicago, Society for Research in Child 
Development. 
Comparative Educati 
cation Society. 


on Review, New York, Comparative Edu- 


Education and. Psychology Review, Baroda, M. S. University. 

Education for Teaching, London, Association of Teachers in 
Colleges and Departments of Education. 

Educational Abstracts, paris, UNESCO. 

Educational and Psychological Measurement, Durham. 

Educational Research, Sussex, National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research in England and Wales. 


Educational Review. Birmingham, University of Birmingham 


School of Education. 
Educational Studies and Documents, Paris, UNESCO. 
Harvard. Educational Review, Cambridge (Mass. USA), Harvard 

pagos d Research in Netherlands, The Hague, 


Higher Education an 
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Netherlands Universities Foundation for International 
Cooperation, 


Human Relations, London, Plenum Press, 


ICSSR Research Abstracts Quarterly, Delhi, Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, 


Indian Education Abstracts, Delhi, 
Indian Educational Material, Delhi 
Documentation Centre, 


Central Secretariat Library. 
> Indian National Scientific 


tional Research and Training. 


Journal of Education and Psychology, Vallabh Vidya-Nagar, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth. 


Journal of Educational Measurement, New York, National 
Council on Measurement in Education, 


Journal of Educational Psychology, Washington, American Psy- 
chology Association, 


Journal of Educational Research, Madison, Dembar Educational 
Research Services, 


sin nade Educational Research and Extension, Coimbatore, 
Sri Rama Krishna Mission Vidyalaya Teachers College. 
i adison, Dembar Educa- 


3 Dunham, Duke University Press. 
Journal of Teacher Education, Washington, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 


> Provincetown (Mass., USA), 


London Educational 


Review, University of London, Institute of 
Education, 


Minerva : A Review of Science, Learning and Policy, London, 
International Association for Cultural Freedom, 

Personnel and Guidance Journal, Washington, American Person- 
ne] and Guidance Association, 


Psychological Monographs, Washington, American Psychologi- 
cal Association, 
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Psychological Abstracts, Washington, American Psychological 


Association. 
Psychometrika, Richmont (Virginia, USA), Psychometric Society. 


Review of Educational Research, Washington, American Educa- 
tional Research Association. 
Social Education, Washington, National Council for the Social 


Studies. 
Sociology of Education, New York, American Sociological Asso- 


ciation. 
Soviet Education, New York, International Arts and Sciences 


Press. 
Trends in Education, London, HMSO. 
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